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and at the recommendation of the Council ; the proposer and seconder of any 
motion for such change, shall lodge a notice of their intention in writing, with 
the Secretary, twenty clear days before the day of General Meeting. 

14. That all matters relating to the Religious and Political differences pre- 
vailing in this country, be strictly excluded from the meetings and publications 
of the Society. 



SIXTH ANNUAL REPOET 

BEAD OH THB 17TH DAY OF MABOB, 1859. 

The Council regret being obliged to announce the demise of three of your 
most indefatigable members during the past year — namely, the Rev. D. A. 
O'Sullivan, P.P., Enniskean, Co. Cork, the Rev. Matthew Kelly, D.D., St. 
Patrick's College, Maynooth, and Dr. Robert Cane of Kilkenny. 

The Council cannot but regret the unavoidable delay of your Publications 
in their hands, but matters have now been so arranged, that their successors 
iti office will henceforth have Ho difficulty in this respect. The thanks of the 
Ossianic Society are due to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, for his courtesy 
in allowing them to collate one of their forthcoming Publications with the 
original in the Book of Lismore, the property of His Grace ; and also to the 
President and Council of the Royal Irish Academy, for the facility afforded to 
the Editor of the forthcoming Volume (IV.) in collating his proofs with the 
manuscripts in their large and valuable collection. 



SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 

SBAD OH THE 17TH DAT OF UABCH, 1860. 

The Council of the OssiAiac Society have much pleasure in stating that their 
efforts in the cause of our country's ancient literature have been warmly ap- 
preciated by the public and the press. This is visible in the annually increasing 
number of Members, many of them eminent in the various paths of know- 
ledge, enrolled upon the Society's list. At the last Annual Report of the 
Council, the Society numbered 659 Members — at present it is composed of 746. 
To aid and extend the good work, a kindred Society has lately been established 
in New York, with a Council composed of Irish scholars, which has already 
remitted a sum of £8 for our Transactions of the past years. We congratulate 
our brethren in the United States upon their energy and patriotism. 

The works of the Ossianic Society are well calculated to become popular. 
Less dry than strictly historical books, they throw open the Portals of the 
Past to the reader, and bring him among the majestic forests of Ancient Erinn 
— there to behold the enchantments of Fairy-power, to accompany Finn and 
the Fianna in the chase and the battle-raid, to admire the chivalry of Oscar, 
the "gold- deeded," the beau-ideal of magnanimity, and to list to the melodious 
harps and sweet lays of Oisin and the later bards. 

The fifth volume of the Society's Transactions is already nigh to publication, 
and will prove to be one of the most interesting of Irish works. It is entitled 
InjceAcc VA Ci|toiij.6aklii)e — " The Proceedings of the Great Bardic Institu- 
tion," and describes their tour through Erinn. It is taken from a vellum ma- 
nuscript of the fourteenth century (the book of Mac Carthaigh Riabhach), 
and appears under the Editorship of Professor Gonnellan. The power of the 
bards— their use and abuse thereof, are vividly portrayed, the attributes of 
the Chief Bard and his School enumerated, and his lays of praise and sathe 
recorded. 

Thus, we are yearly laying before the country works which must be of great 
value to the future historians of Progress in this Island ; showing, as they do, 
the literary, warlike, and domestic customs of the old inhabitants. Unveiling 
the characteristics and deeds of Erinn and of her representative men during the 
days of heathenry and the primal Christian ages ; do they not also open to our 
poets a treasury more vast and varied than the Mabinogion of Wales and those 
other Celtic legends of Brittany could exhibit ; and yet from these has the 
Poet Laureate elaborated his celebrated " Idylls of the King." 

It is desu-able that all members who are in arrear should discharge the same 
before the publication of the present book, else their names shall be struck off 
the rolls of the Society. 



BOOKS FEINTED BY THE SOCIETY. 

I. Cac '5hM^A ; or, the Prose and Poetical Account of the Battle of 
Gabhra (Gairistown), in the county of Dublin, fought A.D., 283, between 
Cairbre Liffeachair, king of Leinster, and the Fenian Forces of Ireland, in 
which the latter were conquered, and their ranks finally broken up. jEdited 
by Nicholas O'Keakney. (Out of print.)* 

II. ■peir Cis© C})ot)lxn C>)iiji) Sbl&ibe ; or, The Festivities at the House of 
Conan of Ceann Sleibhe, a romantic hiU which is situated on the borders of 
the Lake of Inchiquin, in the county of Clare. Edited by N. O'Keaeney. 
(Out of print) 

This aocument contains a colloquy between Fionn and Oonan, in wUcli mucli light is 
thrown on the Ancient Topography of Munster ; and also on the Habits and Customs of 
the Fenian Chieftains. 

III. CottuiseAcc 01)]AltTt)U&A Ui t)buil5<je A5Ur 5blt*T)ije iiJ5ioij Cljott. 
ti)Uic tbeic iillTic ; or, An Account of the Pursuit of Diarmuid O'lJuibhne and 
Grace, the daughter of Cormac Mac Airt, Monarch of Ireland in the Third 
Century, who was married to Fionn Mac Cumhaill, from whom she eloped 
with Diarmuid. To them are ascribed the Leaba Caillighes (Hags' Beds), so 
numerous in Ireland. Edited by Standish Hates O'Geady. 

IV lAOiclje i:jAi)i)Ui5beAcl)CA ; or, Fenian Poems. Edited by John 
O'Daly, Honoeaky Seoketaky. 

v. InjcbsAcljc t)A Cttombljftinjlje ; or. The Proceedings of the Great Bardic 
Institution. Edited by Professor Connellan, Queen's College, Cork, from 
the Book of Lismore, a manuscript of the XIV. Century . 



BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 

I. C'An V)o CbUAll5i)e ; or, the Great Cattle Spoil of Cuailgne (Cooley) 
in the county of Louth, being a History of the Seven Year's "War between 
Ulster and Connaught ; in the reign of Meadhbh, Queen of Counaught, and 
Conchobhar Mac Nessa, king of Ulster, on account of the famous bull called 
Donn Chmilgne ; and which terminated, according to Eoderic O'Flaherty, the 
Irish chronologist, one year before the Christian era. To be edited by William 
Hackett. 

This very ancient and curious tract comprises three hundred closely-written folios, and 
contains many interesting details of Mythological Incidents, Pillar Stones, Ogham In- 
ceptions, Tulachs, War Chariots, Leanan Sighes, Mice and Cat Incantations. Together 
with an account of the Mysterious War Weapon used by Cuchullainn, called Gai Bolg ,- 
also Some Account of the early Christian Missionaries in Ireland, and the privileges 
enjoyed by the chief bard. 

II. 2l5AUATi) 1JA SeAijojttlSe ; or. The Dialogue of the Sages : an Historical 
Work in Prose and Poetry, full of rare information on the achievements of 
the Fianna Eirionn ; copied from the Book of Lismore, a vellum manuscript of 
the Fourteenth Century, by permission of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 
To be edited by John Windele. 

* New Editions of Vols. I. and II., now out of print, will he published as soon 
aa the Cotmcil receives 250 names to assist in bearing the cost of printing. 
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III. Cac Fblt)!) CTt&5A ; or, An Account of the Battle fought at Ventry, in 
the county of Kerry, in the Third Century of the Christian era, between Uaire 
Donn, Monarch of the World, and the Fenians. To be edited by the Rev. 
James Goodman, A.B. 

This Battle lasted for 366 days ; the copy at the disposal of the Society Is the earliest 
Itnown to existj having heen copied from a vellum manuscript of the ilfteenth century, 
now deposited in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. E. D. Cleaver, 

IV. Cac CtjiJocA • or, The Battle of Castleknook, in the county of Dublin, 
fought A,D. 273, between Conn Ceadchathach, i.e., Conn of the Hundred 
Battles, and the Clanna Morna ; by his victory, In which Conn obtained the 
Sovereignty of three Provinces in Ireland, viz. Connaught, Ulster, and Lein- 
Bter. To be edited by the Rev. Thaddbus O'Mahony. 

This tract is copied from a manuscript made by John Murphy of Carrignavar, in the 
connty of Corfe, A.D. 1725, and from the fame of the writer as a scribe, no doubt is 
entertained of the accuracy of the text. 

V. A TRACT ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF IRELAND; from the 
Psalter Mao Richard Butler, otherwise called " Saltar na Ramn," containing the 
Derivation of the Names, Local Traditions, and other remarkable circnm- 
Btances, of the Hills, Mountains, Rivers, Caves, Cams, Rocks, Tulaohs, and 
Monumental Remains of Pagan Ireland, but more especially those connected 
with the deeds of Fionn Mac Chumhaill. To be edited l)y Pkofessoe Con- 

HET.T.AN. 

Psalter Mac Richard Butler was originally written for Edmond, son of Richard Butler 
commonly called "Mac Richard," but on Iiis defeat by Thomas, the eighth Earl of Des- 
mond, (who was beheaded in 1467), near the banl^s of the River Suir, where great numbers 
of the Butlers' followers were drowned and slain, the book fell into the hands of this 
Thomas, and was afterwards the property of Sir George Carew, Elizabeth's President of 
Munster ; but fnally came into the hands of Archbishop Laud, who bequeathed it to the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, where it is now preserved, and the Society have pennission to 
make transcripts of its contents. 

VI. A MEMORIAL ON THE DALCASSIAN RACE, and the Divisions 
of Thomond at the Invasion of the English, A.D. 1172 ; to which is annexed 
a Short Essay on the Fenii or Standing Militia of Ireland ; also, Remarks on 
some of the Laws and Customs of the Scoti, or Antient Irish, by the late 
Chevalier O'Gorman ; presented to the Society for publication by J. R. Joly, 
Esq., LL.D., Rathmines. 

These manuscripts contain a list of the several families of the Macnamaras, who were 
named from the houses or lands of inheritance they severally enjoyed ; also a list of the 
several castles in the baronies of Bnnratty and Tulla, with the names of the persons who 
erected them. 

VIL Cut CttUA5 i)A SsSAlAiseACCA ; or. The Three Sorrows of Story- 
telling, which relates the tragic^ fate of the sons of TJisneach, the sons of 
Tuireann, and the children of Lir, who are represented to have been meta- 
morphosed into swans by their stepmother, Aoifej and in that shape spent 
seven years on Sruth na Maoile RvmcUi, supposed to be that portion of the 
British Channel which separates Ireland and the Isle of Man. To be edited by 
Patrick O'Hebuhy. 
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THE BARI»jO£ 








a work specially devoted to re- 
cord and illustrate the conduct, 
proceedings, demeanor and bearing 
of the Bardic Order in Ireland at a 
certain period of their career, it is 
necessary to premise a few notices 
explanatory of their position and 
history, and point out the nature of 
that extensive influence which they once possessed," and oc- 
casionally so signally abused. Tor our materials in such 
a task we have drawn upon a variety of sources, many of 
them confined to Manuscript and others more accessible. 
In this latter department much of our information has heen 
derived from the Transactions of the Iberno-Celtic Society, 
a work edited and compiled by the late learned and laborious 
Irish scholar, Edward O'Reilly, Esq.; also from Walker's 
Irish Bards, but principally from our national Annals. 

The term Bard, signifying a Poet, is common to several 
of the European languages as well as to the Irish — to the 
Teutonic, Greek and Roman as well as Celtic. Iii Welch 
and Armoric the word is written bardk and barth ; in Greek 
bardos, and in Latin bardus. As to its derivation there 
are various opinions, which are after a,ll no better than con- 
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jecfcural. From the word ba|ib is derived the family name 
of 2t)Ac A1J Bb&iT»*>< ^lii<'^ means the descendant of the Bard; 
this has been anglicised to Mac "Ward; and the Mac Wards 
are recorded in our Annals from almost the first establish- 
ment of surnames, as chief Professors of poetry in Ulster. 

Tacitus, in his "Germania," gives an account of the 
German Bards, and says, that by the recital of their battle 
songs, which he calls Barditus, they greatly excited the 
valour of their warriors. The Bards amongst the Gauls 
were highly honoured. According to Pompeius Festus, a 
Bard in the Gallic language signified a singer, who cele- 
brated the praises of heroes. Such was the respect paid to 
this ancient order, according to Diodorus Siculus, that they 
could put a stop to armies in the heat of battle. When a 
Bard appeared in an army, it was either as a herald or am- 
bassador ; hence his person and property were sacred in the 
midst of hostile forces. After a battle they raised the song 
over the deceased, and extolled the heroes who survived. 

The order of Bards is of the very highest antiquity in 
Ireland. We are informed in our ancient Irish MSS. that 
Amergin, brother of Heber, Heremon, and Ir, the sons of 
Milidh or Milesius, was appointed by them, in their go- 
vernment of this country, their chief Bard, Druid and Bre- 
hon. There are four poems still extant which are ascribed 
to him as the first Milesian Bard. 

The successor of Amergin in his poetic office appears to 
have been Lughaidh, or Lugad, son of Ith, and nephew of 
Milesius, as he is styled a Fileadh or poet. There is a 
poem ascribed to him in the Book of Invasions, which, it is 
said, he composed on the death of his wife Fail, the daughter 
of MUesius. 

The next chief Bard (at a long interval) of whom there 
is any account was Boighne Rcisgadhach, or Royn^ the 
poetic, son ofUgaine M6r, and brother of Mai who reigned 
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monarcli of Ireland in the time of Alexander the Great, or 
about three centuries before the Christian era. There is an 
historical poem in the Book of Invasions which is ascribed 
to this poet. 

According to O'Reilly, in his account of Irish writers, 
Adhna was chief poet or Bard of Ireland about A.M. 3950 ; 
and on his death Fercheirtne the poet was appointed to the 
vacant chair by OHioll and Meave, king and queen of Con- 
naught. Neide, the son of Adhna, who was in Alba (Scot- 
land) at the time of his father's death, determined upon 
returning to Ireland, and asserting his right to the Lau- 
reatship. Upon his arrival at Emania, the seat of the kings 
of Ulster, finding Fercheirtne absent he seized on the Tuidh- 
ean or Ollav's robe, and took possession of the bardic chair. 
Fercheirtne hearing of this incident, repaired to Emania, 
and meeting with Neide, a dispute for the professorship was 
carried on between the rival Bards upon the qualifications 
necessai'y for an OUave. This dispute is entitled "The 
Dialogue of the two Sages," of which there are two ancient 
copies in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

About the commencement of the Christian era lived 
Lughar, the Laureate of OUioU and Meave, who designated 
himself in one of his poems as a poet and Druid, and 
probably was then the chief Bard of Ireland. 

In the second century of the Christian era lived the poets 
Cwthruadk, and Fingin son of Luchta. The former was 
the messenger or herald sent by Conn of the Hundred Bat- 
tles to Mac Neid, king of Munster, with proposals of peace ; 
and the latter composed a poem upon the four roads, said 
to be made to Tara on the night of the birth of that monarch. 
It would seem that those two poets were the most distin- 
guished of the bards in the reign of Conn of the Hundred 
Fights. 

About A.D. 270 lived Fergus finnbel (or of the melodious 
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mouth), son of Finn Mac Oumhall, and, brother of Oisin, 
who was the chief poet or Bard of the Fiaiis of Er^n. 

Towards the end of the third century lived Flaithri, son 
of Fithil, who it appears was poet to the monarch Cormac, 
and therefore in all probability the head of the Bards of 
Ireland in his time. 

Cormac the monarch, having lost the sight of one of his 
eyes and being therefore incapacitated by the laws of the 
land from ruling the country, vacated the throne and aj)r 
plied the remainder of his life to literature. It is stated 
that he founded three colleges at Tara for the study of ju,- 
risprudence, history, and military science ; and it is more 
than probable that he was enrolled in the order of the Bards, 
At all events he caused the Psalter of Tara to be compiled, 
as the depository of the records of the nation. He wrote 
some laws and the instructions for his son Oarbryof the 
Liffey, and ancient copies of those have come down to our 
times. Fithil, his chief Brehon or judge, also wrote some 
laws, copies of which may be seen in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. , ^ 

About the year 405 lived the poet Torna Mg/eas (or Torna 
the learned), who fostered an^ educated the monarch Niall 
of the Nine Hostages, and also Core, king of Cashiel or 
Munster, and most probably he was the chief bard of Ire- 
land at the beginning of the fifth century. 

Armstrong states in his Gaelic dictionary at the word 
Bard, that princes and warriors did not disdain to claim 
affinity with the order of the Bards. The Celts, being pas- 
sionately fond of poetry, would listen to no instruction, 
whether from priest or philosopher, unless it was conveyed 
in rhymes. Thus we find a bard often .en,trusted ■ with, the 
education of a prince ; and only two cenJturies .ago a High- 
land chieftain had seldom any other instructor. 
^ About A.D. 433, Dubhthach Mac Ui Lughair, or Duv- 
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thach the grandson of hag&v, was preeminent amongst the 
Bards of Laoghaire (Leary), monarch of Ireland. Thi& 
Duvthach was converted to Christianity by St. Patrick. 

Amergin, son of Amalgaidh (or AwJey), was chief poet 
or Bard to the monarch Dermod, who ascended the throne 
of Ireli»d A.D. 544, and died A.D. 565. The name Amer- 
gin is a strong proof that bardism was hereditary in certain 
families, as no doubt this person was so named after the 
first of the Milesian bardic order. 

Under the year 596 is recorded Dalian b'orgail, who, ac- 
cording to the writer of the following work, was not only 
Laureate gf Ireland, but also of Alba, Britain and Gaul. 
Dalian was iSucceeded in the chief professorship by Shan- 
chan the aged poet. 

Besides the 4-rd Ollave or chief Bard of all Ireland, there 
was also an Ard Ollave of each of the five provinces, from 
amongst whom the chief Bard of Erin was elected, as stated 
in this work. It is said that the head professor of Ireland 
had thirty inferior bards as attendants, while the provincial 
cMef Ollave. had fifteen, but it appears that Shandian largely 
Increased the number of attendant minsttrels, as it is .stated 
that he took along with him to the court of Guaire, king of 
Connaught, no less than thrice fifty of the tuneful craft, inde- 
pendent of those he had left behind him. The number of 
hards that accompanied Dalian to the fortress of the king 
of Oirgiall, was thrice nine, which probably was the number 
determined at liie great convention at Drom-ceat, when 
their numbers were reduced and limited, "proportionate 
with the various provinces and districts in the kingdom." 

W^ areinforined that in the great -bardic Institution there 
were profeBSors.of music as well as of poetry, history and 
other arts, and perhaps also all the .bards were skilled in 
music, as many are said to have performed on the harp with 
a master hand. 
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"The monarch of Ireland," says Sir James Ware, " had 
always in his retinue ten officers, a lord, a judge, a Druid, 
a physician, a poet, an antiquary, a musician, and three 
stewards of his household ; the three first to assist him with 
their counsel, the three last to regulate and conduct the 
affairs of his family, and the, other four to take care of his 
health and diversions." 

It is uncertain at what time seminaries or colleges were 
first established for the education of the Bards, but it is 
supposed to have been in the reign of OUave Fodhia, or the 
learned professor, king of Ireland. He was originally king 
of Ulster and afterwards succeeded to the monarchy, some 
centuries before the Christian era. He was the first who 
instituted a Triennial Convention at Tara, and he is repre- 
sented as a great legislator, and eminent for learning and 
wisdom. 

In those seminaries it is said that the Druids instilled 
into the minds of the Bards, the rudiments of history, ora- 
tory and laws, through the medium of poetry. " Their laws, 
their systems of physic and other sciences (says Keating) 
were poetical compositions, and set to music, which was 
always esteemed the most polite part of learning amongst 
them." 

Soon as the student had finished his course of education 
in those seminaries, an honorary cap called Bairead, and 
the degree of Ollamh or professor were conferred on him. 
Then he was supposed sufficiently qualified to fill any office 
of his order. And the most learned of these OUaves were 
sometimes admitted into the Druidic hierarchy. 

When the young Bard had received the degree of OUave, 
the choice of his profession was determined by that of the 
family to which he belonged : he was either a File, a Breith- 
eamh, or a Seanchaidhe by birth, offices which had been 
frequently united in the same person, but were generally 
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disunited, being found too complex for one man. The term 
OlUri) signified a learned Doctor, or one eminently skilled 
in any art or science, and was therefore prefixed to the va- 
rious learned professions. The OlUib j^e b^ij or the "j^ile 
was the professor of poetry, and ranked highest amongst the 
bards. The File always attended in the field of battle upon 
the chief whom he served, marching at the head of the army, 
arrayed in a white flowing robe, harp glittering in his hands, 
and his person surrounded with Oirfididh, or instrumental 
musicians. While the battle raged, the bard stood apart, 
and watched in security (for the persons of the bards were 
held sacred) every action of the chief, in order to glean sub- 
jects for his lays. The OlUrij |ie biteiceAttjo^r ^^s the 
professor of Law. To the OlUtb T«e feAi)cu|* belonged the 
department of history and antiquities. He also preserved 
the genealogies of his patron. The OlUtij t*© ceol was the 
professor of music ; this class was also called oi]tFi&i8, i.e. 
musicians. Besides these there was a professor in every 
art and science, such as physicians, surgeons, mechanics, 
«S:c. Over each of these presided a chief styled 2l|tb olUrij. 
Thus we find in several passages in the Annals that the 
O'Coffeys, O'Higgins, and O'Dalys were chief professors of 
poetry over the schools of Ireland ; and many of those as- 
sumed the title of chief professors of the men of Ireland and 
Scotland, in Brehonism, Bardism, Minstrelsy, &c. 

In early times several of the Kings of Ireland attained 
the high honour of being enrolled amongst the Bards ; and 
on the other hand we read that Cuan O'Lochain, who was 
chief Bard of Ireland in the year 1024, was appointed, 
during an interregnum, Eegent of Ireland. 

The Bards held a rank in the institutions of the country 
equal to the chief nobility, and had some of the highest 
seats appropriated to them at banquets and places of 
entertainment. They had extensive landed properties 
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allotted to them, and many of them tad their state! j 
castles in after times. When surnames became established, 
the chief Bard was always styled as a prince or chief, with 
the definite article The prefixed to his name, as the Mae 
Egan or. The O'Daly^ just in the same manner that the 
Prince of Thomohd was styled " The O'Brien." 

Those learned men invariably kept houses of general 
hospitality for all travellers, and where the literati might 
remain any length of time they pleased to stop. The 
annalists, in recording the deaths of mariy of those pre- 
fessors of the bardic order, inform us that they were men 
of wealth and aflluence, and kept open houses for general 
hospitality, in which they eiitertained the rich and the 
poor. For example, the annalists state, that O'Duigenan of 
Eilronan, in the County of Roscommon, a learned historian, 
who died in A.D. 1496, kept an open house of general 
hospitality, and was one of Ijhe most wealthy I^rofessors in 
Ireland, in cattle and herds ; and again, that Mac Ward, 
chief professor of poetry to O'Donnell (Prince of Tircon- 
neU), president of several schools, a man profoundly 
learned in poetry and other arts, had founded and main- 
tained an open house for general hospitality. We also 
read in the annals of many Medical Professors, who are 
Represented as learned in many arts> men of great affluence 
and wealth, and also remarkable for hospitality. 
:. It has been ascertained from the public legal Eecords 
that the rental of the landed properties of several of those 
professors even so late as the sixteenth century, would, at 
the present day, amount to upwards of four or five thousand 
pounds annually, besides the guerdons they received from 
the ruling sovereigns and chiefs ; many of them are stated 
to have maintained three or four schools on their estates, 
at which pupils were boarded and educated gratuitously. 
Throughout our annals we learri. that almost all those 
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professors died a nMural death, very few of them having 
befen slain iti conflicts ; their persons and properties being 
teid inviolate by all parties, as already observed. The 
Eiric, OP cofnpensation, levied for the killing of a chief 
profe"sBor, was next, in amount, to that required for a king 
or prince ; and it is recorded in the Annals Of the Four 
Masiiefs, under the year 1400, that Gregory O'Maelconry, 
th^ intended chief professor of Siol Murray, in Roscommon, 
was accidentally killed by the cast of a dart, and one 
hundred and twenty-six cows were given as an Eiric or 
Fine, for Ms death, although it was by accident he had 
been slain. 

The Bards were so highly esteemed by Niall O'Neill, 
King of Ulster, that, in the year 1387, he founded a house 
of general entertainment and support at Armagh, where 
they might meet and discuss the various branches of litera- 
ture. In fact they were honoured and respected by all 
classes on account of their learning, and their high rank 
and influence in society. 

At the inauguration of the kings and princes it was the 
duty of the Bard to recite aloud the inauguration ode, 
which he .composed, and it was his privilege, as stated by 
Sir James Ware on MS. authorities, to place a white wand, 
the emblem of sovereignty and justice, in the hands of the 
elected prince. The ' principal officers of the bardic order 
who attended officially at the inaugurations were the 
Brehons, Fileadhs and Seanchies or Historians. 

The duty of the chief professor of history, and genealogy, 
at the ihaugurafion, was to read and prove the pedigree of 
tieprince; and if a provincial king was a candidate for 
the monarchy of Ireland, his pedigree should be shown 
from' one of the three sons of Milesius, namely Eber, 
Eremon and Ir, or from Ith, the uncle of Milidh. The 
irisli nobility were very exact in their pedigrees ; every 
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petty chief had his own genealogist, who not only kept 
the pedigrees of the family, by whom he was retained, but 
also those of the other chiefs, whilst each genealogist was 
a check upon the others ; and hence our Irish pedigrees 
may be admitted to be more accurate than those of any 
other nation in Europe. 

There are several families in Ireland who derive their sur- 
names from the hereditary professions of their ancestors, and 
especially of the bardic order, such as 2t)Ac <vtj Bii&ice«tbAii), 
or the descendant of the Brehon, anglicised to Brehony 
and Brehon ; 3t)Ac At) BbAlT«&» or ^^^ descendant of the 
Bard, and anglicised Ward, as already stated ; 0'SeAijcA)ij, 
a name anglicised to O'Shanahan, and by some to Shannon, 
is believed to signify the descendant of the Historian; 
2t)Ac At) l.eA5A, or the descendant of the Physician, 
anglicised Leech and Lee ; 2t)Ac At) 'Cionjp^ijAij, or the 
descendant of the Tympanist, anglicised Tempany ; 21)ac 
Citujciij, a name anglicised to Mac Curtin, being derived 
from C|tuic, a harp, and ^jr) the diminutive particle, signify- 
ing the small sized harp ; and we find in the Annals of the 
Four Masters, at the year 1404, that GioUa-Duivin Mac 
Ourtin was Ollave of Thomond in music. 

The following are the family names in which professions of 
the bardic order were chiefly hereditary. They are arranged 
in accordance with the ancient principalities of Ireland, 
namely Meath, Ulster, Connaught, Leinster and Munster, 
as described by O'Dugan and O'Heerin in their Topogra- 
phies or general survey of the landed properties and pro- 
prietors of this country written in the foiyteenth century. 

MEATH.—The O'Dalys were hereditary Bards of Meath, 
and were chiefs of the barony of Corcaree in the County 
of Westmeath ; and one of them is represented in the 
Annals of the Four Masters, at the year 1185, as chief 
Professor of Ireland and Scotland, head chief of Corcaree 
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and Corcadaimh, a nobleman distinguished for learning, 
poetry and hospitality. So that this chief Bard of Erin, 
in the 12th century, who is styled a Nobleman, and head 
chief of two baronies, would rank in the scale of landed 
property, as a Baron, or Earl, among the nobility of the 
present day. The O'Dalys are also mentioned as chief 
Bards of Meath, under the years 1448, and 1474, after 
which time it would appear they removed beyond the 
Shannon, into the County of Galway, where they estab- 
lished themselves as a highly respectable family, and have 
latterly become Lords of Dunsandle. 

The Mac Egans are mentioned in the Annals at the year 
1409 as chief Brehons of the men of Teffla, that is to the 
O'Melaghlins, Mac Geoghegans, Foxes and O'Ferralls of 
Meath, Westmeath and Longford. The O'Higgins and the 
O'Ooffeys, were also Bards to the Mac Geoghegans, Foxes 
and O'FerraUs, and some of them removed to the North in 
the 14th and 15th centuries, and became celebrated Bards 
and historians in Ulster and Oonnaught. There are many 
respectable families of this name in different parts of Ire- 
land. See the O'Higgins mentioned as bards of Meath in 
the note on Eats and Mice. 

Ulster. — The O'Hagans, who were chiefs of a large 
territory about TuUaghoge, in the parish of Desertcreight, 
barony of Dungannon, county Tyrone, presided as the 
hereditary Brehons at the inauguration of the O'Neills as 
kings of Ulster and princes of Tyrone. The Mac Namees 
were chief Bards to the O'Neills :— Thus at the years 1434, 
1507, we are informed by the Four Masters that Maelisa 
Mac Namee and Solomon Mac Namee were chief poets or 
bards to the O'Neills ; and of the latter they state, " that 
he was a man learned in poetry, philosophy, and literature, 
and kept a house of hospitality." The O'Gneeves were 
also Bards to the O'Neills of Tyrone and Clanneboy ; and 
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at the year 1376 the deaths of the following professors are 
recorded :— " John O'Eooney, chief Bard to Magennis (in 
the county Down) ; Malachy O'Mulveena, chief Professor 
to Gi'Kane (in the county of Derry); and O'Hamil, chief 
Baird to Q'Hanlon (in the county of Armagh), a man who 
kept a general house of hospitality, and never refused any 
one." 

Th6 O'BreBHns were chief Brehons to the O'Donnells, 
^Titices of Tirconnell, and also to the Maguires, Lords of 
Fertnanagli. The Mac Wards were chief Bards to the 
O'Donnells down to the seventeenth century ; and in the 
Annals one of them is thus recorded : — " A. D. 1576, Mac- 
an-Bhaird, chief Bard to O'DonneU, a superintendent of 
fechffd'l^ a man eniinent in literature and general knowledge, 
the sustaining and supporting pillar of students and men 
of learning, died." The CySgingins were in early times 
the hereditary chief historians to the princes of Tirconnell, 
and were succeeded by the O'Clerys, who had their castle 
at Kilbarron near Ballyshannon. Of the latter family 
were the celebrated writers of the Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters, one of the most veritable and impartial records ever 
produced in any country. The O'Clerys had«large landed 
property as described in Inquisitions and other law docu- 
ments, the annual rental of which would amount at the 
present time to three or four thousand pounds. 

The O'DunleaYys, otherwise called Mac Nultys, were 
chief Physicians to the O'Donnelk. In the Annals, at A.D. 
1527, it is stated that the Doctor O'Dunleavey, namely 
Donagh the son of Owen, a Doctor of Medicine, and 
learned in other arts, a man of great affluence and wealth, 
and who kept an open house of general hospitality, died on 
the 30th of Septeniber in this year. 

The Mac Cfiffertys were chief Bards to the Maguires of 
Fermanagh in the 14th century, but were succeeded in that 
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cflpacity by the O'Hoseys. The O'Keenans were chief 
historians in Fermanagh, and the O'CasSidyS wefe chief 
physicians to the Maguires. 

GoNNAUGHT.-^The Mac Egana we^e Brehons to the 
O'Connors, kings of Cbnftanght. Maolisa Dohn Mac Ega,n, 
Ai-d OUamh (chief ProfeBsot) of Connaught, died A.D. 1329, 
according to the Annals of the Fottr Masters; and one of the 
Mac Egans is recorded under the year 1447 as ehief Brehon 
of all Ireland. The O'Maelconrys were cMef Bards and his- 
torians to the O'Connors. Totna 0'Maelc6nPy, the Bard to 
Felim O'Connoi*, has transmitted to us an acdount of the ce- 
remonies performed at tire inauguration of that prince in the 
year 1312, when it was the Bard's privilege to place the 
Kegal Wand (as he calls it) in thei hand of the prince. The 
landed property of the O'Maelconfy, containing about 
10,000 acres, comprised the present parish of Cloncraff in 
the county of Roscommon. Some of the written works of 
the O'Maelconrys are in the Bodleian Library and several 
other places ; and a member of that family was one of the 
Foiir Masters. The Mac Tullys were the hereditary physi- 
cians to the O'Connors. 

The MEtc Egans were Brehona to the O'Rourke's, princes 
of Brefney, and the O'Cuiriims wer6 IheiJ Bafrds; the 
O'Dalys were Bards to the O'Reillys, pTinces of EastBrefneyV 

The Mac Egans of Ballyinacegan were chief Brehons to 
the G'Kellys, princes of Hy Maine, in the counties of Gal- 
V^ay and Roscommon, which princely family is now repre- 
s^ted by Dems H. Kelly of Castle Kelly, Esq., an eminent 
Celtic scholar.. The tyDugahs were hereditary Bards to 
the d'-Kellys, inaiiy of whose wotks are still extant, parti- 
cularly the large vellum manuscript of the G'Kellys, now 
buried in some English private collection. 

The O'Duigenans of Kilronan were Bards and historians 
to the Mac Dermotts, princes of Moylurg in Rbscommori 
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and Marshals of Connaught. They were also Bards and 
historians to the Mac Donnoghs, Lords of Corran in the 
county of Sligo ; and a member of the Kilronan family 
was one of the Four Masters. The Book of Ballymote, 
the property at one time of the Mac Donnoghs of the Cas- 
tle of Ballymote, was written by an O'Duigenan. It is a 
large foHo MS. on vellum ; was sold in the year 1522 for 
140 Milch cows, and is now in the Library of the Royal 
Irish Academy, Dublin. 

The Mac Firbises of the castle of Leacan, in the barony 
of Tireragh, county of Sligo, were hereditary Bards and 
historians to the O'Dowds, Lords of Tyrawley and Tireragh 
in the counties of Mayo and Sligo. Duald Mac Firbis, the 
last hereditary professor of this family, lived about the year 
1670. Several of the works of the Mac Firbises are still 
extant, such as the Book of Leacan in the Library of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and the Book of Mac Firbis, the pro- 
perty of the Earl of Roden. The Mac Egans were Bre- 
hons to the O'Connors, SUgo, and probably to the O'Dowds 
also ; they were the principal professors of Brehonism all 
over Ireland. 

Leinbter. — The O'Dorans were the Brehons to the 
Mac Murroghs, kings of Leinster. In the Annals at the 
year 1417 one of them is recorded as the Brehon of Leins- 
ter ; and again at the year 1447 it is stated that William 
O'Doran, chief Brehon of Leinster, and his wife died of the 
plague. The Mac Keoghs were the chief Bards to Mac 
Murrogh ; the O'Behans were his historians and genea- 
logists, and the O'Shiels his hereditary physicians. The 
Book of Leinster, an Irish MS. written in the 11th or 12th 
centuries on vellum, is now in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

It is stated in the Annals at the year 1474, that the Mac 
Egans were chief Brehons to the O'Connors, princes of 
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Ofialey, which comprised the greater part of the King's 
County with portions of the Queen's County and of Kildare, 
in the ancient kingdom of Leinster. 

MUNSTER.^ZJesjwtfwcZor South Munster. — Another family 
of the Mac Igans were chief Brehons to the Mac Carthys, 
princes of Desmond. In later times the Mac Clancys were 
Brehons to the Earls of Desmond. The O'Dalys were 
the chief Bards of Desmond ; and the most celebrated of 
the satiric class in the reign of Elizabeth was Angus O'Daly, 
who made a tour of Ireland for the purpose of satirizing 
all the respectable Irish families and some of the Anglo- 
Irish too, for English pay, it is said ; but on his return 
home to Munster he was dispatched by O'Maher with a 
dagger as a reward for his malevolence. These satires 
were published by Mr. John O'Daly, Honorary Secretary 
to the Ossianic Society, in the year 1852. The O'Duinnins 
were historians and antiquaries to the Mac Carthys ; and 
the O'Cullinans were their hereditary physicians, as stated 
in the Annals at the year 1409. 

Thomond or North Munster. The Mac Clancys, a 
branch of the Mac Namaras of Clare, were hereditary Bre- 
hons to the O'Briens, princes of Thomond and kings of 
Munster. We find the following notices of this bardic 
family in the Annals of the Four Masters. — A.D. 1483. 
Connor oge Mac Clancy, chief professor of Thomond, a 
highly accomplished man, in literature and poetry, died, 
and was succeeded by Hugh Mac Clancy. A.D. 1492. 
Hugh Mac Clancy, chief professor of history and of the 
Brehonlaws in Thomond, died. A.D. 1575. The Mac Clancy 
(Hugh), a professional lecturer, in laws and poetry, and 
one of the most upright Brehons of a territory, in Ireland, 
died ; and under the year 1576, it is recorded, that Mac 
Clancy was chief professor of Brehonism to the Dalcassians 
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(the O'Brienfl and others), and a man who kept an open 
house fop general hospitp,lity. 

The Magraths were chief Bards of Thqnaond. They are 
?Jfl,ted to have he.en men of great wealth ; and one of them 
is pecorde4 in the Annals at the je^v 1343 as chief Bard of 
leath-Mogha, which comprised Leinster and Mnnster. 
The Mac Curtins were the chief hereditary historians^ and 
t^o pf the name, Andrew and Hugh, who lived iiJ-, the 
la^t century, were eminent writers of history and poetry. 
The Mac Crowans (a name anglicised or rather translated 
Smith), Mac Bruodins and O'Dalys jvere also Bards an4 
historians tp the O'Briens, Mac Nanjara^, L^ac Mahons, 
Q'lioughlins, O'Connors, O'Gr^dys, |.?id other chiefs in 
Clare, Limerick and Tipperary ; and the P'Hickeys were 
the hereditary physicians and surgeons in Thomond. 

Some of the descendants of the bardic race have 0:fteii 
exercised their hereditary skill in poetic composition even 
to within a recent period in many parts of Ireland. " To 
the present day," says Hardiman in his Irish Minstrelsy^ 
"the rural Irish dread nothing so ipuch as the satirical 
severity of their bards. Many a man, who Sjfpuld kjndj? 
into rage at the sight- of an ^T^^ foe, will he fijjfn^ tiQ 
tremble at the thought of offending a rhymer. One of the 
latter I have seen : his name was Bxenan, and though jhe 
might not be called ' a fellpw of infinite jest, or nao^st 
excellent fancy,' yet he was a ready versifier in his n|atiy;e 
tongue, and had wit enpuglpi to keep tw.o large distripts in 
the West of Ireland for many years ani,u,sed by his rurs^ 
songs and in dread of his broad local satire. H!e bore some 
faint reseniblance to the ancient bards. He knew no ^etr 
tied residence. Wltatever house he chose tostc»pat, and 
he seldom selected the poorest, became his home during 
the time of his stay. Generally welcomed with simulated, 
though often with real sincerity, the best bed, and place 
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at table, were always at his service. Thus he lived to a 
good old age, feared for his satirical powers, but respected 
for his virtues. He has left behind some songs and sar- 
castic verses, but none of them above mediocrity." 

We are informed by Keating and Walker, that the conduct 
of the Bards as a congregated body had, at various times, 
become so intolerable to the people, that they demanded of 
the state the banishment of the whole order. The first 
instance recorded of their oppression occurred in the reign 
of Achy the Third, who resolved on their expulsion ; but 
Conor Mac Neasa, King of Ulster about the beginning 
of the Christian eraj a friend to the learned in general, 
but to the bards in particular, interposed his "mediation 
and moderated the rage of the people. 

The conduct of the Bards (says Keating) continued 
jjreprehensible from the death of Conor Mac Neasa till 
Fiachaidh mounted the throne of Ulster. Then, and once 
again in the reign of Maolcoba, who goverhed the same 
province, the hand of the monarch was raised to chastise 
them, but they were shielded from the impending stroke 
by those generous princes^ who invited and kindly received 
them into their dominions. 

Invested (gays Walker,) with honours, wealth and power; 
■endowed with extraordinary privileges, which no other sub- 
jects presumed to claim ; possessed of an art, which, by- 
soothing the mind, acquires an ascendency over ii; respected 
by the great for their learning, and reverenced, almost to 
adoration, by the vulgar, for their knowledge of the secret 
composition, and hidden harmony of the universe, — the 
Bards became, in the reign of Hugh, intolerably insolent 
and corrupted, and their order a national grievance. 
They arrogantly demanded the golden buckle and pin, 
which fastened the royal robes on the Monarch's breast, 
and had been for many generations the associate of the 
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sovereign ; they lampooned the Kobility, and were guilty 
of many immoralities. They not only grew burthensome 
to the state, which munificently supported the different 
foundations to which they belonged, but increased so prodi- 
giously that the mechanic arts languished from want of 
artificers, and agriculture from want of husbandmen. 
Hence the Monarch convened an Assembly at Dromceat 
(A.D. 580) principally to expel the Bards from the king- 
dom, and to abolish totally the whole order. But at the 
intercession of St. Columba, who was summoned from Scot- 
land to attend this Assembly, he spared it. He, however, 
reduced its numbers, allowing only to each provincial 
prince, and to each Lord of a Cantred, one registered 
OUave or Professor, who was sworn to employ his talents 
to no other purpose but the glory of the Deity, — the honor 
of his country — of its heroes — of its females — and of his 
own patron. On these Ollaves he ordained, that their 
patrons should settle an hereditary revenue. He also, 
by the advice of the saint, erected new Bardic Seminaries, 
in the nature of universities, liberally endowing them, but 
limiting the number of students in each. Of these semi- 
naries, the reigning Monarch's chief Bard was always in 
future, to be principal, or President; and he had the right 
of nominating the Ollaves entertained by the princes and 
lords. f 

A few specimens of the compositions of the Bards are 
given at the end of this volume. 



THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE GREAT BARDIC 
INSTITUTION. 



The following work, which is now published for the first 
time, has been usually designated as " The Introduction to 
Tain-bo- Cuailgne" or the cattle prey of Cooley, and as 
such is found prefixed to almost all the modern copies of 
that curious and interesting composition. In the more 
ancient MSS. which contain transcripts of the Cattle Raid, 
such as Leabhar-na-Huidhri and the Book of Leinster 
written in the 12th Century, this work is found totally 
disconnected with that tract, and we may therefore conclude 
that the Imtheacht was written for another purpose. We 
learn from the latter part of the foregoing brief sketch of 
the history of the Bards, that at various times they had 
become obnoxious to the nation by reason of their over- 
bearing insolence and exactions, and it is quite clear that the 
object of the writer evidently was to satirize the Bards, rail 
at their overbearing arrogance, check their influence, and 
cover their professional order with ridicule and contempt. 
It is, in fact, a severe satire on the whole order, and was, 
very probably, written, contemporaneously with Shanchan 
Torpest, the chief Bard of Erin in the seventh century. It is 
certain, however, that it was composed at a period subse- 
quent to the Tain-bo-Cuailgne. The author engrafted, as 
it were, his satire on the Cattle Prey, by way of account- 
ing for the origin of that composition, the writing of which 
on the Hide of the Brown Cow was superintended by St. 
Kieran of Clonmacnois. 

The text given of this work has been copied from that 
part of the Book of Mac Carthy Riagh, a MS. of the 14th 
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century written on vellum, which was until lately the pro- 
perty of Thomas Hewitt, Esq., of Summerhill House, Cork, 
a truly estimable gentleman most liberal in affording 
every access to his splendid Library and valuable collection 
of manuscripts. To him the Editor tenders his warmest 
thanks for many favours received at his hands. 

The copy taken from the Book of Mac Carthy Kiagh 
has been collated with another contained in a valuable 
MS. on paper belonging to the late Bev. Mr, Lamb of 
Newtownhamilton; and as the tract in the vellum MS. is a 
little defaced at the beginning and~ ending, these portions 
have been supplied from the paper copy. 

Denis H. Kelly of Castlekelly, Esq., in the county of 
Galway, whose knowledge of the ancient language of our 
Irish MSS, is well known, made a translation into English 
of this work in his own elegant style of composition, which 
he most kindly placed at the disposal of the Ossianic 
Society. The Editor, however, soon discovered that Mr. 
Kelly's original Irish text must have been very imperfect 
from the great variance observable in several passages 
from that of the vellum copy, and he therefore deemed it 
advisable to make his translation, in the first inetsJice, 
independent of the other to avoid confusion and omissions. 
On comparing the two English versions he found them 
happily to correspond in all those passages common to 
both originals, which has convinced him of the correctness 
of this translation. 

To my good friend John Windele, Esq., of Blair's Castle, 
Cork, the Members of the Ossianic Society are indebted for 
the production of this volume. I had much reluctance in 
mndertaking such a task, being unwilling from past exper- 
rience to encounter the labour and difficulty necessarily 
attending a work of the kind. My friend, however, whilst 
appealing to my patriotism and devotion to the good old 
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cause of our national literatul-e, promiaing at the same time 
such assistance as he was able to afford, prevailed, and I 
could no longer hesitate, knowing full well that I was in 
safe hands ; and like an honest Irishman he has fulfilled his 
promise. He read in MS. my translation and notes, 
corrected the former where necessary, and amended and 
most essentially enlarged the latter. Mr. Windele's exten- 
sive and intimate knowledge of the History and Antiquities 
of Ireland is well known to our reading public ; it ia excelled 
by none and equalled by few, as his numerous contributions 
to our Archaeological literature testify. He was the first of 
the present generation to resuscitate the old inscriptions in 
the Ogham characters, the very existence of which was 
stoutly denied by some of our most eminent Antiquaries. 
He has collected so large a number of those inscriptions, 
discovered in various parts of Ireland, but particularly in 
the South, and found in sites and positions which proved 
beyond reasonable controversy that they belonged to a pre- 
Christian period, as to bring conviction to many that the 
ancient Irish had the use of letters before the introduction 
of Christianity into this country. 

To our worthy and noble-minded President, who I am 
happy to say is a very good Celtic Scholar, I am greatly 
indebted for his careM reading of a considerable portion 
of the proof sheets of this volume whilst passing through 
the press ; and I take this opportunity of expressing my . 
sincere thanks for the many valuable improvements which 
he suggested. 

My best thanks are also due to my very good friends 
George Sigerson, Esq., M.D., and P. O'Herlihy, Esq., 
Queen's College, Cork, who suggested many improvements. 

It is with infinite pleasure I have to acknowledge the 
kindness lately bestowed on me at the Royal Irish Academy. 
To the well recognized courtesy and urbanity of Edward 
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Clibbora, Esq., the acting Librarian, have I been indebte 
for the Mlest access to the very valuable collection of Irisi 
MSS. in that magnificent Institution, whereby I have beei 
enabled to take such extracts as I required without questio: 
or restraint, greatly to the advantage of the work in hands 
and without which its completeness and value would b 
materially lessened, facilities like these, so beneficial t 
literary enquirers, entitle the Academy to the best gratitud 
of the public generally, and of every friend of Irish literatur 
especially. 

Nor should I, amidst these acknowledgments, omit award 
ing my very sincere thanks for the kindness and services rer 
dered to me in the progress of my investigations by Docto 
Siegfried and the gentlemen connected with his departmen 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. I had only to as! 
the Doctor for any MS. in the Library, and he at all time 
placed it before me with such ready cheerfulness as to con 
vince me that it was with him a pleasure to oblige. Neve 
during my life time have I experienced more real courtes; 
in any literary Institution than I have in the College Li 
brary. It is only to be equalled by that which every perso 
may be sure to experience in the Library of the Roys 
Dublin Society. 

OWEN CONNELLAN, 



Clanbrassil Place, 
Dublin, September, 1860. 
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' InjceACC i)A ctvonj&aiTije. InjceAcc literally signifies departure ; but in 
this case the terms " going fortli, the journey, or the proceedings, may be more 
applicable. The word cttoTij&ain) is compounded of citon), heavy or great, 
and saiti), learned, or professional men, and collectively signifies the great lite- 
rary body, company, or association. The terms cttott; flUAS are applied to a 
large host or army ; but in the present instance zfiort) would mean oppressive ; 
for in the course of this work it is stated that, " notwithstanding they were 
called tie heavy literary iody, and though greatly they were abhorred, yet small 
was their consumption of food," which shews that the term the writer wished 
to apply to them was, that they were hwihensome or very expensive. But as this 
great and burdensome body was composed of men professi^ the various arts 
and sciences, it may be as well to call them, par excellence, " The great Bardic 
Association or Institution. 

8 A1R01AX.L OE OiRGiALL — The origin of this kingdom or principality was 
as follows : — Carbry Liffeaohair (or of the Liffey, so called from having been 
fostered near that river), monarch of Ireland, son of the celebrated Cormac 
son of Art, son of Con of the hundred battles, was slain in the battle of Gaura 
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IN WHICH IS KXPLAINBD HOW THE TAIN (OR AN AC- 
COUNT OF THE CATTLE RAID OF CUAILGNB) WAS FIRST 
DISCOVERED, ETC. 




NOBLE, worthy, king ruled AirgialP 
at one time whose name was Hug'li son 
of Duach the Dark. Contemporaneous 
with him was Hugh the Fair, son of 
Fergna, sonof Fergus, son of Muredagh 
Mai, king of Brefney,^ and those two 
were at strife. In every good act performed by one, the 

fought against the Fiana of Erin, A.D. 296. One of Carbry Liffeachair'3 
sons, called Fiacha Sravthinne, succeeded him in the monarchy. Another son 
of Carbry, named Eohy Doivlein, was married to Alechia, daughter of Updar, 
king of Alba, now Scotland, and by her he had three sons, called by the Irish 
historians the " Three Collas," designated CoUa Uais, Colla-da-chrich (or of 
the two districts), and CoUa Meann. The three Collas, being warlike and 
ambitious princes, aimed at the monarchy, and having collected a powerful 
army they invaded Meath, and fought a battle against the royal forces, A.D. 
327, in a district called Crioch-rois, at Teltown, near the river Blackwater, In 
Meath. It was called the battle of Dubcomar, from Dnbcomar, King Fiach's 
druid, who was Main there, or from the confluence there of the Oubh, or Black- 
water, and the Boyne. In this battle the monarch's forces jrere defeated and 
himself slain, and Oolla Uais usurped the monarchy and reigned four years. 
Mnredach Tirach, the son of the former prince, Fiacha, being aided by his 
friends, compelled Colla Uais to abdicate the throne, and Muredach succeeded 
to the monarchy, and expelled the Three Collas, who were obliged to flee to 
Scotland with thirty nobles and 300 followers, and take refuge amongst their 
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mother's relatives in that country. In the course of time, the monarch, Mure- 
dach, -n-ho was their first cousin, pardoned them, and they returned to Ireland. 
The kings of Tara,.at that time, were of the race of Heremon, son of Miledh 
or Milu^ius, and the Three Collas projected a plan of dethroning the King of 
Ulster, who was of the race of Ir, son of Breogan, uncle of MUesius, and of 
making a settlement for themselves and their followers in that province. The 
Heremonians and Iriaus had contended for a long time for the sovereignty of 
Ulster, and, by consent of the monarch, tlie CoUas collected a large force, 
including seven battalions of the Fir-Domnians of Connaught, a, tribe of the 
Fir-Bolg, and being joined by a considerable force of the monarch's army, 
they marched into Ulster. The seat of the government of that province was 
the splendid palace of Emania, near Armagh, and Fergus Fogha of the Irian 
race was then the ruling sovereign. He collected all his forces to oppose the 
Collas. The two armies met in a district called Fernmoy, in Dalaradia, now 
the county of Down, at a place named Carn-Eohy-lethderg, at DrummUlaj 
near Loughbrickland, and the parish of Aghaderg still retains the name of this 
Ijlace A terrible battle ensued, which continued for six successive days, and 
it is said that so desperate was the confliet, and the slaughter so great, that 
the ground was covered with dead bodies from this Cam to Glenrigh, now the 
vale of the Newry river, a distance of about nine or ten miles. The Collas 
were finally victors ; Fergus Fogha was slain in the battle, and the remnant of 
his forces was routed, but CoUa Meann also fell in the engagement. This 
battle was fought A.D. 332, and immediately after the victory the two Collas 
marched mth their forces to Emania, which they plundered and burned, and 
thus was terminated the rule of the Irian kings of Ulster. O'Flaherty states 
in his Ogygia, vol. I., p. 149, that the duration of Emania, (one of the most 
splendid edifices in Ireland, whose site is stUl traceable,) from its erection by 
King Kimbaeth, about 352 years before the Christian era, to its destruction by 
the Collas, is six hundred and eighty-four years. By this conquest of the 
Irian kings the Collas and their followers became possessed of a great part of 
I 'Ister, and they founded the kingdom or principality of OirgiaU, which com- 
prised the territories now called the counties of Louth, Mona^an, and Armagh, 
with portions of Fermanagh, Tyrone, Derry, and the south of Antrim ; but in 
subsequent times it was narrowed to Louth and Monaghau, with a large 
portion of Armagh. It is stated by O'Halloran, vol. 2, p. 454, that the name 
OirgiaU was derived from the circumstance that the Collas stipulated with the 
monarch of Ireland, that if they or any of their posterity were demanded as 
hostages, and if shachdd, their fetters should be of gold ; and from the words 



o'lier would endeavour to excel liim ; yet both were not 
equally circumstanced ; for one was a hundred fold more 
(wealthy), just, and prosperous, namely Hugh the Fair ; 

op, gold, and 51AU, a hostage, came the name Orgiall. The O'Carfolls became 
princes of this territory. The_v were of the Dal-Fiatach race in the county of 
Do^™, and it is stated that they were descended from Carroll, prince of 
Oirgiall in St. Patrick's time, from whom they took their family name. 
Donogh O'CarroIl, the last celebrated prince of this family, founded in A.D. 
1 1 42 Mellifont Abhey in the county of Louth. I have not discovered in the 
Annals the name of Aodh, son of Duach the black, but I do And an Aodh-dubh 
or Hugh the black, prince of Ulidia (or Down, in A.D. 592) who lived about 
the time a.ssigned by the author of tliis work. The jDrinces of Oirgiall had 
their chief residence at Clogher in Tyrone, and the Bisliops of Clogher are 
styled in the Annals, Bishops of Oirgiall. The Mac Mahons of the Clan CoUa 
race became princes of Oirgiall'after the O'CarroIls were .subdued hj' John de 
Courcy in the 12th century. The Mac Mahons became Lords of Jlonaghan, 
D-irtry, and Farney, and also Lords of Lurgan, and maintained their power as 
chiefs to the reign of James I. Oirgiall was called by Latin writers OrgalUa 
and Krgallia, and by the English Oriel and U/iel. — Connellan^s Annals of the 
Four Masters, 

To this note, already we fear too long, we can hardly refrain from adding a 
legend of Oriel characteristic of a mode of thinking and waywardness of feeling 
not infrequent of example in the old chivalry of Ireland. To its own peculiar 
merits it adds the recommendation of an effective and beautiful translation by 
the lamented Mangan. 

ECHOES OF SONG FROM THE WEST AND THE F..VST. 
By Jajies Cr.AF.EXCE Maugan. 

so. I. THE TKAGEDY OF RUAGIIRI AND DEAllBHOKGILLA. 

(From the Irish of Charles Boy Mc Qiiillrm.) 
AK*;rjlEXT. 
(Run.gbri, Prince of Oriel, after an absence of two days and nights from his 
own territories on a hunting expedition, suddenly recollects that lie has forgot- 
ten his wedding-day. He despairs of forgiveness from thf bride whom he 
appears to have slighted, Dearbhorgilla, daughter of Prince C^irtre, but would 
scorn her too much to wed her if she could forgive him. He accordingly 
prepares for battle mth her and her father, but unfortunately entrusts the 
command of his forces to one of his most aged Ceanns, or captains. He is 
probably incited to the selection of this chieftain by a wish to avoid provoking 
hostilities, which, however, if they occur, he will meet liy defiance and conflict ; 
but his choice proves to ha^e been .n fatal one. His C'niinn is seized ivith a 
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strange feeling of fear in the midst of the fray ; and this, being commimieatea 
to his troops, enlarges Into a panic, and Euaghri's followers are all slaughtered. 
Ruaghri himself arrives next day on the battle-plain, and, perceiving the 
result of the contest, stab's himself to the heart. Dearbhorgilla witnesses this 
sad catastrophe from a distance, and, rushing towards the scene of it, clasps 
her lover in her arms ; but her stern father, following, tears her away from the 
bleeding corpse, and has her cast in his wrath, it is supposed, into one of the 
dungeons of his castle. But of her fate nothing certain is known afterwards ; 
though, from subsequent circumstances, it is conjectured that she perished, the 
victim of her lover's thoughtlessness and her father's tyranny.) 

Know ye the tale of the Prince of Oriel, 

Of Eury, last of his line of kings ? 
I pen it here as a sad memorial 

Of how much woe reckless folly brings ! 

Of a time that Eury rode woodwards, clothtil 

In silk and gold on a hunting chase, 
He thought like thunder* on his betrothed. 

And with clenched hand he smote his face. 

" Fareer .'f Mo bhron !% Princess DarvorgUla ! 

Forgive she wiU not a slight like this ; 
But could she, dared she, I should be still a 

Base wretch to wed her for heaven's best bliss ! 

" F(weer ! Fareer ! Princess Darvorgilla ! 

She has four hundred young bowmen bold ; 
But I — I love her, and would not spiU a 

Drop of their' blood for ten torques§ of gold. 

" Still, woe to all who provoke to slaughter ! 

I count as nought, weighed with fame like mine, 
The birth and beauty of Cairtre's daughter ; 

So, judge the sword between line and line ! 

* H-saoil se mar teoirneadi ; he thought UUe thunder ; i.e. the thought came on him 
like a thunderbolt, 
•f Alas ! X My grief ! § Royal neck ornaments. 



whilst the other was valiant and warlike, namely Hugh the 
son of Duach the Dark, king of Oirgiall. It was, indeed, 
far easier for him to be the more warlike of the two, for he 
had a shield, and the name of the shield was Duv-Qilla (the 

" Thou, tlierefore, Calbhach, go, call a muster. 

And wind the bugle by fort and duu ! 
When stain shall tarnish our House's lustre, 

Then sets in blackness the noon-day sun !" 

But Calbhach answered, " Light need to do so ! 

Behold the noblest of heroes here ! 
^Vhat foe confronts us, I reck liiot -whoso, 

Shall fly before us like hunted deer !" 

Spake Eury then — " Calbhach, as thou wiliest ! 

But see, old man, there be brief delay — 
For this chill parle is of all things chiUest, 

And my fleet courser must now away ! 

" Tet, though thou march with thy legions townwards. 

Well armed for ambush or treacherous fray, 
Still shew they point their bare weapons downwards, 

As those of warriors averse to slay !" 

Now, when the clansmen were armed and mounted, 

The aged Calbhach gave way to fears ; 
For, foot and horsemen, they barely counted 

A hundred cross-bows and forty spears. 

And thus exclaimed he, " My soul is shaken 1 

We die the death, not of men, but slaves ; 
We sleep the sleep from which none awaken, 

And Scorn shall point at our tombless graves !" 

Then out spake Fergal — " A charge so weighty 

As this, Eury, thou shouldst not throw 
On a drivelling dotard of eight-and-eighty, 

Whose arm is nerveless for spear or bow !" 

But Eury answered, " Away I To-morrow 

Myself will stand in TraghvaUy* town ; 
But, come what may come, this day I borrow 

To hunt through Glafna the brown deer down !" 
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So, through the night, unto grey TraghvaHy, 

The feeble Cemn led his hosts along ; 
But, faint and heart-sore, they could not rally, 

So deeply Rury had wrought them wrong. 

Now, when the Princess beheld advancing 

Her lover's troops with their arms reversed. 
In lieu of broadswords and chargers prancing, 

She felt.her heart's hopes were dead and hearsed. 

And on her knees to her ireful father 

She prayed, " Oh, father, let this pass by ; 
■ "War'not' against the brave Eury ! Eather 
'"^' Pierce this fond bosom, and let me die 1" 

But Cairtre rose in volcanic fury, 

And so he spake — ■" By the might of God, 
. I hold no terms with this craven Eury 
Till he or I lie below the sod ! 

" Thou shameless child! Thou, alike unworthy 

Of him, thy father, who speaks thee thus. 
And her, my Mhearb,'' who in sorrow bore thee ; 

Wilt thou dishonour thyself and us ? 

" Behold ! I march with my serried bowmen — 

Four hundred thine, and a thousand mine ; 
I march to crush these degraded foemen. 

Who gorge the ravens ere day decline !" 

Meet now both armies in mortal struggle. 

The spears are shivered, the javelins fly ; 
But, what strange terror, what mental juggle, 

Be those that speak out of Calbhach's eye ? 

It is — ^it must be, some speU Satanic, 

That masters him and his gallant host. 
Woe, woe, the day ! An inglorious panic 

O'eruowers the legions — and all is lost ! 

* Martha- 
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Black Attendant), and one of its properties was this, that 
whosoever was opposed to it in the field of battle became as 
enfeebled as an old woman, and all fled before it in every 
conflict it entered into, even when there was present but 
the shield itself and its bearer. 

Woe, woe, that day, and that hour of carnage ! 

Too well they witness to Fergal's truth ! 
Too well in bloodiest appeal they warn Age 

Not lightly thus to match swords with Youth ! 

When Eury reached, in the red of morning, 

The battle-ground, it was he who felt 
The dreadful weight of this ghastly warnini 

And what a blow had o'ernight been deait ! 

So, glancing round him, and sadly groanin; 

He pierced his breast with his noble bladf ; 
Thus all too mournfully mis-atoning 

For that black ruin his word had made. 

But hear ye further ! When Cairtre's daughter 

Saw what a fate had o'erta'en her Brave, ■■ _. "'* f- 

Her eyes became as twin founts of water, '•„".»■ 
Her heart again as a darker grave ■.•^- ( 

Clasp now thy lover, unhappy maiden ! 

But, see ! thy sire tears thine arms away ! ' 
And in a dungeon, all anguish-laden, ,^ _ . — »~-»- — ■ 

Shalt thou be cast ere the shut of day ! 

But what shall be in the sad years coming 

Thy doom ? I know not, but guess too well 
That sunlight never shall trace thee roaming 

Ayond the gloom of thy sunken cell ! 

This is the tale of the Prince of Oriel 

And Darvorgilla, both sprung of Kings ; 
I pen it here as a dark memorial 

Of how much woe thoughtless Folly brings. 
' Brefne or Brefmy. — The ancient Idngdom of Brefney comprised the 
present counties of Cavan and Leitrim, with portions of Meath and of the 
barony of Caibury in the county of Sligo, as we are informed in the Annals 
of the Four Masters, at A.D. 12.58, that Hy Briuin Brefney (which was 
another name for it) extendei from Kells (in Meath) to Dnimcliff (in the 
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barony of Carbury, in the county of SUgo.) lb t)niu]i) Utteifije, or Hy Bruin 
Brefney, was so called from having been possessed by the race of Bruin or 
Brian, wbo was king of Connauglit in the fourth century. He was the son of 
Eochaidh Muighmeodhan (or Eohy Muimeodan), who was Monarch of Ireland 
from A.D. 358 to A.D. 360, and was of the race of Heremon, eon of Milesius. 
Brian had twenty-four sons, whose posterity possessed the greater part of 
Connaught, and were called the Hy Briuin, or race of Brian. The following 
families were of the race of Brian,— the O'Connors, kings of Connaught ; the 
Mac Dermotts, princes of Moylurg, in Roscommon; Mac Donoghs, Lords of 
Tirerrill and Corran, in the county of Sligo ; O'Flaheftys and O'Malleys, 
Lords in Galway and Mayo ; the O'Rourkes, kings of Brefney, and the O'Reillys 
of Cavau. The O'Rourkes and O'Reillys were descended from Aodh Floim, 
or Hugh the Fair, the personage, it seems, who is mentioned in this work, and 
they were on that account designated CUmn-Aodha-Firm, or the posterity of 
Hugh the Fair. This Hugh was King of Connaught in the beginning of the 
seventh century, and died A.D. 611. He was buried at Fenagh, in the county 
of Leitrim. In the tenth century the kingdom of Brefney was divided into 
two principalities, called Brefney O'Rourke, or West Brefney, which comprised 
the present county of Leitrim, with the barony of Tullaghagh and part of the 
barony of Tullaghonoho ; and Brefney O'Reilly, or East Brefney, which com- 
prised the remaiader of the county of Cavan, the river at BaHyconneU being 
the boundary between the two Brefneys. The entire of Brefney originally 
formed part of the kingdom of Coimaught, but in the reign of Elizabeth it was 
formed into the counties of Cavan and Leitrim, when Cavan was added to the 
province of Ulster. The O'Rourkes took their family name from Ruarc, prince 
of Brefney in the tenth century. The O'Rourkes often contended with the 
O'Connors for the sovereignty of Connaught, and it is stated that one of them, 
named Fergal O'Rourke, in the tenth century, became kiug of that province, 
and reigned from A.D. 960 to A.D. 964, when he was killed in a battle with 
the men of Meath. It is stated in the Annals of the Four Masters at the year 
1362 that the rule of O'Rourke extended at one time as king of Brefney from 
Caladh, in the territory of Hy Many (or O'Kelly's country in Galway and 
Roscommon) to Bundroos on the borders of Leitrim and Donegal, and from 
Grauard in Teffia, in the county of Longford, to the strand of Eothuille, in the 
barony of Tirerrill, near Ballysadare, in the county of Sligo. This would go 
to prove that they levied tribute over the counties of Cavan and Leitrim, and 
large portions of the counties of Roscommon and Sligo. In latter times the 
O'Rourkes had their chief's castles at Dromahaire, Leitrim, Carrickallen, and 
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It was at that very period and time that Eohy the chief 
Professor was staying with the king of Brefney, and this 
was Dalian Forguil.^ He was accompanied by a numerous 

CasUecar, and they maintained their independence, as princes of West Brefney, 
down to the reign of James I., and had considerable possessions even until the 
CromweUian wars, when their estates were confiscated. Several of the 
O'Eourkes have been distinguished in the military service of foreign states, as 
Count Owen O'Kourke, of the Austrian service, under the Empress Maria 
Theresa ; Count John O'Eourke, who served as a commander in the armies of 
France, Eussia, and Poland, between the years 1763 and 1780; andhisbro-' 
ther Count O'Eourke, who was a colonel of cavalry in the Austrian service, 
at the same time, and was married to a niece of Field Marshal De Lacy. 
There was lately a Count O'Eourke in the military service of Eussia. The 
kingdom of Brefney was generally called by the old English writers The Bren- 
ny.—Cotmellan's Annals of the Four Masters. 

' Dallas Fokguil. O'Eeilly, in his account of the Irish Writers, in the 
Transactions of the Iberno- Celtic Society, gives the following account of 
Dalian ForgaUl : — 

" A.D. 696. About this period flourished Eochaidh Eigeas, (the wise) or 
EocHAiDH Dalian, or Dallan ForgaUl, by which latter name he is generally 
called. He was a disciple of St. Columb Cille, and attended him at the great 
assembly of Dromceat, convened by Aodh, son of Ainmireach, monarch of 
Ireland, A.D. 588. Dalian wrote a life of his master, and the Amhra Colum 
Chille, or elegiac verses in praise of St. Columb, by which it appears he sur- 
vived that Saint, who, we are told, died on Whit-Sunday, the 9th of June, 
A.D. 592, according to the Four Masters, or A.D. 597, according to Tigernach. 
Several imperfect copies of the Amhra, written on vellum, are in various hands. 
One copy is in Marsh's library, another in the library of Trinity College, ano- 
ther in the collection of William Monck Mason, Esq., and another, written in 
1813, is in the collection of the Assistant Secretary, who has also a perfect 
copy, written on paper, which was once the property of Cucoigcriche O'Clery, 
one of the persons employed in the compilation of the Annals of the Four 
Masters. The R6ii)fc6l, or preliminary discourse, prefixed to this tract, shews 
the time and place in which it was written. It begins : — " locc bon eUibeiJri 
OfiuitnnjcbeACA b? cuajci Cjapacca Slliji?] 3ein)it), atv ir ai)i) &o noijAS )i) 
n)byv6'^]\ tDtiutijo Cecco. In Ajnireit, injotttto .i. Svimren ?let)0 njAC 2l]i)n)eitAc 
tii l)eitet)i) ii)&eTii)A6 lo triofioail. Ro bacufi cfiA ^m Tils'* ^ec jij \)Qvni)t) ]r) 
cAt) riP. <"^'it 2te& t^on cixc ni &)b. Ur b]xic lo Filib ; ^leb njAC iliijrblMS t)A 
ijeAll, -[c" The place of this tract is Dromceat, in the north, in Cianachta 
of Glenn Geirin, for it was there the great assembly of Dromceat was held. 
[Dromceat, near Drumachose in the county of Derry.] Its time, moreover. 
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IDAb b* peAjtit leif, 0]x bo. i)|TO6A A CJIU15 A5uf a ce<\£;- 

pACA. 

"C^ltlA Aeo t)-o)5Ci nig Bfteipije A qs t)-61a. a^ii^- Af- 
beiftc TtA "DaIUt). 2t)6|t boif*"! <'^3"r ^° cASuf UAitT) a 
iDbAllAji), A^i ffe. M] blt)5t)<v6 T-it), A|t OaIUi), A|t (I* moit 
iT)'or)6i|t A i)-2llbAit) *5UT a Saxait) aju]- a m-B|teACAir) 
Ajuf A "pitA^Tjc, o^ Ac^ oUArtjtjACC JAC cp^jc b'^b |-]tj A5Arr). 
3l»eAb, Ajt 2le8 i^iorifj, bo bentimri lomAfiCAb 5AC ^115 
Ajur 5AC ]10-^Iaic b]b ]*]t) u]l6 bu]C, o|t ^r) cai) ceij]^*! A|t 

CUAl]tC ollATbuACCA A 5-C]tT0CAlb C]AT)A COjli^CIjeAC A, ^T) 

CAT) ceA]*bAi56AT bo uajc cui|tiiT)]*] bo ioa h]OV<^^ cu5Ab, 
A^^ui" At) cAf) A ceAtbAigeAi* c|tui&6 UA1C cuiTtTti^f] C]au6 t^a 
^otjAb ; Ajuf AT) CAT) ceAi-bA]5eAT pli)3it) «a1c cui^jTon 
PIDSIO lUA blor)A*', 1or)Ar 30 h--\:a\^X] bo cito&, A^uf bo 

COIJAC, AJUf lj-10T)TT)A^ TOrr)liVT) HOTtJAb. CitfeAb AT) p&c pA 
1J-Ab]tA0|TI f]T), A Tt|5 ? A|t t)AU&T). )ort)0|t|10, ol AT) itjj. 

Ba co|ia &tt|cpT At) CI bo b&A& con)i)6y t^]iiomf a .1. ^115 Oiit- 
3]aUa, 5AC r)]6 b'iA]t|tpA6 ^A])t b'p^jAil ua6a. V\] pu]l 

<^151> Af *t)AU&V, A T)-eCrT)Uf A ^lA^cjupA T)] 1)AC C)bl1A6. 

bArt^i-A. 2lcA urr)0|tfto, a|i 2le& pi^t). Ci& e]*eir)? Aft <t)Al- 
la.r). Sc]Ac ^u]l A]5i ; OuibsillA a Ait)tT), A5up -[y le^p |to 
jAbport) T)eA|ic niArtj, A5UT fi" le]]* jAbuf pop, A5up bo co- 
•pAfT) citjoc r)-0ift5|AUA corjA blt)l^ib, A5up t)) cibftA& bu]c- 
ri bl- Ml bAccuiT)5i ^i|te]qp tjij, Aft "DaU^t), Agup &a 

was the time of Aedh (Hugh) son of Ainmerach, monarch of Ireland, who 
held this assemhly. There were also thirteen kings of Ireland at this time, 
and Aedh (Hugh) was the name of each of them, as said the poet. Aedh 
son of Ainmerach of battles, &c." The Amhra begins, " 0|a &ia So fiusAT 
ne c]Ar ir)A 5r)U)r." 

He also wrote the Amhra Sionain, or Elegy on the death of Saint Seanan 
(of Inis-Catha, patron Saint of the coimty Clare) beginning, " S&IAX] yoe'^ 
TJft Acoift." " Noble Seanan, peaceful father." A copy of this poem is in the 
collection of the Assistant Secretary, and it and the Amlira Coluim Cille are in 
the Bearla Feni, or Fenian dialect of the Irish, accompanied by a gloss. There 
is a copj' of another poem of Dalian Forgaill's in the Seabright collection of 
manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College, beginning, "&mb j-iu^ (,„{, 
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professional body, and the quarter he liked best was Brefne^', 
for numerous were its flocks and cattle herds. / 

It happened that the king of Brefney was one night in 
his festive chamber, and he said to Dalian : — " Thou hast 
great honour and privilege from me." " That is not to be 
wondered at," said Dalian, " for great is my honour in 
Alban (Scotland), in Saxonland, in Britain, (perhaps Wales) 
and in France,^ because I hold the chief professorship of all 
those countries." " Notwithstanding all that," said Hugh 
the Fair,^" I give you more than all those kings and noble 
chiefs together, for whenever thou goest on a professional 
visit into distant foreign countries, and if thou shouldst 
lose a cow I send you a cow in its place, and if thou shouldst 
lose goods I send you goods instead of them, and if thou 
losest a penny I put a penny in its place, in order that thou 
mayest find thy cattle, goods, and wealth whole on thy 
return." " Why sayest thou this, king?" says Dalian. 
" For this reason," said the king, " that thou shouldst ob- 
tain whatever thou wouldst ask from that person whom thou 
honourest as much as me, and that is the king of Oirgiall." 
" He has nothing," says Dalian, " excepting his sovereignty, 
that he would not give me." " He has, surely," says 
Huffh the Fair. " What is that ?" asked Dalian. " A shield 
which he has ; its name is Duv-Gilla, and by it he has hi- 
therto gained sway and will ever gain it, and by it he has 
defended the territory of Oirgiall and its borders, and he 
would not give it to thee." " That is not the request of a 
truly learned man, and if it were I would ask it." " I will 

Am") V't^m" " Upon the aims of Duach Dubh, king of Oirgialla." From 
tljjs it appears that the shaft of Duach's spear was made of the eo RorfA, or 
yew of Eoss. It is probable many more of the works of Dalian are extant, 
although they have not come within our knowledge." See also Colgcm's Acta 
Sanctorum, p. 203. 

I Gaul received the name of France on its conquest by the Franks about 
A.D. 450. 
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TOA& eA6 bo lAfipAirbri bl- 'Do bfeATT'* ^^S *"*1^n •*^ ''"^ 
&<v blAtt|tAi6, A|t 2le8 }:]r)V, •!• c&Ab bA 3*6 C|m6. R<v5ACf<v 

6a blAltriAl6, A|t <t)AlUl), ASUI* tr)UT)A I^AJATl bl AepiJAb HI 

OipsiaUa. KucfAc Af It) ■A5*!*' Tlf • 

^irei"r 'DaUAo 5u njoc A5wr SAbcATi a eic bo, a5U|* ^uc 
le]f A c|t] i)Aet)bAitt ollArbAt) co butiAb ]t]5 Oi|151aIIa. Oc 
cuaIaiS ]t) |ti IDaUAi) bo be^c t^o|t ^]i) ijaicc], cAimc cui5i, 
A5Uf CU5 ceoftA ^65 bo, A^uy bo cu]|t i:Ailte |iiA A oIIait)- 
t)uib, A5Uf |tobinjAi]iCA8 t)AllAt) Tfl'? ^u^Ab. Ni A||tif]itb, 
Ap t)AllAo, CO i:eAf onj it) ^JuigbcA Aro AccbuitJS^Ab. C|t&Ac 
It) Accb«(t)5eAb ? ol ]r) it]. t)o fqAcbfA, A|t t)AlliVD .1. 
•CuibsjllA. N] bAcbcuiT)5eAb pnteiqi" nt?) o^ It) m> -^S"!* 
bA njAb 6Ab bo gebcofA. 'CucuffA buAt) cu5AC|*a bA c^i^t)? 
A|t iDAllAt). 2t)Aic leAnjfA bo 6uai) b'e]fceACc, ol )r) |i). 
Ro 5Ab cftAc At) buAt) AifjlAib 1*0 : — 

21 eA]tft AbA A 2le8, 
21 bA]5 bAt)A bu]|i ; 
21 tbA(c tijAti rbu]]t tbo]]t, 
CotjA cu^itpe ^o]x cul ; 
Cot)A 3-cui|tpe po|t j-cul, 
2l66 tbic OwAic bu]b ; 
)|* TOA^C tflOJt A rbAo^t), 
5at) AOift ir S^U oil; 
21 5tt]At) bA^cle A iieAT)t), 
jp AcuActbATt leAtt) ; 
21 clAit pjCClll plOTJt), 
Cot) qlpeAti) A eA(t. 

Jr M^Aic At) bAtj fit), Ai|i Atj ]t]5, 5i8b6 cui5peA8 &. Jf 
VPV 'siFTI riiJ^ -^IT* 'DaIU?, A3ur 3i8b& bo 5^8 At) poit- 
8eATt3A8 i:il6, ip 86 p&^t) ir c6)it a tbtt)1U5A8, aji p&; ASup 
6'r ti^eipe bo in]t)ve At) buAt) ir "76 tbit)e6cAr &. "21 cAjt 
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reward you for going to ask it," said Hugh the Fair, viz., 
one hundred of each kind of cattle." " I will go to ask it," 
said Dalian, " and if I shall not obtain it, I will satirize the 
king of Oirgiall." They passed over that night. 

DaUan arose early, and his steeds were got ready for 
him, and he took along with him his thrice nine Professors 
to the. Dun of the king of Oirgiall. When the king was 
informed that Dalian was on the layrn, he came forth to 
meet him and gave him three kisses. In like manner he 
welcomed his acgompanying professors, after which Dalian 
was borne into the fortress. " I will not stay," says Dalian, 
" till I know whether I shall obtain my request." " What 
is the request 1" asked the king. " Thy shield," replied 
Dalian, " namely Duv-Gilla." " That is not the request of 
a truly learned man," said the king, " and if it were thou 
shouldst obtain it." " I have brought you a poem for it," 
said Dalian. " I would like to hear your poem," said the 
king. He then recited the poem as follows : — 

A hero of fortune (art thou) Hugh 

Thou daring, determined foe (or venom). 

Thy goodness as the gTeat ocean ; 

Thou canst not be subdued. 

Thou canst not be impeded, 

Hugh, son of Duach the Dark. 

Good and great is his substance. 

Without censure, and without reproach, 

Thou sun after leaving its stars 

Which is awful to me. 

Thou white chess-board 

We will return, hero. 
" That is a good poem," says the king, " whoever could 
understand it." " That is true for you," says Dalian, " and / 
whosoever composes a poetic remonstrance, it is he himself 
who ought to explain it ; and as it was I that composed it. 
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A^A 2lo6," A bubAinc ^]i]oz, .1. cufA eAii|tA 3*1 rsi''^ ^B^T 
eii)5t)10rt)A &-\}\]ot)v. " 21 6ai5 6i),i)A 6tt]]i," a &ubAi|tc 
V]i]Oz .1. b^i5 11* A]i)TO bo t)e]n), A5111* if b^rjA tfe^b bo ijejrb- 
f I .1. bo fSIAc, A 5-CAC tl6 A 5-cotr)lAr)t). " 21 rbAic njuit 
tt)U]it tijoiit" .1. bA njAb leAc n)A]ceAT t)a tijAitA bo bAilpeA 
be bo Ae^- ejCf I asu]- eAlA&Ai). " 21 5jtiAT) bAicle a iteATjt)," 
.1. 10 5T*l<'^t) cA|teii* A |teAt)i) b'^Acb^^l a x] x\V i**!!^ IT* 
feAji^t A beAlb, ASuf tj^ |:6ATtit a beAlb ^pA bo SeAlbfA. 
" 21 clAft ^jcceAll i:]r)ij" .i. bA rtj-beAbjf .uji. i:o||ti)e ficcle 
oc Aet) buirje, p) bub i:e]]t]ibe bo b© •^^^T 3<^f '-'■^T' ■*13!- 
jr cufA cl^ti cocbi»15C( A5Uf cor)5TbAlA b-^jeAfi ij-6i|i(or)T), 

Jf rijAic X]r), A|t 1^1 Oiti5]aU, A5itT bo bfeATtfA C]tui6 ajui* 
ceAc^tA bA C]t)r). 'CAbAjit bA tj-5Abctt|t ua^c, A]t "iDAmij 
A3u|* bo jtorjttff A buArj el] ttjolcA boo T''^1'*^> •!• • — 

21 2le8 Tui&C6i|to 1*ei3) 
CoT) l*el3A bo xc]A.t, 
Keb cooi) A fteAjjt), 
CeATjo A|t c|ieAb 'f'*!^ cfi]Ac. 
BeAnurt)T)e a cfiuc beAT), 
T!iA|t 5AC i;]T)t) ]"fiuc P]aU 

2t)o6 Clt) CT)UC COtJ C|t|AC, 

2t)u TqAc ^-ceo a fciAC ; 
SciAC bfteAC biAccA b]tAr), 
5efi6 bAbb b^A b]tuAC. 
Sc]Ac coitjAbbttl CAeti), 
2lcA A5 2le& n)Ac 'Duac; 
BeAproAic o njAC <DttAC, 
Fe T)-bulA -poit cAj, 
Sc]Ac conjAbbul cAert) 
•Dajij o 2le& A|i ibA]. 
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it is I that will interpret it." ' A hero of fortune art thou 
Hugh/ I have addressed to thee, that is, thou art the 
hero of valour and of singular deeds of (the men of) Ireland. 
' Thou venom, daring and firm,' I addressed to thee, that is 
Daigh is a name for poison, and daringly enters thy venom, 
namely thy shield, into battle and conflict. ' Thou good- 
ness as the great ocean,' that is to say that if the wealth of 
the ocean belonged to thee thou wouldst distribute it amongst 
the professors of arts and sciences. ' Thoa sun after (leaving) 
its stars,' that is, the sun after leaving its stars is the time 
its figure appears best, and its figure is not better than your 
figure. ' Thou white chess-board,' that is, if any person 
should have seven sets of chess-men they would be of no 
use to him if wanting a board. Thou art the board for the 
support and protection of the men of Ireland, &c." 

" That is good," said the king, " and I will give money 
and cattle for it." " Give it if it he taken from thee," says 
Dalian, " and I have composed another poem for the shield 
as follows : — 

Hugh, generous and worthy, 

Chasing is thy shield 

As the wave which runs its course ; 

Thou art head of our tribes and chiefs. 

We will convey thy mighty fame 

Beyond every clear and productive stream. 

Honour, without envy, to the prince. 

My magnificent shield is his shield ; 

A speckled shield, the feeder of ravens, 

Wards off the foe from his borders. 

Surprising and beautiful shield 

Is with Hugh the son of Duach ; 

We will bear it away from the son of Duach 

Ere we should depart in sorrow ; 

A surprizing and beautiful shield 

AVill be given to me by Hugh for praise. 
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jr n)A]i It) buAT) roph A Ob^UJiio, <^n 2le8, Asur ir) D] ir 
cuWib ]i]A .1. oji Ajuf AiitjeAc, r^oic A5ur trjAiTje, bo seb- 
cu]^ UAiT^fi lAc. Ml seb^A tit), A|t "D^lUt), o?^ ir *'<"> 
fCiAc bo |tot)ur rt>u 8u*t); A5i*r ^<' T^ot)nr ^ouj- bUAt) elj 
boo fCIAC •!• : — 

4>tt]b5iolU bu bA TtjAin eo fltAife, 

Kit)t) riois® fOAir® ; 

Oo 6§AT) bUA^t) b'piofA A5Ait)i>e, 
^'2lo6 bo c]oijt) Uitbe sUife. 

L^t) t)<^c ]ot)t)At) A3 biAblAj-AS, 
21 1) biO|i cuIaioo bAijt CTtAobAib; 
Be^b u^le poft luA]ror)eA6, 
■ppo^lS <^ 5-COtDA T^oit l:A0b|tA5. 

6AbAC 3t)^ic A]lt A coitp, V] 3*1 ^> 
Stj^cAb tjo i*n^ice cftotT), 

"ClAg tUA]t CAftb Al]t ltA]C b|tA1C, 

2lnt t)A tIa^c Ajtt T)A i^Aice. 

3at) 3Aitiro A 3-ceiU bo pije, 
3At) clo|6eATb 3At) |iuit)t)e, 
Oj*t><v SAOjce 30 i:)-bu]be bfiuioos, 
Btti^e bATt fe|oc 5^71 2lo6 bu^lle bu]be. 

jf njAic^ij buAt) ]*oip, A <t)bAUAiT), Aft 2le6, A-^uy ceAtjoc- 
ACf A CO n)A]i bl b'oft A3uf b'Ai|i3eAc ; bo bfeA]tA fof cfeAb 
bA 3AC c]ttt& bA ci^b. Jf ti^A^c -cit)} '^T} ^^^^^V, 3i&eA8 
V] bubAi|ir bu^t)] bA bfel b'op t)a b'Ai|i3eAc t)A 60 fSAbu^b 

I In the Book of Mac Carthy Eiach, from -which the original Irish has heen 
copied, there is only the first line of this poem given, viz. " l>U)b5iUA &u bA 
ti)Ail"l, ic." " DuvgUla that is more beautiful, &c." In a more modern copy 
of the work, this poem is so much corrupted, that it has not been deemed 
worthy of publication. The copy in Hardiman's Irish Minstrelsy, vol. II., p. 
190, is barely preferable, and is given here, as also the poetic rendering in that 
work, which may be more acceptable to the reader than any literal translation 
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*' That is a good poem, Dalian," said Hugli, " and 
whatever is meet, viz., gold, silver, jewels and substance, 
thou shalt have them from me." " I will not have them," 
said Dalian, " because it was for the shield I composed my • 
poem, and I have composed another poem, also for the 
shield, viz. :" — 

Bright as the speckled salmon of the wave !' 
Dubh-Ghiolla ! panic of the banded brave ; 
With thee would I combine in deathless praise, 
Proud Aodh, whose arm of might thy burthen sways. 

Fenced with its thorny mail the holly stands — 
So round the prince the guardian shield expands : 
The bull's strong hide the needle's point defies — 
Thus vainly round him baffled ranks arise : 

That shield at once his panoply and blade, 
He scorns the spear, the falchion's feebler aid. 

As chafing storms too long in durance pent 
Sweep through the forest, finding sudden vent ; 
Such is the voice of Aodh, when with his shield 
Compassed, he stands bright terror of the field. 

"That is a good poem, Dalian," said Hugh, " and I 
wiU give good payment for it of gold and silver ; I will, 
moreover give a hundred of each flock for it," "That is V 
very good," said Dalian, " however nought of all the gold, 

which the writer could give of it. The English version is by Henry Grattan 
Curran, from a literal translation by James Scurry, Esq. one of the best Irish 
scholars of his time, and whose premature death was a, serious loss to Irish 
literature. It may be observed that, according to the original poem of Dalian 
given in the Introduction, he did not aUude to a speckled salmon. It was the 
eo fiorA, or the magic yew tree of Ross (perhaps Rush) that he had in view, 
the shield of Hugh being made of the wood of that tree. 
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p) bon)A}r), T)] sebACfA UA]t> acc ]V yc^t^i. N| cibAjtr* 1" 
TCI AC bu|c, Alt 2le8. ^leitpACfA ciifA, A]! <t)All&T). f}]itA 
A5ur Tt)]|tbiiil| Tt|5 fjTbe A3uf caIttjaoa uAirt^n ac AJA^b 
bott) f AejtAb Asuf boft) aijaciiI o|tc. 2l5Uf it; curbAir) leAc, 
A ^bAll<xiv, Alt 2leb, 1T) CA1) bo poor^c rjAeiti^ 6|Tt6ATjT) co- 
bAC eAb]tuior)A5UTribn 2lef eUbAij 6iiieAi)i), 5ibe Acuibn 
bo gei^Ab AejtA 50 becoi^t bqijr), c|t] bolsA A]qT1 b'p&f Ai|t ; 
A5ur bA it)A& x]VVe bo coiUpeAb asuj* T|bT1 bA berjAtb 5u 
c6]it, It) oi^teAb ceAbrjA b'pAf o^ixirjoe ; A5UC ^r 1<^^ '5<^ 
T)Aeitb nt> Coluro c|Ue ti^ac "peiblin); CiA|i&t) CIuai^a; 

' ColiimWilk was son of Feilimid, who was grandson of Niall of the Hostages, 
by Aethena, daughter of Macanava, who was of a princely family in Leinster. 
According to the most probable accounts, Columbkille was born A.D. 521, at 
Gartan, in the barony of Kilmacrenan, county of Donegal. His first name 
was Crimthcm, which, by reason of his dove-like simplicity and innocence of 
life, was afterwards changed into CoJum, i.e. Coiuniba, to which was added in 
the course of time Cille, or of the church, on account of the number of mon- 
asteries and churches which he founded, and by which he has been distinguished 
from other saints of the same name. It is stated that his tutor was St. 
Molaise, patron of De\dnish, Inish Murray, and other places, and also that he 
studied under Finnian of Magh-bUe or Moville in the county of Down. In 
the 25th year of his age he founded a monastery, A.D. 546, on a pleasant 
eminence covered with oaks, called Doire-Calyaich, or the oak grove of Calgach, 
near Lough Foyle to the west, and whence is derived the narae of the city of 
Derry. About the year 550 he erected a monastery at Dair-magh^ oak-field, 
now Durrow in the King's County ; he also'founded the Monastery of Kells, 
in Meath, about the year 552. The Book of Columbkille, containing a copy 
of the Gospels, said to have been written by him, and now in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, is more generally known as the Book of Kells, as 
having been deposited in tte monastery of that place. It is the oldest MS. in 
Ireland, and the writing and illuminated letters are so exceedingly beautiful 
that it was called " The Book of the Angel," from a tradition which stated 
that it was written by an Angel. The Book of Durrow is also deposited in the 
same Library, and its writing is an elegant specimen of the caligraphy of the 
age to -which it is ascribed. Several monasteries which are said to have been 
founded by him, were only dedicated to him, before and after his death, bv 
others ; and the abbots and superiors of those ecclesiastical establishments 
were, in after times, designated as Coarhs, or successors of Columba. The 
cause of hia leaving Ireland was as follows i — Columba, happening to be on a 
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tlie silver, and the jewels of the world, that have been ex- 
pressed by the mouth of man, will I accept from thee bnt 
the shield." " I will not give you the shield," said Hugh. 
" I will satirize you," said Dalian. "The powers and mi-, 
racles of the king of Heaven and earth be on my side to 
save and protect me against thee ! And dost thou remem- 
ber, Dalian," said Hugh, "that when the saints of Erin 
made peace between us (the kings) and you the bards of 
Erin, it was agreed that whosoever of you should compose 
a satire on us unjustly, three blotches of reproach should 
grow upon him ; and if we should deserve it and that you 
should compose it justly, the same number should grow 
upon us ; and the following are (the names of) the saints : — 
Columbkill, son of Feidlim ;' Kieran of Oluain ; Kieran the 

visit with St. Finnian of Mo-snlle, borrowed from him a MS. of some part of 
the holy Scriptures (supposed to be the Psalms of David), which he immediately- 
set about transcribing, unknown to Finnian. When he had nearly finished 
his copy of it, Finnian, being apprised of the business, was highly displeased 
at his conduct, and told him that he ought not to have transcribed a, book, 
his property, without his permission. Next he insisted on getting up this 
copy from Columba, maintaining that he had a right to it, inasmuch as it was 
the offspring of his manuscript. To this strange plea Columba replied, that 
he would leave the matter to the arbitration of Dermot, the monarch of Ireland, 
who, on the case being laid before him, decided in favour of Finnian in these 
words le 5AC bo]i) A bo|t)fij, Ajuf le 5AC leAbAft a leAbtiAi), i.e. Buouliis est 
matris, lihri suus esto libeUus (see Colgan's Triadis, p. 409). Columba, irritated 
at this unjust sentence, and also on account of Dermot having put to death 
Curnan, son of Aldus, King of Connaught, who was under the Saint's pro- 
tection, applied to his relatives the Kinnel CouneU and Kinnel Owen (after- 
wards the O'Donnells of Donegal and the O'Neills of Tyrone), and by their 
encouragement and that of Aldus, King of Connaught, he challenged the 
monarch to battle. The engagement took place A.D. 555, at a place called Cml- 
Dreihhne, near the town of Sligo, while Finnian was praying for the success 
of the monarch's army on one side, and Columba was similarly employed on 
the other for that of his relatives and friends. The place where Columba 
knelt to pray during the battle, is stUl known as 5u|6e CIioIajti) CjUe. The 
writers state that the prayeis of Columba being more efficacious, Dermot's 
army was totally defeated, three thousand of his men being slain, and he 
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Sep) C]A-\iAt) SAi5|ie; "piobei) CluAtjA \)]^A-\\ib; f]t)hei} 
%)ii]5e Bile; SeAi:)AC ttjac CAiqi) ; RaA&Aij Loc|ia; B^teA- 
DAio BlO|ittA; BtteAT)Ait> n>Ac "piyblog*; 2t)ucolrooc ijAorb- 

Mmself hardly saved his life by flight. The manuscript, which was the 
thief cause of this battle, has ever since been called the Cathach or Battler, 
and was always carried as a military ensign before the forces of the O'Donnells 
in battle, being considered to ensure victorj'. It was inclosed in a brass box, 
and is mentioned in the Annals of the Four Masters (see under the year 1497). 
It is now the property of Sir Richard O'Donnell, Bart., who deposited it in the 
Museum of the Eoyal Irish Academy, where it may at present be seen. 

It is stated that it was on account of this battle that Columba was obliged 
to leaye Ireland and go on a pilgrimage to Scotland by conmiand of St. 
Molaise, his tutor. Doctor Lanigan, however, finds a higher motive in his 
zeal for the conversion of the Northern Picts, who were still in a state of 
paganism, and for the better instruction of his countrymen the Dalriadians, 
who were settled in Argyle and other adjacent tracts. According to several 
accounts, Columba obtained the island of I or Hy, one of the Hebrides, from 
his relative Conall, king of the Albanian Scots, to form a settlement, where he 
arrived with twelve of his disciples in the year 563, and erected a monastery 
and church in this island, since known as the island of lona. He was the 
first Christian missionary that appeared among the Picts, who were converted 
liy him and his disciples, and he erected many chiuches in their country. 
On the death of Conall, king of the Albanian Scots, Columba inaugurated 
Aidan as his successor, to whom he became much attached, and it was chiefly 
on his account, and for the purpose of adjusting some differences between him 
and Aldus King of Ireland, that he accompanied the Albanian king to Ireland, 
and attended the assembly of the states general in A.D. 574, at Drtimceat, the 
long mound called the MuUagh in Koe park, near Newtownlemaviddy in the 
county of Derry, according to Dr. Reeves's Vita Columbse, p. 37. On their 
arrival they found the assembly engaged upon a subject of no small importance. 
Aidus, the monarch of Ireland, and the majority of the members, were so dis- 
satisfied with the privileged order of the antiquaries and poets, that their 
suppression and even banishment was on the point of being decreed by the 
assembly. It was alleged that their numbers were become so great as to he 
oppressive to the kingdom, and that their insolence had become intolerable, 
inasmuch, as, while they praised beyond measure such nobles as paid them 
well and pampered them, they vilified and abused others more worthy, merely 
because they refused to comply with their exorbitant demands for remuneration. 
Columba allowed that such abuses should not be tolerated, but argued against 
the total abolition of the order, on the ground of its being in itself a useful 
institution. He was listened to ; and it was agreed, on his motion, that they 
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senior, of Saigir ; Finnen of Olonard ; Finnen of Moyville ; 
Seanagh son of Oaitin ; Ruadan of Lotlira ; Brendan of 
Birr ; Brendan son of Finnlogha ; the holy Mocholmoge ; 

should be reduced to a limited number, proportionate -with the various provinces 
and districts, and that they should be bound to observe certain [regulations, 
which were then made, relative to their conduct and the duties they had to 
perform. This matter being disposed of, the claim of Aidan, king of the 
Albanian Scots, to the sovereignty of the territory of Dal-Riada (in Antrim), 
in right of his descent from Cairbre Biada (3rd century), and its exemption 
from tribute to the King of Ireland, was investigated. Columba himself 
declined adjucating upon those claims, but referred the decision to his disciple 
Colman, son of Comgellan, whose judgment in favour of Aedhan may be seen 
in Dr. Reeves's Life of St. Columba, p. 92, to which excellent work we may 
refer the reader, not only for full details, but also to an admirable summary 
of the events of this great Saint's life which will well repay the trouble of 
reference. 

Columba died in the morning of Sunday, the 9th of June, A.D. 597, in the 
76th year of his age, at his monastery in lona. His death is thus recorded 
by the Four Masters, see Dr. O'Donovan's edition — " A.D. 592. Colum Cille, 
son of Feidhlimidh, apostle of Alba (Scotland), head of the piety of the most 
part of Ireland and Alba, [next] after Patrick, died in his own church in Hy, 
in Alba, after the thirty-fifth year of his pilgrimage, on Sunday night 
precisely, the ninth day of June. Seventy-seven years was his whole age when 
he resigned his spirit to heaven, as is said in this quatrain : 
Three years without light was Colum in his Duibh-regles (his ohmch at Derry) ; 
He went to the angels from his body, after seven years and seventy. 

Dalian Forgaill (a disciple of St. Columba, who wrote the Amhra Choltiim 
Cille in praise of that Saint) composed this on the death of Colum Cille. 

1r leijer 165* S^i) ler, 
1r beSA]! rnjeriA Tie rnjUAIT. 
)X aBtiaij lie cpuic 5At) c&ir, 
Sli)&e b6]r ATI OAT^S'^I') "Air- 
Like the cure of a physician without light. 
Like the separation of marrow from the bone. 
Like a song to a harp without the bass string, 
Are we after being deprived of our chief." 

St. CUiran (or Kiaran) contemporary of ColumbkiUe, was called the son of 
the artificer (tt;AC At) c-i-AoiTi)- He was Abbot of Clonmacnoise, in the barony 
of Garrycastle, King's County, was born in 515, and died on the ninth day 
of September, A.D. 549. He was esteemed one of the chief saints of Ireland. 

SI. Ciaran of Saighir, now Serkieran parish, in the barony of Ballybritt, 
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beAjtuic fir) u^li cur* u<vitt)]-| 5*0 c-AettA.8, A5iir t)l peniftbe 
leAii9 b<ve|iA6 mutjA jAbATt ac ^lA&tjun-i i)i fe^b, Asur bo 
5Ab uc b]X]c : — 

21 2le& tT)ic ^DuA^c 6mb, 
21 T1UAC Aji T)Ac Ttiiib ; 

21 b]t05 T)A CUAC CA1t>, 
21 Abb A IttAC Ittlt). 

21 cAejt 5elcAi5 sIait, 
Sui&n^ cTteAbcA luif, 

CAit)bleoi|t b|tA]i* |;]|tbq]*. 

King's County, died in the latter half of the 6th century, according to Dr. 
Lanigan. 

St. Finnen of Cluain Iraird. He is mentioned in the Annals of the Four 
Masters thus — " A.D. 548. St. Finnen, Abbot of Cluain Eraird, tutor of the 
saints of Ireland, died." Cluain Eraird or Clonard is in Meath, near the Boyne 

Finnen ofMagh bile, or plain of the tree. This was Finnen of MovUle in 
the county of Down, who flourished in the middle of the sixth century. He 
died in 579. 

Seanach Mac Cciitin, or the son of Caitin, whose death is recorded in the 
Annals of the Four Masters, A.D. 587. St. Seanach, Bishop of Cluain Iraird 
(now Clonard in the south west of the county of Meath), died. 

Ruadham ofLothra. He was Abbot of Lothra, now Lorrha, in the barony 
of Lower Ormond, county of Tipperary, in the sixth century. Dermot Mac 
Carroll, the monarch of Ireland, having taken prisoner and punished a brother 
or relative of Euadhan, he laid a curse on Tara, and after the death of the 
monarch Dermot, in A.D. 565, no other king resided at Taia. The name 
Euadhan may be derived from Ruadh, red-haired, and an, a diminutive parti- 
cle, or a term of respect or endearment. His Life is given by the BoUandists 
in the Acta Sanctorum at the 15th of April. 

Brenaimn of Birr. The Four Masters record his death in A.D. 571, in these 
words — " St. Breanainn, Abbot of Birra, died on the twenty-ninth day of 
November." 

Brenainn, son of Fmnlogha. Dr. Lanigan states that St. Brendan was born 
in the county of Kerry in the year 484, and died in the monastery of Enach- 
duin on the 16th of May in the year 577, and 93rd of his age. From that 
place his remains were conveyed to Clonfert in the county of Galway, and 



Oomgall ; Dahia of Derry ; and the holy Oaillen." " All ^ 
those will not save you from being satirized by me ; and it 
is no satisfaction to me to satirize you except I do so in 
your presence" — and this is what he said : — 

Hugh, son of Duach the Dark,' 
Thou pool not permanent ; 
Thou pet of the mild cuckoos ; 
Thou quick chafferer of a blackbird ; 

Thou sour green berry ; 
Swarms (of bees) will suck the herbs ; 
Thou green crop like fine clothes ; 
A candlestick without light ; 

there interred. He "was patron of Ardfert Diocese in the county of Kerry. 
In the Annals of the Four Masters his death is recorded in A.D. 576, as 
follows • — " St. Brenainn, Abbot of Cluain-ferta-Brenainn, died on the 16th 
of May. He died at Eanach-duin (now Annadown ia the barony of Clare, 
county Galway,) and his body was interred at Cluain-ferta-Brenainn.'' It was 
he who performed the marvellous seven years' voyage in search of the 
promised land. 

The Tioly Mncolvioc, It appears that he was Mucholmog of Dromore in the 
county of Down. 

ComgaU. This was Oomgall of Bangor, in the barony of Ards, county of 
Down. The -Annals state at A.D. 552 — " The church of Bennchar was founded 
by Oomgall of Beannchar." At A.D. 617, the death of Cornhgall, a bishop, 
is recorded. 

Dalua ofDaire. Being too far away from the MS. sources of information, 
such as the Book of Lecan, the Feilire Aenguis, and the Calendar by the 
Four Masters, I cannot determine who this saint was. St. Dalua of Oill 
- Dalua (now KiUaloe), also called Molua, founded a monastery ther^ in the 
6th century. Another of the same name founded a monastery at the foot of 
Slieve Bloom in the Queen's County, and his death is recorded at A.D. 605. 

The holy Caillen, or St. CaiUen, is supposed to have been Oailen or Ooelan, 
Abbot of Antrim and Bishop of Down, who lived about A.D. 540. 

I As the king of Oirgiall confessed his total ignorance to Dalian of the 
meaning of this poem, it can scarcely be expected that, after the lapse of twelve 
hundred years, any person could be found who would be able to interpret it, 
especially as there are some words in it which are not to be foimd in our dicti- 
onaries. DaUan, however, having himself given an explanation of " portion 
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21 bA|ic pe*5A KUAift, 
21 bA|tc beA|tA beirt;, 
21 Aiiabe ^i) &u]b fexvejl, 
21 Aiitb^fie <v 2l6i6. 

Jt* cubuf ba]vr)], ■(^ft 2le6, ijac ^eAbAroAlltge it) i:eAit]t 
1)0 It) tr)eAi*A r|t) lt>A 10 ceAb buAT) bo |tiT)r)11*- N] blt)3''**' 
1?eA|t \)Aitt)ex] ^A nA*3 tlf) *T* "DAll^t), A5Uf of iDifi bo 
1t]T)T)e T)<v IjAeitA Af nj6 rijltjeocui* lAc. 

" 21 2le6 ti)]c <t)tt<vic bu^b, a jtuAC Aft t)AC ttuib." JTjArji) 
I'll? Asuj* lob&t) f-ATbttAiS, p iiAift bo 5eib ye cAfic tt)6|t ^^ny 
f*lc|tAi* ijeAC Aoo, fceit)t)]b a Utj a|* A5Uf t)i qc Iai) el] 
Arji) t)0 5u c]c It) cufli Afvfi*. jt)At)t) r^O ^S^t CUfA, A]t V] 
•pufl bA rij&Ab njolA6 bo 5ebA A|ia cfcpA it) z-e]t)e«,c c6Abt)A 

of it, though evidently not a literal one, the writer has ventured to manufac- 
ture an English version of this satire, which be submits to the indulgent con- 
sideration of Irish scholars. 

' The Dulh Dael, or Dara Dael, the Forfecula Oleus, is a black insect of 
the Earwig class ; the meaning of its name in Ikigliah is the SlacJs or the other 
Devil. In creeping along, whenever it hears any noise, it always halts, cocka 
up its tail and protrudes its sting, which is similar to that of the bee. No 
reptile has been so much abhorred or dreaded by the peasantry of Ireland as 
the Dara Dael, as it is popularly believed that this insect betrayed to the Jews 
the way in which our Lord went when they were in search of him, and that 
whoever lolls it seven sins are taken off the soul of the slayer. They consider 
its sting to be very poisonous, if not mortal, and believe that it is possessed of 
a demoniac spirit, the emisary of Satan or the arch flend himself. Under 
this impression, whenever it is seen in a house they always destroy it by 
placing a coal of fire over it, and, when burnt, the ashes are carefully swept 
out. The fire is considered the exterminating element of evil spirits. It is 
never trodden on by the foot as a common beetle would be, nor is it killed by 
a stick, as it is supposed that the demoniac essence would be conveyed to the 
hands and body through the leather or the wood ; it is therefore stoned to 
death. In the field, if turned up by the spade, it may be despatched by that 
weapon, the iron being a nonconductor of the infernal essence. Many stories 
have been related of the Dael duff, and among them the following : — There 
once flourished a young man of ordinary size and appearance in a secluded 
district, whose fame as a great corn thresher spread far and wide, for he was 
known to thresh as much as any six men could accomplish. He was there- 
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Thou cold wooden boat ; 
Thou bark that will give dissatisfaction ; 
Thou disgusting black chafer ;' 
Thou art more disgusting, Hugh. 

" We must confess," said Hugh, " that we do not know 
whether that is better or worse than the first poem j'oa 
composed." " No wonder for a man of your intellect to 
say so," said Dalian, " and as it was I that composed the 
satires, it is I that will interpret them. 

" Hugh, son of Duach the Dark, thou pool not per- 
manent;" that is equivalent to a summer pool when it 
experiences a great drought and that persons trample in 
it ; its water entirely evaporates, and it is not replenished 
till the flood comes again ; you are similarly circumstanced, 
for no matter how highly you may be praised, the same 
hospitality shall not possess you again in consequence of 

fore eagerly sought for by all the large farmers, who remunerated him according 
to the quantity he would thresh, which brought him in no small reTenue, 
though to the disadvantage of other labourers of the same craft. In the 
course of his peregrinations he happened to have been employed by a farmer 
who wished to send all his corn to market by a certaui day. This the thresher 
engaged to have ready. Whilst employed in the performance of his task, he 
was watched by a village sage, who had become curious to see the operations 
of this uncommon character. He soon observed that it was not the man but 
the implement that did the work. He therefore took an opportunity by night, 
while the thresher slept, to examine his flail, and he discovered a peg stuck 
into the colpAi), or handle. This he extracted, and to his surprise and alarm 
out jumped the black Bad. A council of the villagers was held on the 
morrow ; the thresher was brought to account, and obliged to confess that he 
had entered into a compact with the Old Bo>/, who instructed him to put the 
Dael in his flail. An amusing story about the Dael duffs, mistakingly said by 
the author to be of the coleopterous or beetle tribe, is ^ven by the late Eev. 
Caesar Otway in his " Sketches in Brris and Tyrawly," p. 172, as related to 
him by one of the peasantry of that country. From the passage in Dalian's 
poem it may be inferred that the same notion regarding the evil influence of 
the Dael which has come down to our days also prevailed in Dalian's time, 
and may probably have formed apait of the tenets of the exploded Druidism. 
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ipbuc bo ]i]b]y] b&if oa o-AqftfA. " 21 bftos r)A cuac ca|o." 
)t)AT)r) fot) A5uf peAcA cuac, Ajt t)] b] a C13 peACA 1 j* TOeAfA 
lOtjA]*. 'C;]teici& A ce]leAb|iA6 acc beA5, A-^uy ty] psAfifi 
leiT eij*e|i) bo betjutT) c]tC\c el] ]oa irit) 3ein?|teA6 ; Aguf 

A]aAlll fCA T**^^ CO T)-bfeADA1JT) 60 ^le bAT)Alc]tAf)T)U1* Y\i]Y, 

cobcAi) A Aitjn), A5iif cui]ti6 fe]r) a fei) pfe]tj ua6a, Asuf 
b6ACAi5]8 |*fe fei) r)A cuAjce 5un)A bl05t)1ti?A be- *3Wf beitii& 
IP CUAC le be, A5m* i)i h^VVV^ I® If cobcAi) ^-irj ■\r)«, 5AC 
fetj el]. jr)Ai)T) ^00 A5ttf bo bAilri Ajuf Aef eAlA8t)A €iiTt- 
eAt)T), T)l b] Ctt^rbije acu A|t njAic bA r)-fc>eAttTju]|* cA]ieif t)a 
T)-Ae]if A. " 21 A&bA luAC l\i]r)-" )r)Ar)i) x]V '^^^V ^°V b'^^ji'^] 

• " The cuckoo is a bird of migratory habits, somewhat less than a pigeon, 
shaped like a magpie, and of a greyish colour. It arrives in this country 
early in Spring — but where it resides in winter has not been ascertained. Its 
note is heard early or later, as the season seems more or less forward, and is a 
guide to the husbandman when to sow his most useful seed." 

The cuckoo's note is sweet though uniform. It is regarded as ominous, and 
among the many associations affixed to it in this country, is, that when 
first heard, in whatever quarter you are then looking to, in that direction 
you are surely to live the remainder of the year, but the distance is indefinite ; 
it may be a mile, or hundreds of miles in that direction, and there is always a 
large margin allowed on either side of » direct line to verify the prediction. 
There are other omens also ascribed to the note when first heard, such as hairs 
of various colours may be found under the sole of the right foot of the hearer, 
from which future prosperity or the reverse may be divined by skilful sages. 
We often saw persons taking off the shoe to find this hair, and if not discovered 
there the stocking was also pulled ofi: mth great anxiety to seek this prophetic 
indicator. It is, therefore, very probable that the cuckoo was a sacred bird 
in the old pagan superstition. 

" The female makes no nest of her own — she repairs for that purpose to the 
nest of some other bh-d, generally the water-wagtail or hedge-sparrow, and 
having devoured the eggs of the owner, lays her own in their place. She 
usually lays but one, which is speckled, and of the size of the blackbird's. 
This the fond foolish bird hatches with great assiduity, and, when excluded, 
finds no difference in the great ill-looking changeling from her own. To 
supply this voracious creature, the credulous nurse toils with unusual labour, 
no way sensible that she is feeding up an enemy to her race, and one of the 
most destructive robbers of her future progeny." 

"The instinct which leads the cuckoo to deposit its egg in the nest of tha' 
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these satires. ' Thou captive of a tamed cuckoo ;' that is 
equivalent to a pet of a cuckoo, for there cannot be in a 
house a worse pet than this. It ceases to sing except a 
little, and he will as soon do so in winter as at any other 
time. And some assert that another bird nurses for it ; 
its name is Cobcan, and he puts away his own bird and 
feeds the cuckoo's bird till it is able to provide for itself, 
when the cuckoo takes it away with her, and she has no . 
more regard for that Gobcan than she has for any other 
bird.' Similar to that is your case and of the learned 
professors of Erin, for they will not remember any good 
thou hast done after these satires. ' Thou quick chaffering 
blackbird ;' that is equivalent to a blackbird which is roused 

bird, whose yoimg, when hatched, are sufficiently small to enable the young 
cuckoo to master them, and whose food is most congenial with its nature, is 
very surprising. Thus we find the young cuckoo in the nest of the water- 
wagtail and the hedge-sparrow, whose young he contrives to eject from the 
nest as soon as they are hatched, as it would be impossible for the old birds to 
supply nourishment for the voracious cuckoo as well as for their own young 
ones. I had an opportunity of witnessing, on one occasion, that it required the 
imited efforts of both the old birds (wagtails) from morning to night to 
satisfy his hunger ; and I never saw birds more indefatigable than they were." 

"The cuckoo, when fledged and fitted for flight, follows its supposed parent 
but for a little time ; its appetites for insect food increasing, as it finds no 
chance for a supply in imitating its little instructor, it parts good friends, the 
step-child seldom offering any violence to its nurse. Nevertheless, all the little 
birds of the grove seem to consider the young cuckoo as an enemy, and avenge 
the cause of their kind by their repeated iusiUts. All the smaller birds form the 
train of its pursuers ; but the Wry-neck, in particular, is found the most active 
in the chase, and from thence it has been called by many the cuckoo's attend- 
dant and provider." 

This evidently is the bird alluded to by Dalian, as the opinion among the 
Irish has been that he always follows the cuckoo till she lays her egg, and then 
hatches and nurtures the young cuckoo. This bird is called by many the 
RjAtos i. e. the greyish little (bird) and is mentioned by the author of the 
song, A tiju|tti)li) VA 51iu<*)5e b&iije, my fair-haired little darling, in which he 
compares his attachment to his beloved as being equal to that of Ai) |i]Vkbo5 
Ai)&lAi5 IJA cuAjce, or the Kiavoge foUoiving the cuckoo. 
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UbtiAW It) oi5q rif o 5<^bu|« e^sU be. )r Ait)Ui6 j-i^ 
bu]cfi, bo clouf boiT)e<vc Aceit), asut o bo lj<v6|tA6 cw ij] 
cliiiijpe tJeAC be CAtieif ija t)-Ae|tfo. "Su^Spic cfieAbcA 
luif." )T)Ar)o A5Uf It) beAC, A|i bA tij-b&A& 0]]t| ^eAcc 
t)-eAC A t)-Aet) fojseAc o cuijiceAjt ^o]t ceiij]6 6 tj] 6et)Ai)T) 
Acc biibA6 be^f t)a trj-beAC bA fugAb. 

LeiC A^, A ObAll^^l), ol It) |t1, T)A 56] b tD'Ae^tA ATI) ^]Ai3- 

t)uin ^1 ir "5^' <'^T^ le^cpeAc Af boi) eAlA8u]T) cu At)oif. 
Bu& |:iit, o^ OaUat); 5Abu|i Tt)'eACfiA]& bAttj cop ittjqsiiji). 
<t)o 5AbA8 A t)-eic boib, A5U|* ]to injciSfeAC Af it> fO-bA^le 

AtpAC, OaUaI) COt)A ollATbtJAlb. MeAflC <D6 A5U|* T)A IJABtb 

uATit)]*] AT) bu]t t)"fc>1AiJ;, ol 2te6, Tr)A6 bo gfieAi-OkbA^n co 
beco]|t rr)6. 

Ml]t C1A1) Tt&t)CACA]t 01J bAll| ]t) CAT) A bubA^ltC <DAllAtJ 

|i6 A oUATbt)«|b. 2l|- it)30A6 leATt), ait fe, lu t)l a be^ttuib 
luce i*CAilq t)* t<^^^*^*^CAT), ofi 11*6 A beA]tuic, 3i6 cia 
bo T)1 t)A b^eitA CO beco]^ cu toa6 ibeifb] 8o, Asuf if 
bo]5 liWTA T)AC beAitt)*^ ItjATh Ae^jt bu6 eco|tA ajut bu& 
Ait)bli5Ci5i ir)A]c t)A bAe]tA bo iiit)t)iir V^m *5»r ir l^eiTtTtb] 
bATT) AT)0Tf A ij-beT)ATb, o|t bo bAbuf 5At) eipfujl A5 ceAcc 

bOI) bAlll ASttf ACA1C bA full tDAiq ACAt17 Al)0]f. 21 yi] 

oiUiTb, All riAc, ir TDAic It) reel iijbiri, Agu^ V] bttT*"r* * 

cTteibeATb. 2l|' ^]Tt be, A^t <DaIUt). 2t)AT"eA8, a^i t)A 
bollATt)t)A, it)t)ir b«1t)t)e Aft t)-eA5A|t If It) r^lSI ftorbuc A^uf 
Ab 61A15. 2lcAic, Alt fe, bA T)Aet)bATt Acu^b hottjatd, A5Uf 
r)AeT)buit ATt) 6lA13. pljt bUlC a fl]^ oll^iTb, Afl riAc. Ml 
■peAbAlt It) TT7A1C t)A bAlftbe UC, Alt <t)AlUlJ, Oil bO T)Alf ClUf 

1170 cott)Aiitce Alt Coluri) Cille, ttjac "peiliti^, iTjbcdtbAitcA 

eCfATOAll b'f AgAll bATfl ItlA tD-b&f, A5Uf cis. f U151t)t) COTb- 

ATicA bu6 iT)5At)CA bATi) it)A rt)u.he]t bAll ac ceACc bop bAilj 
A3uf bA fttil At)Oif ACAfij, A5Uf beifiiS b'lTjpfAisi nja qsi 
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by the approach of a person in the night ; he gives a whistle 
or cry of alarm, and he is silent for that night through the 
terror that seizes him. Similar to that is your case ; your 
hospitality has been heard of far off, but since you have 
been satirized no one will hear of it in consequence of these 
satires. ' Tribes will suck the herb ;' like to the bee, for if 
seven horse-loads (of it) were put into one vessel upon 
the fire it only blackens after the bees have sucked it." 

" Be done, Dalian," said the king, " do not satirize '^ 
me any more in my presence, for I will now excuse you 
from further professional attendance." " I'll take it for 
granted," says Dalian ; get my steeds ready that I may 
depart." Their steeds were brought to them, and (Dalian and 
his oUavs) leave the place. " The might of God and the saints 
pursue you if ye have wrongfully satirized me," said Hugh. / 

They had not come far from the township when Dalian 
said to his professors : " It is a wonder to me," said he, 
" what the publishers of stories have related, for they assert 
that whosoever composes satires wrongfully it will be worse 
for himself; and I believe that never have been made satires 
more unjustly or wrongfully than the satires I myself have 
composed, and yet I am now the better for uttering them, 
for I was without an eye on my coming to the place, and I 
have two good eyes now." "0 chief professor," said they, 
" it is good news thou tellest, although it is not easy to 
believe it." " It is a fact," said Dalian. "If so," said 
the professors, " tell us our order in the way before thee 
and after thee." " There are," said he, " twice nine of you 
before me, and nine of you after me." " True for you, 
chief professor," said they. " I know not if these be good 
signs," said Dalian, " for I had an assurance from 
Columbkille, the son of Feidhlim, that I should have an ex- 
traordinary forewarning before my death, and what more 
wonderful sign could I get than, being blind on my coming 
to the town, and to have the use of my two eyes now ? 
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nje. HucA& &<v ciJ be l^n ri". *5"r *'<' ^1 V^ beACAjb ctij 
U cor) Ofbcib, A5Uf puAiit b^^- lATium- 

■CAijCACAtt tjA bolUitij CO b^eit) itjAb, asu]* bA bl^c r" * 
T)-AT)n7At)i)A. 2t)Aol5ebic njAC T^iitgoboc, ollAtb 2llbAT) ; 
2lTt|tACCAt) tDAC OorcUlW> ollAtb BiteACAT) ; S]tubcAille 
n)AC StteAbcAiUe, olUtb Saxap; M]Arr)CAeTb, olUri) UIa8; 
^Ael biiileA&, olUtb l-AigiT) ; OUibo|t, ^itb ^ISir. olUtb 
^DeAfTbutbAt) ; O^itctje 2liceAn>Ait», ollAib 'CuASiburbAo ; 
SeAocAtjeiceAr, l^lle a^u^ pititbollAib CotJAcc. "CAoSACAit 
t)A bollAitb CO b*eit)It)Ab, A5UT ]io |:]ai:|ia]5a6 acu c^a bA 
r)-b]r)3eAt)CAT olUtb a tj-ltjAb Db^'U&itj. "CAbuTt njuitfle t)A 
clepi cucAitjT), A|t ri*c, .1. 'ii)a]]ieAm, lUSlt) Cuait) Cbuil- 
ll8, beAT) <t)AlUii), A5UT ir)cl]A|t CA^Uib .i. 3Ttii*cc A5uf 
5fiACC A5ur "SmVB^]^- t^ucA6 otj A5ttr ]to pi<VT:]tA-|&]-Ac 
b]b c^A bA]t coiTt olUib bo bet)Arb- 21 bubA^itc 2t)ui|ieAiji) ; 
bo cuAi6 Tibfe feACC ]tiAib A|t cua^tic oUATbr)AccA a t)-211- 
bAjTj, A5UT jio ^lAT^T»^15irn *50 C)aIIat) atjtj no 3lbe cAt) 1:0 
56bu& Te T:eiT) b^f, cia bA T)-bii)5eAi)CAi ollAib tjA ^tjAb. 
2lcbeiic 1-0)0 bA cu^fteAb t)eAC A]t botbAt) Tt<M)t) a t)-Ii5A8 At) 
jioiot) A5uf |:ocul A T)-iDAb Tu ^ocA^l bo ]:eir), a|* & SeAijc&i^ 
T-epj^le bo cui|t]:eA&. 2t)AAf6A&, Aft t)a bollAftb, beAijcAft 
ollAtb cAi|tT)5iitceAC bo SbsAtic&t) ASWItJt), A|t TiAc. Fo 
boUArbr)A15e<^6 SeAoc^i) acu Ai)r) i-|ip, A5ur a bubjiAbuft 
^\]Y bul o]- cpi) €)All&]r), A5UJ- TOAfibijAiS bo feeijAib 80. 
<Do CUA1& SeATjciip A5uf bo jioft^pe ft) TtjAjtboA^bn a5u|* bo 
5Ab 6]* C|t)t) t)All&io 1 : — 

' Seanchan. In the Transactions of the Ibemo-Celtic Society, at A.D. 647, 
tD'Rcilly gives the following brief account of this poet or bard. " SEAKCHAif 
ToEPEsT lived in the time that Guaire the generous was king of Connaught. 
He wrote a poem of twenty-eight verses, beginning 'Ro ^\c pe|%5UT n^ic 
CACA,' ' Fergus fought twenty battles." This poem is historical, and gives 
an account of the battles of Fergus, son of Kossa, and grandson of Eoderick, 
monarch of Ireland, from A.M. 3845, until A.M. 3862, according to ©'Fla- 
herty's computation. A copy of this poem is preserved in the Book of Leacan, 
fol. 17, 2nd col. ; and another copy is in the possession of the Assistant Se- 
cretary. Its language and measui'e are strong proofs of its antiquity." 

I have not discovered the name of any of the bards or professors here men- 
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therefore take me to my home." They then took him to " 
his house, and he lived three days and three nights, after 
which he died. 

The professors assembled together, and these were their y 
names : — Maolgedic, son of Firgoboc, Bard of Alban ; 
Arrachtan, son of Onsclann, Bard of Britain ; Srubchaille, 
son of Sreabchaille, Bard of Saxan ; Niamchaemh, Bard of 
Ulster ; Dael Duileadh, professor of Leinster ; OUmhor, the 
arch sage of the professors of Desmond ; Oircne Aiteamain, 
professor of Thomond ; (and) Seanchdn,' the learned Fileadh 
and chief Bard of Connaught. These bards having assem- i 
bled together they debated amongst them as to whom they 
should appoint arch Bard in the place of Dalian. " Let 
the foster-mother of the literati be brought to us," said they, 
" namely, Muireann, daughter of Ouain-Ouilli, the wife of 
Dalian, together with the learned aged females, namely, 
Grug, Grag, and Grangait." They were convened accord- 
ingly, and they enquired of them who ought to be appointed 
chief Bard. Muireann said : — " You formerly went on a 
professional visit to Alban, and I then asked Dalian that 
whensoever he himself would die, who should be appointed 
chief professor in his place. He then said tKat if any per- 
son in this world could substitute a stanza for a stanza and 
a word for a word of his own (composition), it is Seanchan, 
the aged poet, that can do so." " Well, then," said the 
professors, " let Seanchan be elected our prophetic chief 
professor." Whereupon Seanchan was then inaugurated 
chief Bard by them ; and they desired him to go over Dalian 
and compose an Elegy for him. Seanchan went and made^ 
this Elegy, and recited it over Dalian : — 

tioned, either in the Annals or in O'Reilly's account of Irish writers. O'Fla- 
herty, in his Ogygia, vol. II. p. 77, states that Seanchan Torpest, in the time 
of Guaire king of Connaught, was engaged, along with others whose names 
he has given, in forming a work on the Brehon Laws, entitled Celestial De- 
«rees, from the writings of their predecessors. 

3 
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36AT* fe^'Ti cpoMj b^ V^^V' 6cT*'"^ ' 
K/Z}ion) CH(|ip b& c]ton) ]:feA&roA, 
^ojt cUt)!? b'A]i bu C}geAtlt}A. 

C|ti cAO|3i!3 feujijr) Alt Aet) ftij*, 
O'&icnb peAbbA poitbAb ^]X ; 
21)a6 bA rtj-b&iiDH* l]!) buS l]A, 

■pO&lultl) IJUA UA^S SuTO^ 5AC &1A. 

Uajhj &]leAi5i> ijAC foi^Ic flois, 
Bwiwe CAfA ]tuAi6e Tio njoip ; 
oijlle 2t)A]tA FotDAiit Ti^i?, 
SATi)u]V |i>r)cleACCA 4)aII^ii7. 

•Do beAtb "DjA b] of i)a bu^lib ; 

N] ItOjC Pjll CUA^S T)A ceAf, 

"Cah 6ocai& itei6 ]%] eiceAf. 
Ba b©A51)Al8 A "Dlj^ 91Tbe, 

Ba buAfAl bA b^lpfc'Fll'1 J 

Cu CAit|iAb copi) iJO ba.!* b|l, 
Uc ! bA b^luiijtj bA blt)ii7ATt). 

21 bubjtAcAji It) c|ion)&ATi> uil^ cu Ttoib] a fA^c pett) b'ol- 
lArb intJ ce bo niotje ]r) tDA|tboA6 -cio. Jy aijij f]!? jto 
l^lApjtAiSfeAc 3A ctti5eA6 a rj-6]Tiit)t) a Tt*^bAif A]t ciif a|i 

CUA]]1C ollAtijtJACCA, A5Uf bu] 5AC ollAtij b^b A5 fA]t]tA]8 

6uIa bA cu|3eA8 pejij. 21 bubAific SeAijdatj bA c6]tA 8uIa 
A^t AtTjuf ]t) C6 T)A|t b<veitA8 A5Uf t)A]t b)n78eATi3A8 ttti) 6|t 

t)A Urt) llri>A11)6A8 ItlAlij. C]A efeit) A|l CAC? ^HAJT*® tD^AC 

' Eassa Roe. The cascade or waterfall at BaUyshannoii. 

2 Gnaire, son of Colman, " a king of Connauglit in the serenth century, who 
is celebrated for his hospitality and charity ; hence it passed into a proverb, 
in speaking of any one distinguished as a hospitable man, that he was ' as 
generous as Guaire;' and the poets in their figurative language stated, that 



Beloved is the body that here lies dead, 
Although a weighty man he was a light man ; 
Light in body he was mighty in mind, 
Great was the clan over whom he was chief. 

Thrice fifty of us were along with him, 

Of learned men of letters of superior knowledge ; 

If our numbers had been greater 

We would have new instruction from him each day. 

The sound of the Deluge which hosts could not comprehend, 
The mighty rushing flow of Eassa-Roe,' 
The overwhelming flood of the Red Sea, [prehensible). 
To these may be compared the intellect of Dalian (incom- 

Till the brilliant sun shall cease his course 
Which God ordained for him over the elements, 
No poet north or south shall ever excel 
The fluent Eohy, chief of learned men . 

He was a philosopher, God of Heaven ! 

He was illustrious, he was chief poet ; 

Until the wave of unhappy death came upon him, 

Oh ! he was splendid, he was beloved. 

The entire of the Bardic Association declared that they 
had a sufficiently competent Professor in the person who 
composed that Elegy. It was then they deliberated as to 
what province in Ireland they should first proceed on a 
professional visit ; and each one of them was desirous to go 
to his own province. Seanchan said it would be more meet 
to visit the person who was never satirized or reproached 
about (his liberality of) gold or abundance of valuable 
goods. " Who is he ?" said each of them. " Guaire,* son 

his right hand had become much longer than his left, in consequence of being 
constantly extended in giving charity. 
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ColttjAt), ii)ic CobcAjj, n)]c '^0]hveAt)t)> m]C CoijuiU, rn)c 
6o5Ait), tijic feACAC b|tic, rbic i)-<t)AC), rbic pfACfiA. 21 
ftub|tACATi 10 rpon^SAri) u]l] bA cont &6ib ftul At)T) f]ij o bu6 
tt)Air le ScAijc^t) bfe- "pAiceAit TJeA^-A uAino su 5»aiT*®- 
■CiAJHic A3ur iwirF *'S SeADCAij coijA olUtbijAib Asm" 
coijA ^il|b bA itjorAiJe. 2t)tt ceAi)rA 6oib, a^i 3it<^ine. 
2t)u ceAtj bA iDAirib Asuf &a tj-olcA^b; ttju ceAt) bA tj-UAir- 
l|b A5uf i)A ij-irllb ; n)a ceAi) bA njij^lb A5uf bA b-i:eATiuib. 
•iDo rt|i)t)6 5ii«»^irie iA]iAttj bituisit) boib, A5ur occ rle^fA 
uifi]ii, Ajjni- bonuj- ibTft 5AC bA fl^f bib, A5uf occ pitim- 
leApcA ibift 5AC bA ftopuf, A5uf i;oileAbAi& a piA&t)uin 
5AC ppitbleApcA. Jr Aiiti ]to 0]tbAi5f|UTn tl"- 51^® *^'^ 
luce T)A binjisAige bo jeoAft cito^c 130 irwitiocAr) Ajuf bo 
ei|teocA6 A^yb] co ^ajaS fe itj i;oileAbAi& uftlATi) Ajt a 
ciDDCir- ^Istti- bo Ttiwe V^' occ cob A] ]t bA b-|;eAitiiib, Aswf 
occ cobAiji bA roTjAib, A^t r)]V- ^]^ ^^ "ino ^^"7 •)* T)-oUArb 
bo 6ul CA|t l^rbuib t)A nj-bAtj, t)A' "ifli) I*") t)A ii)-bAi) bo 
8ul CA]! Urbuib TjA o-olUtb ; A5UI* bo 110DA& ^rlcAJA A5ur 

Guaire was not very fortunate in war, as appears from the following entries 
in the Annals of the Four Masters : — A.D. 217. " The battle of Ceann-Gubha 
(now Cambo, near the town of Boaconunon), was gained by Raghallach. son 
of Mudach, over Colman, son of Cobhthach, the father of Guaire Aidhne, 
where Colman himself was slain " A.D. 622 " The battle of Carn-Fearadaigh 
(was gained) by Failbe Flann over the Connaughtmen, wherein many were 
slain ; and Guaire- Aidhne was routed from the battle field." [Aidhne, or 
Crioch-Aidhne, was the name of an ancient territory coextensive with the 
diocese of Kilmacduagh, in the county of Galway. Carn-Fearadaigh, a 
mountain in the south of the county of Limerick.] 

A.D. 645. " The battle of Cam Connaill (was gained) by Diarmaid, son 
of Aedh Slaine, against Guaire, wherein many were slain ; and Guaire was 
routed from the battle field." [Gam Conaill or the Cairn, or heaps of stones 
raised over the body of Conall, son of Umoir, who fell in battle at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, is supposed now to be the place called Ballyconnell 
in the parish of KUbeeanty, near Gort, which latter place it is said was the 
residence of Guaire, and from him named Gort-insi-Guaire, i.e. the holm or 
field of the Island of Guaire.) 
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of Colmaii, son of Coffey, sou of Gabneaun, son of Connell, 
son of Owen, son of Eohy Breac, son of Dathy, son of 
Fiachra." The entire of the great Bardic Association 
declared it would be proper to go there since Seanchaa de- 
sired it. " Let messengers be despatched from us to Guaire" 
(said they). They (the messengers) went and informed 
him (Guaire) that Seanchan along with his professors and 
poets were coming to him. " My respect for them," said 
Guaire. " My respect for their good and for their bad ; 
my respect for their nobles and their ignobles ; my respect 
for their women and for their men." Guaire, after that, 
made a mansion for them, which had eight sides to it, and 
a door between everj'^ two sides (or divisions) ; and there 
were eight first class beds between every two doors, and a 
low bed (or truckle bed) beside every chief bed. The rea- 
son he made that arrangement was, that whosoever of those 
that occupied the beds, in case they should have a quarrel 
or strife and get out of them, he might find the lower bed 
ready for him. And he constructed eight fountains (or la- 
vatories) for their men ; and eight fountains for their wo- 
men ; for he did not wish that the water used in washing y 
the hands of the professors should touch the hands of the 
women, nor the water of the hands of the women should be 
used in washing the hands of the professors ; and feasts and 



A.D. 662. "Guaire Aidhne, son of Colman, King of Connauglit, died. 
Gnaire and Caimin, of Inia-Cealtra, had the same mother, as is said, Cuman, 
daughter of Dallbronaeh, was the mother of (St.) Caimin and Guaire." [Inis- 
Cealtra is an island in Lough Derg, near the village of Scarift, in the county 
of Clare.] 

Guaire was the common ancestor of the families of O'Heyne (or Hines), 
O'Clery, Mac Gillokelly, and other families of Aidhne in the county of 
Galway. 

A.D. 694. " Ferghal Aidhne, King of Connaught, died ; he was the son of 
Guaire Aidhna." 
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puipeAfeA <\i5) po A corijAifi, A'^ay bo cu|H ceAccA Aft a 

CeAOO jAftArtJ. 

2lcbeiic SeAOcAi), 516 rtjAic eioeAC 5biiAitte v] be^tfA a 
b-pujl Af) yo cu|ce bo loc Cot)T)Acc, ^it 91 ^Je-^^S ^l"' ^ "* 
c|t|Ar) bo bite^c cu]'^], A-^ay cfHAtj b'^AcbA]l, Ajuf bo ttoitje 
rATijUiS. N] |tuc CO 5«Ai|te Acc cttj cAesAb feceAr, ASUf 
cfti cAe5Ab ejcfiij, A^uy c^ti cAecAb coo, A5uf cfti cAecAb 
5iIIa, Asuf cfij cAecAb beAi) njuitjqtti, Asuf cfi] VAei)ba]i 
b'ACf 5ACA cefftbe; Asuf ttAi)iJ3ACA|t co "DuTtlui* ^ij Iftj 

' iJaWw* ffaafre. " The Irish annals (says Keating) give an account, that 
GaairS had a brother, who devoted himself to a religious life, whose name 
was Mochua. This holy person observed all the fasts of the church with 
great obedience ; and, designing to abstain from his common dietij and to eat 
no more than what was absolutely necessary to support nature, during the 
time of Lent, he retired for that purpose to a fountain of pure spring water, 
that lay -southwards of Boirin (Burren in county of Clare), at the distance of 
five miles from Durlus Guaire. [The fountain here referred to is called 
cobAtl TDAC tSitAC, or the well of Mac Duach, from whom Kfllmacdmigh got 
its name. This fountain is in the parish of Carrune or Carrow, in the barony 
of Burren]. Mochua had but one person to attend upon Mm, who was a 
^ clergyman of a lower order. In this retirement these votaries observed great 
abstinence in their eating and drinking till Easterday. His clerk, wlio attended 
upon him, was so tired with feeding upon barley bread . and herbs, and such 
slender provisions, that he longed Impatiently to eat flesh, and he desired his 
master to give him leave to go to Durlus, to the court of Guaire, King of 
Connanght, that he might satisfy himself with flesh meat. Mochua tdd him 
he would supply him with flesh without imdertaking such a journey, for he 
would supplicate heaven in his behalf, and he was assured that his prayers 
would have the desired effect, and supply his wants. 

" At that very instant it happened, (as some particular manuscripts relate, 
but with small truth I am afraid,) that the servants of Guaire, King of Con- 
naught, were laying his dinner upon the table ; and to the great surprise of 
the attendants, the dishes were hurried away by an invisible power, and 
conveyed directly to the solitary cell, where Mochua was continumg his devotion, 
and his clerk expecting the event. The king, with his Whole court, was 
amazed at this wonderful accident ; and, enraged at the loss and disappoint- 
ment of his dinner, he ordered a body of his horse guards to pursue the dishes 
travelling in the air, and he followed, resolving to recover them and bf^g 
them back to his court at Durlus. 
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banquets were ordered for their entertainment, and he then 
sent messengers to invite them. 

Seanchan said: — "Though excellent the hospitality of 
Guaire may be, I will not take all that are here to him to 
spoil Connaught, for I consider it enough to take the two- 
thirds of them to him, and to let one- third remain," and he 
acted accordingly. He did not take to Guaire bat thriee 
fifty of the professors ; thrice fifty students (or second class 
of professors) ; thrice fifty hounds ; thrice fifty male at- 
tendants ; thrice fifty female relatives ; and thrice nine of 
each class of artificers ; and that number arrived at Durlus.' 

" It seems beneath the gravity aS well a* the digflity of an historian, to 
take notice of these legenciary relations, which are certain rather to move the 
indignation and spleen than the belief of the reader ; but it must be considered, 
that the times we are writing of abounded with incredible relations. And in 
the present case it cannot be supposed, that the transaction we are speaking of 
is put npon the best foot of credibility, but designed only to keep the thread 
of our history entire, and to give light to some material iiicidents, which 
otherwise would be obscure, and perhaps not easily accounted for. Whatever 
share of credit or contempt this relation may meet with, it is most certain, 
that the road leading from Durlus to the fountain where St. Mochua and his 
clerk retired to fast, during the Lent, which is (he laigth of five miles, is 
known to this day in the Irish language by the name of Botkur-na-Mim, 
which in the English signifies the Boad of the Pishes." 

Dr. O'Donovan, in his Annals, A.D. 1215, says that Zhirlus signifies a strong 
/ort (bfitt, i.e. t5,\ir)3eA0, strong, and Ijor, a fort), was applied to many 
suoh places in Ireland, and is sometimes anglicised Thutles. 

The real story appears to be that Mochua or Colman Mac Duach, or Colemaa 
the son of Duach, but generally called Mac Duach to distinguish him from 
other ecclesiastics of the name of Colman, erected a cell or small oratory at 
the Well called after him, and that Guaire, King of Connaught, found him at 
that place, and probably sent him some dishes for his Easter dinner from his 
court at Durlus. It also appears that Guaire, after some time, took him with 
him, built the monastery of Kilmacduagh, since the seat of a diocese in the 
barony of KUtarton, county of Galway, which he endowed, and placed 
Mac Duach over it. 

Many churches and holy wells dedicated to Mac Duach are still known, not 
only in Galway, but also in the neighbouring county of Clare, as well as also 
in the islands of Arfan. 
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<t)o fei|ti5 5iiAlTte OA 5-co]DDeA3uf bocAiitbjr* bopSsmb 
A njAiq, <v3ur bo ^eAfi |:&ilce lie t)a fAicib. 2t)o ceAtjr* 
&Alb, Aft 5«<i^ine ; ")o ceAp bA bAfi tj-iiAfflib ASUf bA bAft 
ij-^j-lfb J njoft ^J^ilce uAftij bAfb ujle ]qfi olUri) A^uf at)|ia8; 
]z\]\ 6ceAr A^uf A6bA]t; icj|i njACUfb ASUf tpijAib; iqjt 
coit) A5ttr 5iIIa. 2lcc aca bA bAft t)-]n)i,b v] bA bA]t ij-ajS- 
bliugAS, t>T Ttoc uAinjj*] irAjlce po leic bA 5AC Aep A5u)b, 
Acc rt)u ccAt) itorijuib ufle &'Aet)CAeib. 2l5ttf bo cuijieAS 
ini) w)-bjttt|5iij ri^oift lAr, Asuf bo fiopfCAileAb b^Ab A]t a 
ti7-beluib; A^txy a bubAiftc ^i^llte ]t]u, 3AC t)] bo beA& da 
T)-eAi*bAi8 b'^AftAfS, A3i»r 311 b-pui3b]f. 

Ba njoft ct»A jtj beACAifi fftj ujl] b'^ASAfl bojbnutT), Oft 
bA befCft) cufb i)A AeijAft A3Uf IsAbAfS Ap lejc bA 3AC 
DCAc bfb, A3uf V] luiSKIbff Aotj AOfSce (ofbce) 5At) coft- 
tDAf* OftftA, A3ur Of effigefbif aoi) Ia 3At) rt)|Ai)CA ecfAtblA, 
fOTj5At)cACA, 8off»b, 60PA3IA, bo ie».T^n)S\]l bo ijeAc efcjij 
Acu, obAfit b-f:eAft ij-C/ffteADt) ufle at) tDfAij ffi) b'pASAfl, 

A3Uf tflUTJA b-fASCAfSe ATJ Cf bo fAf1]tA8 & ftfA fAI) Cfl&C 1)0 

cfefle T;&jt b-feAftftbe a pA^Afl bo 30 bfiAc Afif f. 

<Do ftAlA njf At) fecfAiijAfl A1) ofSce ffi) fjfefi) A ccof5e o* 
cftorDSAfrbe, A3Uf Af f t)eAc bA b-cAftlA ai) td(AI) fft) .1. 
2t)uifteAt)t), fiJseAi) CbuAft) CbwiUfSf -i. bcAij •DAllAft) A3ttf 
rtjufiDe T)A clfeffie, A5ttr bo I&15 n)A|ft5 tboft 6fJifib Afrbj. 
"Do ^fteA3Afft SeAoc^n) i, A5Uf Af 6 a bubAfftc. CfteAb a 
q3 frftfoc, AbAijpUfc? ol f fe. 2t)f ai) bo ft^iU bAtt), ol ff, 
A5Uf iDUijA b-FA5CAft &Am 6 1)1 bfrt) uti) beACAfS. CfifeAb 
Ai) n)fAi) fit), Aft SeAi)c&i)? Ro fi)i)if ffff ad idiad bo 
cd5bA8 6] .1. f5&lA bo 1]dd leArbD^ccA le fii)ffi ti)i*5SofiD 
rbuc d-*Uai8, A5uf peACA cuac bo befc Aft cfiADb efSiDt) 

' A bowl of the afe oj sweet milk. The word in the original ii leAiijt)Acc«, 
the Genitive of IsArijij-Acc, which is the. name for sweet milk, and also for the 
herb Common Tormeniil, the juice of which is very astringent or irritating, as 
its name implies. As, however, it woxUd be more difficult to produce ale from 
new or sweet milk, probably that was the article meant by the chieftaineas. 
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Guaire went forth to meet them, and he bestowed kisses 
on their chiefs, and gave welcome to their learned men. 
"My regards to you, said Guaire ; " my regards to your 
nobles and Ignobles ; I have great welcome for you all, both 
professors and poets ; both scientific men and students ; both 
sons and women ; both hounds and servants ; only you are 
so numerous, but not deeming you too many, I would give 
each of you a separate welcome ; however, my respects to 
you all on every side." And they were led into the large 
mansion, and viands were laid out before them, and Guaire 
told them that whatever they would desire they might ask 
for it and they should have it. 

It was, however, a great difficulty to procure all things 
for them, for it was requisite to give to each of them his 
meals apart and a separate bed ; and they went not to bed 
any night without wanting something, and they arose not 
a day without some one of them having longing desires for 
some things that were extraordinary, wonderful, and rare, 
and difficult of procurement. It was a task for all the men 
of Ireland to find that which was longed for, and unless the 
person who desired it obtained it within twenty-four hours, 
it was useless ever after to procure it for him. 

An extraordinary wish occurred that very night, in the 
mansion of the learned association ; and the person to whom 
that longing happened was Muireann, daughter of Cuan 
Culli, the wife of Dalian, who was the foster-mother of the 
literati ; and she uttered a great moan aloud. Seanchan 
answered her, and what he said was : — " What is the matter 
with you, chieftainess ?" "A desire that has seized me," 
said she, " and unless it be procured for me I will not live." 
" What is that wish," asked Seanchan. She told him the 
wish which seized her, namely, " a bowl of the ale of sweet 
milk (or common Tormentil'), with the marrow of the ankle- 
bone of a wild hog ; a pet cuckoo on an ivy tree in my 
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Aro ^iA6t)uifi }fy]]i 6a NoblAi5 ]r) caij no, Asuf a ceijoeitte 

P0|t A Tljttlt), ASUp CJt(OJ*lAC OA C]t1JCeAU &0 ftUA&Al) blu]T)5e 

cui|tc sleg^l, Aguf eAC r0OU5A6 jt^AbAC bobeic piiice, A5iif 
11)005 co^tcfi^^ }:u]H|t6, A3UJ* ceACftA cofA sleseAl* pujci, 
Asm* bpAc bo l]tJ1tJ bArtj^io aUa ujAjp^, A5u|* Ti *g c^ioo^U 
ItoiiDpi CO 'Dtt^ilu}*. jf beACA]it TO n^lAi) fji) b'^&3Ail, aji 
SeAijcAt). Nj TjAeir) tblAi) ^'^ *^^ ST^^^f ''<' tijIAOCAib 

f1)5At)CA t)AC UJ1U|*A b'^AJAll. 

RucACATt Af 10 oj6ce fip co c^|01c rtjAibirj, A3uf t;]ceA6 
3uAiTie b'ltJiJWol*' 9* b}ta]8o6 5*c Ia^, Ajuf bo pjAf- 
jtAijeAb cjijijuf bo b]8 acu ; Agiif c&|i)jc ^ij la ^]t) a5u^ 

b'^1Ai:|tA]5 CltJtJUf A CACA]t COIJ Tt)U]OCHl .ttJ01|t rOA|C fO 
AOJUS. Ml |tAbArOA|l ttlAtij, A|% flAC, UAIjl IJ* TljeAfA bo 

becbl •*5«10T)- C|teAb Tio? Aji SiKJ^If®- ^]^V bo jiaIa 
bo Tjeoc ACAiot), ATI SeAOc&i). C^A bA ca^vIa ]1) ro^AT) t*oitj ? 
A]t 3'**IT'®' "tJo 2t)bu]|tioi)5 lOJlU CttA^t) Ctt]ll)6e, A|i 
SeAoc^O •!• beA^ t)AllAit)> ro«Tfle ija cle^itft. C|t§Ab ]d 
iD]AO ? A|i 3«<viTie' 'Do it»oir SeAijcAt) bo. M] Ijact) lijfAi) 
TlOj Aft 3iAiitej Acc njott^t) bo 6|toc njjAijAib, Asuf gibe 
bibii^ufA bVsAil ir beACAi]t1)e; Asuf injcjsif 5i»*1tte 
CO bttbAC bobfiooAc, A^ay V] c^^iIa bA rijuTocift IJA ^AitpAb 
(0 uAlTi rit) •<^cc *eiT) 5iIIa ii:^]oiAln)A, Aguf piAffiAijib 
5ttAiite boo SlU*' )o njAic & bo ^iir), a 3iUa? A^t fe. 
C]i6Ab iroiOA b-fiAT:ttAi56 ? ol ^ij 3iUa. <t)o b'^il leAii) 
bttl 50 SeAf3Ai) UAi|i beo]l, a|i 5u*1Ttej Aipti) i ^^uil pu- 
Iaccac, jdac eo3Aio. ^015 Af fin *'<' roA]tb a acath 
A311]' A ffe roic Ajuf A tn] iieA]<b\il\]t\ie ; A-^wy \r KeAjijt 
leAio be bottj roA-jtbAb A3Uf tij'oioeAC bA]]t ro'feif, toa n)u 
beic pfejij cA|i&]r ro'oiois; o?* Vt F«15ceAit ija iuiatja i»c 
cu bitAc. )x "J*^!^ "?•* T^""^' •*P It* SiIIa. <^5wr *5*^ b-pAiceA|t 
ia A5 irocfiACc t)i pu]l ifit) c6ACfA bujije t)AC bjA ^rDAc. 

' Are you a good secret keeper. This literallj' means " is your secret good, 
or h your disposition good ;" but it is likely ttiat what Guaire wished to learn 
Was .whether he could keep his secret well. 
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presence between the two Christmases (Christmas -day and 
Twelfth-day or Epiphany) at that time ; and her full load 
on her back, with a girdk of yellow lard of an exceeding- 
white boar about her ; and to be mounted on a steed with 
a brown main, and its four legs exceedingly white ; a gar- 
ment of the spider's web around her, and she humming 
a tune as she proceeded to Durlus." " It is difficult to 
procure that wish," said Seanchan; "that is not one but 
a number of strange wishes which are not easily gratified." 
They bore away that night 'till the morrow; Guaire 
was in the habit of visiting the mansion every d^y, and 
used to enquire how tbey fared ; and he enquired " how 
fares it with this great and good people to-day." " We 
never had," said they, "worse times than we now have." 
"How is that?" asked Guaire. "A longing that has 
happened to one of us," said Seanchan. " To whom did 
that occur ?" asked Guaire. " To Muireann, daughter of 
Cuan CuUi," replied Seanchan, "namely the wife of 
Dalian, the foster-mother of the literati." " What is the 
wish ?" said Guaire. Seanchan told him. " That is not 
one wish but a variety of bad wishes, and the easiest is 
difficult of procuring;" and Guaire departed sad and 
sorrowful. None of his people accompanied him at that 
time but one attending servant, and Guaire asked him, 
" are you a good secret keeper."' " For what purpose do 
you- ask," said the servant. "I would wish to go to 
Seasgan-Uar-Beoil," said Guaire, " where dwells Fulach- 
tach the son of Owen ; for it was I that slew his father, 
his six sons, and his three brothers ; and I would rather he 
should kill me in order that my hospitality may endure 
nfter me, than that I should survive my liberality, for 
those wishes can never be obtained." "My secrecy is 
good," said the servant, " and should you be seen to pro- 
ceed thither, there is not a person in this house that would 
not be around you." 
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Ba bole le SuAiiie fjij, a^u]" c^ioic fto|iD«* co 'p]i)i)A- 
TtA3Al T)A pel], o^t 11) uAi|t bA ceAncA bofon> o luce &]cy] 

A5Uf CAlAbAtJ A3 lA^ltAlS A t)-ACCU]D3e pA1|t, CfCeAfi CO 

PlDbAjtACAl r)A pe^le, Aswf &o u^cb fleccAHJ A.^uf ufiDAijcj 
A3Uf eACAit3iti5e co IjjfA C|tiofc App ; A3Uf bo 5eAbA6 
oOblA 5AC t)] *>A i)-iA|tA8 c^ie ^eATtcHib i:6ile; A3uf if 
Aiite TiD bo SAifiri 2litAcul ija peile &e. "Do b] c|ia 
5ttA1^6 oc fleccAiT) A5Uf oc tt|ii)«|3ci A5ttf 00 eAbA]t5u)5i 
<D6 nn) bAf b'^AJjAil bo irfeitj yn^l bo bfeA& i)a beArAjS A5 
fejj'ceACC lie i)A AefiAfi A5uf ^te tjA Aicifiu3A& boij c|tom- 
6^]n). "Doig Tjiit blAI^AS AIT* T*1*'i' AccuiiJ5e bitS boilsi 

1t)A1C DA njlATJA |tO Cll]1J1)51& It) CAlUeAC, A3UC bo 5Alb A5 

3ui3e <t)6 CO bjACfiAC urtjA ^oi|t|riij otj fejcjij fitj, A3ui* j:a 
Tb)Aij 3AC feij obujije bot) cl&i]% b'^AjbA^l bo o't) builcAfe; 
A5Uf bo nitjije 10 Iai6 ttj-bic co bAcoiitfcAC a b-'pi^ijApACAil 
i)A i;&ile : — 

<t)u|tfAi) bAtt) A 25beic iDu 't)bfe, 
3ac bAiij cAit)i5 Tui)!) Ai)6 ; 
t^HI CA03Ab §iceAf boi]tb bAii), 
■Caipicc i*ui7tjA le ScAijcAij. 

3l6 n^oit bo 6ATi)uib C]tuAi6], 
■C^Pic CO Ouitluf 5nA|]te, 
Clujce ]y 3Ai|ti ado 3AC ijeAC, 
No 5u cAiDic 11) cAiUeAC. 

2C6p It) i:ei8iD i:a cucuf l^n), 
p]teAfcul cliAjt 10 beACA b^ioj 
<Da tj-beAc OH) 6)5 t)eAc 5AI) i)i, 
2^'^&l8n) cuf At)in5 if tjenrDi. 

C16 ii)A cue XI] 3eAl 3it6ii)e, 
21 8elb o|tun) bu6ei)e ; 
O t)AC cibfiA8 6aii) biA bil 
Ni bo 8ibeotjA8 rt)'Ai5i8. 
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That was displeasing to Guaire, and he proceeded to 
Finn-Aragal of hospitality, where he knelt and prayed 
and supplicated Jesus Christ, and here he obtained from 
God every thing he desired through the efficacies of his 
bounteous liberality, and it was on that account that it 
was called Aracul of Hospitality, Guaire was kneeling 
and praying, and imploring God that he might die 
ere he should hear himself satirized and defamed by 
the great Bardic Association. To be sure, no favours 
were ever asked of him more difficult to be procured than 
the wishes desiderated by the old dame, and he prayed God 
most fervently to deliver him from that strait, and that he 
might obtain from the Supreme Being whatever wish any 
of the Bardic Institution might desire ; and he made the 
following little Lay, in sadness, at Finn-Aracul of Hospi- 
. tality : — 

Here is my sorrow, Son of my God ! 
Through all that happen'd me yesterday ; 
Thrice fifty learned men, a vexatious clan, 
"Who came to this place with Seanchan. 

Though great is the number of austere barda 
That came to Durlus of Guaire, 
Each enjoyed pleasure and entertainment 
Until the old woman intruded. 

Great was the task I took in hand, 
To administer to the learned of sumptuous living ; 
Should any depart from my house unsupplied, 
In vain to this day has been my generosity. 

Why hath the king of the brilliant sun 
Conferred on myself his likeness, 
Should -he of his bounty not grant to me 
Means to protect my countenance. 
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<t)o 5««AUuf bo S^AC 2Cu.|jte, 
Hac bittlcpAitji? |te &|t6]6 fj-bu|iK ; 
•13* n^-bfeAtiA fe ^tt} rrju bUc, 

Cl6 1JAC bo fi:]1) bu& bltflfJVTJ. 

A5uf AC cuaIa]6 civiitm ■ASUf cjieAcAij jp Aetj ocIaij cuij] 
ItijucA Ia], A5uf bo b] bo rbfeAb a Soj^a Ajuf a SonjeAi)- 
n)A]r) ^Ajt -p&c Ai]t, A5nf bo A\i\t) \}e iA]t f jp ; Asuf Af & 
bo b] &r)X) 2t)A|tb&T) ii5ucA]6e, |>|t]ti7pA|6 iJirije A5uf caItijaij; 
Asuf fA roAC it)&cA]t bo 5biiAiiti be, Asuj* ]f 6 bA njucA^b 
bo 5bi»Ai|tT. 2l5uf If A]]ti bun TjA Ti)ucA|8, A|t conjAb 
ufAibe bo c[ieib]utij Aswf cfiAbAS bo SferjAn) beic ija riju- 
CAi8 A b-peAgAjb A3Uf a b-f Af A^sib ; asuj- beAijrjAcuf bo 
5bwA1Tie- "po'i) cutDA ceAbtjA buicfj, a y>-\s\rn^A\6 i3]ri)e 
AJUf CAlrpAf), A|t 3iiA1T*1- Citfeb 11? bitoo foit) 0|VC, A|t 
2l)AnbJiij ? 2J3|At) bo tiaIa bo ijeoc a qs i^a z^on)h'A^n}e, ' 
ATI 3"Anti. Cjt§b ii> n^iAi) ? A|t 2t)A|tbAi>, w c|a 6a cajxIa ? 
^o 2t)ui]tir)p, ii)3TT) CbuAit) CbujUiiJi, Ap 5ttAi|ti, beAtj 
't)All&Ttj, A5Uf buTrpe ija cl&i|te. 2lf| fjtj bo b'^fl Ijt^tje 
6pA5bAil b&if ATI cuf b]b ; A^uf caiS] Tt> ti>lAi)? A|t 2©ATt- 
bAi^. SjaIa bo \\\)\) leArbtjAccA, A[t ^uAiTt], U fttjift 
tbu5&oiti) TT^uc t)-aUai6. ■£1]* beACAT|t ]!) tdiai) fojt) b'pAJAil, 
ATI 2t)AiibAU, Asuf 5]& beACAi|t bo sebcAit AcuttjfA a 

>)-5MtJt)-it>-r<^*i'- bs- 

Do iA|t f1 151 ^M> *T* ^wAlTi] ■!• peACA cuAcb bo bejc Ag 
ceileAbiiAS Ajt citAijb eijitjo t)a pTAbtjuiTi. 2lf it)3I)a8 iij 
ctt&cbA iAjtAT& f|ij AT)Oir> ■^P- 2^AT*^At), Ajuf 51& HJ51JA8 
Tf AicijeA& buTijoi T) c-ioAb a b-^uil x\x). 

<Do fiTt 1*1 TJ1 ele, Ajt 5ttA]P1 -i- ^ac |i|AbAc ajuj* njoijg 
beA]i5 ui|tTiT, Aguf ceACfiA cof a glegeAU fujci. 21 i)-e]t)- 
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I have promised to the sou of Mary 

Not to refuse the face of man ; 

Should any such person deprive me of my good fame, 

Even to him it will be no sorrow. 

Guaire passed over that night till the morning came, 
and he heard the buatle and paces of an individual advanc- 
ing towards hipi in the early morn, but his grief was so 
great that he did not look on him. He afterwards, how- 
ever, recognised him, and he who happened to be there was 
Marvan the swine-herd, the prime prophet of heaven and 
earth, he was son of Guaire's mother, and swine-herd to 
Guaire. His object in this occupation was that he might 
the more advantageously devote himself to religion and 
devotion in the capacity of swine-herd, in woods and 
desert places. He saluted Guaire ; " the same compliments 
to you, cW«f prophet of heaven and earth," said Guaire. 
"What is the cause of your sadness?" asked Marvan. 
" A yearning that has seized a person in the house of the 
great Bajedie Association." " What is the wish ?" enquired 
Marvan, "or to whom did it happen?" "To Muiran, 
daughter of Guan Oulli," replied Guaire, " the wife of 
Dallan„ and the foster-mother of the Bards." "That is 
she, whom ve desire to be the first of them that should 
die ; and what is the wish ?" asked Marvan . " A bowl of 
the ale of sweet milk, together with the marrow of the 
ankle bone of a wild hog." " It is difficult to procure that 
wish," said Marvan, "and although difficult it will be 
found with me in Glen-a-Scail." 

" She seeks another thing," said Qiiaire, "namely, a pet 
cuckoio cooing on an ivy tree in her presence." " It is a 
strange time (of the year) to desire that now," said Marvan, 
" and although strange we know the place where that is." 

" She desired another thing," said Guaire, " namely, a 
bay steed, with a red mane and its four legs purely white." 
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CI J ACA It) b]AX V)V, ■<^^ ^A]A'AD, ]t) peACA CUAC ASUf [I) 

c-eAC itjAbAC. C)«, OCA b-^qlib ? a]i 5ttAi|ti. OejiSAn)- 

1)A, lOSeAl) JubbAtt), &0 leAIJTJAT) CurijACCAC ^e^lj, ir AlC] 

AC&1&. 2t)A8 AiC], &0 gebi-A, A|t 5>**1TH- 

<t)o f i|t fi 1)1 el], Aft SuAittf, .1. beijtc ilbACAC ftupe bo 
Iji) fij bArb^iiij aUa. <t)o 5ebcA|t Y]v ASUtOfA a t)-31i»)D 1 
f-CAil, Aft SCAfibJin. 

<t)o fiji t1 ijI elfj AT* 3«*1P1> ■!• * ceDT)e|ti ^ofi a njuin, 
A5UT c^tiflAC t)A qnjcioll bo ftuAbAg bloirjjf cufpc glejil. 
)t)A]t fin i"! fii) ? Aft ^Aftbat). C)o flit, A]t 5nAir»1- ^tt 
tbAlUccTA Afi 11) re bo f]|t f(i), Afi 2t)Afib&D, Ajui* guf^- 
ItDfi Hi ijirbe Ajuf cAlri)Ai) ijivp fojijA ]r) n)]AV T]V b\. 

<D6]5 If A5At1)f A ACA 11) COItC flD, AJUf 1f bOCAIft &Ali) A 
li)A|tbA8, op If buAcl)All bAII) be, AJUf If llAlj, A5Uf If 

ceAccuiiti, A5uf If ©iitfibeAC. Cii)i)uf bo pi fe fiD bu|c, 
Alt 5wA1TH ^ ^]V> *!* 2l)A|tb&D ; ID uAiit cbiqtDf 1 o da 
ti)ucAib fA D-oi5cbe, A3uf dac fAcbuic bpeAfCA "^^vne- 
ID-fC&ll leACAft Aft TDu cof Aib, cicfiuti) cucATi) ASUf cuinib 
A cbeADSA cah 11)0 cof Afb, A3uf bA iD-beibff caic1)16aja 
A3Uf u|Dben)eiDce id boii)Air) A5AID if cufCA boiD a cbeAD- 
3Af AID fUiDq bAti). 2lf liAi3 bAii) be atdIaiS fiD. 

jf buACAil bAib be, Oft ID CADD qA3uic da iduca A^t fub 
3lltH)1iT5-fCAil, A3uf bif leifq oitAmfA, bo bentin) buill| 

bOtD' CO|f ADDfAD, A3Uf ceiC ADblA13 DA muCAJ A3Uf AC&lC 

DAI D-boiitf I Alt 5bleADi)-1i)-f c^ll, A3Uf di beACAl bo rijuc 
bibl) 3Abui3i, DA CAibSoAD, D* f Aelcu a f i3kib, 3U cuni- 
eADD f6 11) 1DU1C D-beiiteAbDAC bib ifccAC. 

)r oiTtficeAC 8Aii) b&, ©it id cad bif f aidc cobAlcA oitiDf a 
bo beiitirt) builli boiD ooif add fAD A3Uf citntiS a &ituitD 

fAl, A3Uf A CAlttt A D-Alltq, A3Uf CADA18 CItODSkD bAii), 

' leADijAi), or leADAi), a "familiar." In the dictionary it is explained by 
sweet-heart, &c., but it also signifies a female fairy attendant and a protector 
against tlie genii, and I use tliis meaning in preference to the others. 
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" In one house those two are to be had," said Marvan, 
" the pet cuckoo and the bay steed." Who has them ?" 
asked Guaire. " Derdavna, daughter of luvdan, your 
own powerful sprite^ (or protectress,) it is she possesses 
them," " If she has them I wiU obtain them," said 
Guaire, 

" She desired another thing," said Guaire, " namely, to 
have about her a garment of many colours (made) of the 
spider's silk." " That will be found with me in Glen-a- 
Scail," said Marvan, 

" She desired another thing," said Guaire, "namely, her 
fuU load on her back and a girdle about her of the yellow 
lard of a purely white boar," " Did she request that ?" 
asked Marvan. " She did request it," replied Guaire, 
" My malediction on the person who desired that," said 
Marvan, " and I implore the King of Heaven and earth 
that that wish may not serve her. Sure it is I who have 
that boar and it is a hardship for me to kill him, for he is 
to me a herdsman, a physician, a messenger and a mu- 
sician," " How does he perform all that for you ?" asked 
Guaire, " In the following manner," replied Marvan : 
" When I return fi-om the swine at night, and that the 
skin is torn off my feet by the briars of Glen-a-Scail, he 
comes to me and rubs his tongue over my feet, and though 
I should have all the surgeons and healing ointments in the 
world his tongue would cure me soonest ; in that manner 
he is a physician to me. He is herd to me, for when the 
swine wander through Glen-a-Scail, and that I am wearied, 
I give him a blow with my foot, and he goes after the swine. 
There are nine passes leading into Glen-a-Scail, and there 
is no danger of any hog of them (being carried off) by a 
thief, vagrant, or wolf of the forest, until he drives in the 
very last hog of them. He is a musician to me, for when 
I am anxious to sleep I give him a stroke with my foot and 
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A5»r ir biT)b]C^(fi l|rD pjt]* cfeAbttib n)-beAi)t)-cTvoc ilUrijuib 
T-uaS ]c«, f Aeift fe.]r)n) ]r) ceol cAijuf bAtb ; Asuf A^i ]v 
ftijoUc beACAi56<xc if IjA A^fbi ceileAbjtAiS A71 b|c, Asuf 
If l]* A]teA]fi[iAc c|tot)AiT) Aisifionj. 2lf beACA^Ti bAii>|*A 
At) beACAijcAC fit) bo ti)ATtbA8, Ajt 2t)ATtb&i); A5uf cai|>fi 
f6lO reAccA A]t A ceAtjT), 6|x t)l f&Abuirofi a ii)AtibA&; Ajuf 
bo be] PI tun "5» b^tiACAit btt|Cf|, A|t 2t)ATib^t)> 5U qbjtAfA 
ciiA]nc eplA| CO b|iui3it) i)a cjtonjbAitbe, bo bijAil it) cu|itc 
f1t)t) OftfiA, A5ttf 5u nj-bA nje]fb| beic fjAC co b|tAc ]. 

■plilcA, unjojtfto, t)A tt)iAt)A X]r) uili c^te h]t'\r) 3t)Aiib&ii). 
<I)0 njAjtbAb lAitAto It) cojtc f itji?, A5uf bo ci»||teA6 a blot)AC 
A71 tDH|t) t)A CAillije; Aguf bo cuai& a^i a beoc, A5Uf bo 
b] Aj c|t6t)&ij |to|njpe co <t)u]iluf ; A5uf cAjtlA fo|t clocftt) 
cotiitAC bl AC bill bot) bAile, co|i cuic a })eAC, A5Uf cu 
cJvuU bl feiD fuic], coft bpif cp&^itb a IA11151, A5Hf a 1115- 
eA8, A5Uf A tDuit)il, CO b-fuAijt b&f av(JIa]6 ; copa6 be 
fit) ACA " e-^te T)A cAilli5e bot) blot)Aic." 

<t)o tvAIa tt)iAT) ele bo t)eoc a cij ija cjioiDb^itije .i. 2t)eAbb 
Neibi3, luseAtj SbeAt)c&|i), A5Uf bo le^c ti^Aiitsrpoiiteifbi, 
•Do ftteAgAin a })^z.})A]\i })]• Cjtfeb C15 Tt|oc, a iojcaij? a|i 

fe. 2t))A1) bOtt) JIaIa, A|t f], ASUf tUUt)A f ASAJt It) T1)1AD 

f 117 t)l bAATij beo. CjifeAb ^t) n)\Ar) ? A^t SeAt)cat)- L*i) 
ben)T)e tijo b|toic acuit) bo fii76it»ib copitA cip&ubA; (|f ]tj 
f AilleAb Tio cu^ijib f If I fit)) ^Siif CO ny-he^vv A5 bul porijAiD 
CO <t)uitluf; A5Uf con)A& ATi)lAi& fo gAbuiob njuiycijt 

' " The Blackbird (Turdus Memla) is common and resident throughout the 
wooded districts of Ireland. In the middle of June he has heen heard singing as 
early in the morning as a quarter past two o'clock. In some seasons it ceases 
singing about the middle of June, but in other years he has been heard as late 
as the 25th of July. A blackbird had been often heard by several persons, 
that clapped his wings and crew like a bantam cock. He is a sweet songster." 

Some years ago a shopkeeper in Dublin kept a blackbird in his shop which 
had learned to sing several tunes with great accuracy. He was taught by a 
young boy in the shop, who always whistled the first bar of the tune he desired 
him to sing, upon which the blackbird repeated it and went on through the 
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he lies ou his back with hia belly uppermost and sings me 
a humming tune, and his music is more grateful to me 
than that of a sweet toned harp in the hands of an accom- 
plished minstrel. The blackbird' is the most variable in 
his notes of all birds, yet he (the boar) is still more varied. 
It is hard for me to kOl that animal," said Marvan, " and 
do thou thyself send messengers for him, for I cannot kill 
him, and I pledge my word to you," said Marvan, " that I 
will pay a visit some day to the mansion of the great 
bardic body to be avenged of them for the white boar, and 
may they never be the better for it." 

Howbeit, all those objects of desire were procured through 
the instrumentality of Marvan. The white boar was after- 
warda killed, his lard was put on the old dame's back, and 
she hummed her tune as she proceeded on her way to Durlus. 
While passing over an unsettled causeway that led to the 
place her steed fell and she happened to be under it, by which 
her thigh bone, fore arm, and neck were broken, and she 
died after that manner ; and thence originated (the adage,) 
"The Hag's load of lard." 

Another longing desire seized a person in the mansion of 
the great Bardic Association, namely Move Neidigh, the 
daughter of Seanchan, and she uttered a great moan. Her 
father responded to her. " What ails thee my daughter?" 
said he. "A yearning wish that has possessed me," 
answered she, " and unless it be procured I will not live." 
" What is the wish ?" asked Seanchan. " That I might 
have the full of the skirt of my mantle of large black- 
berries ;" (the season being that of January,) and that I 
might be on my way to Durlus, and that on my arrival 

entire of the tune. He attracted many persons to hear Mm and thereby 
brought some custom to the shop. The admuration of Oisin as well as the 
Fians of old for the exquisite singing of this bird, is fully evinced in the poem 
on the blackbird of Derrycarn, quoted at p. 32, Vol. IV., of our Ossianic works. 
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3ljUAl|t] ] yMi Ajul* 1 i)-3AUri- C)6 urt)A o-Abft«i fiD, a 
]t)5e<\t), A)t SeATjc&t), A5Uf 5i*1ftl 's^T^ tJ-joifirDe Ajuf 
'jAft leAfugAb. jij b-p&At)A)Ttirn> * ACA)|t, A]t 2t)eA8b, 
njAit A c&j** *fO cott)f Atbu^l A5Uf 11J i:i&AC .1. It) i)eAi)Dc65 ; 
Atj c6 bo t)] reAC ttimpi, v] T^eApit le peAC bA lo]yce«>t}v 
lUAf. jf aitjIaiS fit) bAror*. t)! peArt]t litt) T)eAC ele b'f A5- 
Ajl ba^f A|t cuf IDA At) ce bo be] ft n)«^)f) A5ur njofi ti^Aiquf 
bATij. RucfAc Af It) oi&ce fiu. 

Cajdic 3uAitie ixo^tbe co bfiui^io UA c\xon)6«,]tve Aft 
1)A ti7A|tAC, A3ur bo ^iAFjtAi5, C}r)va\' acacaji A5 At) rtjuit)- 
q|t rboiji tbA]c fo At)iu5 ? Aft t*e. Hf jtAbAroAjt piAti), 
A|t SeAt)cAi), Ia Af tijeAfA bo be^c A5A100J of* cA|tlA ttjiAi) 
bott) |T)5eAt)fi .1. 2t)6A6b NefbeAc. C|t&Ab 10 ffllAij? a|i 
^wAiit]. <t)o iDPif SeAijc'At) ^o. Ba bftooAC 3iiAlM 8e 
fji). Nj pufl A t)-<^lcr)eA&, At% 5'*AIT'1> t)A njiAijA -j-jp 
b'^AgAfl. jropAfbuf o't) b|iui5in, Asuf v] cjaij bo cuAfb 
11) CAt) cajiIa 2t)AiibAt) bo. 2t)o ceAr), a ^buAfitj, Aft 
2t)Afib&t)- }-ot) curnA c&Abt)A buicf), a p]t]Thf&l8 t)lrbe 
A5Uf cAliijAt), A|t 3'*A1F*1- Cp&Ab At) b|t6i> fo ope a 
3')u<^lpl? Aft 2t)AfibAtj, 2t)]AT) bo ji&Ia bo peAC bot) 
cfiotij&Aitt), Alt ^ii^lM- *t)feir '^V ClllftC f |t)1) ? AJt 2t)A|t- 
bAt). JteA6, Aft 31**1 T»1- CfieAC ip TDjAt)? Aft 2t)Apb&t). 
L&i) be|i)t)e a bpoic bo fiDfeAjtAib copitA qfibwbA. t)o 
SebcAp f)o ACAiTjfA A ij-3leAt)p-iO-rc&il, Aft 2t)ApbAD. 
Cipijuf ot)? A|t 3wAll*l- l-^ 6a itAbAiffi oc fe^ls a 
t)-3leAi)t)-1t>-rc&ll, A5uf bo bi cu fojt feiU ac lJv]ti), A5Uf 

AC OOt)t)A1C It) cu It) bcACAftAC, A5ttf CU5 CA1tpAlt)5 0]tCfA, 
A5U1* bo bl cop bpeA]*lA& Ab p AppA&, AJUf bo CAppAflJS 

1*fe bo bpAC bfc, A5af bo leicift*] le^y Ije co befCAfS, op 
t)ip epAif tjeAC ixnj x)] piAtb; A5ttf x)] SeAppAIfl *cc bul 

' Fidat. This word is not given in our dictionaries. It is now obsolete, 
and appears to have been antiquated at the time this work was written, when 
it seemed necessary to explain it by the term ijeAtjqcos, which every person 
understands to signify tl»e common st'mgiruj netUe — Urtica major vulgaris urens. 
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there I might find the people of Guaire in sickness and dis- 
temper." "Why sayest thou that, my daughter," said 
Seanchan, " since Guaire is our consoler and comforter." 
" Dost thou know, father, how I am like unto the Fidat,^ 
that is the nettle, for he who would construct a house about 
it would as soon be stung by it as any other person. 
Similar is my case, for I do not desire that any other should 
die sooner than he who gives me wealth and great sub- 
stance." They wore away that night. 

Guaire came to the mansion of the bards on the morrow, 
and he asked, " How does it fare with this great and worthy 
people to-day ?" said he. "We never have had," replied 
Seanchan, " so bad a day as we have had, for a longing 
desire has seized my daughter, namely Meave Neidigh." 
" What is the desire ?' asked Guaire. Seanchan told him. 
Guaire was sorrowful for that- " It is not in the compre- 
hension of man to gratify these wishes," said Guaire. He 
departed from the mansion, but had not proceeded far when 
he met Marvan. " My love to thee, Guaire," said Mar- 
van. "The like to thee, chief prophet of Heaven and 
earth," responded Guaire. " What sadness is this over 
you, Guaire?" asked Marvan. " A wish that has seized 
one of the great bardic body," replied Guaire. " After the 
white boar?" exclaimed Marvan. "Yes," responded 
Guaire. " What is the wish, and to whom did it occur ?" 
asked Marvan. "To Meve Neidigh, the daughter of 
Seanchan, viz., the full of the skirt of her mantle of large 
blackberries." " They will be found with me in Glen-a- 
Scail," said Marvan. " How may that be V asked Guaire. 
" One day that you had been hunting in Glen-a-Scail, you 
held a hound by the leash, and the hound having espied 
an animal, he made a pull at you ; a bush of briars 
which was adjacent to you, caught and pulled off your 
'^'''ak, which you readily let go, for you never refused a 
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It) roft, A3u^ bo fCAilcAf it) bjiAc uinje, ^ijijuf tjA^t beAi) 
boii)eAt)t) DA bpibAt) f (ij jUe fiif le cuiijAccAib "Dfe A3Uf 
lert)' cUrbACCAibTi ; ASuf it) Dl bA beAits id Ia TI'^ *'1^ ■*T 
bub ADOif, Ajuf id V] bA bub aca blAf idbaIa opito. 
' <Do fill f] d1 ele, Alt 5i»*initl> -I- ")« rbttiDqnn ^o ^^^I^ 
1 fAec Ajur 1 D'S^Uft A|i A cjDD. Jt bCACAlIt fiD b'iATtAl*> 
Ati 2t)Aitb&D J AS^r ^1T*1*'1'1 ?«*"''«= AtJOCC CO "piDD-Af^S*!^ 
DA i:6ile, Asuj- nACAtT* 5U 5leADD-1i)-Tc^ll» A5"r S^lS' 
CAtD Ajt ACD 2liitbiti Ditbe A5ur caItdad utdac rbuiDciitfi 
bo be^c 1 f Aec Aju]* ] ij-saIa]!, A3w|' a iD-be^c fl&D a]i id 

lafcAITt C§AbDA. 

"CiAjAic jtdrDpA Ajttf bo DIAC CAbAiisttige b|C|iA 3U <Dia 
ID ^151 fl'' > ^S^r 1^"*1T* 2t)eA&b DA ^-iDfeAjtA, Aguf ca^dic 
co<t)U|ilur; Ajur ii* atdIaiS l^uAnt iDuiDCjit SbuAITtl A5«r 
Aiit8e bA]f A3 3AC bu^Dl *1^ ^T*® e*b*T*5**151 SbuAIPl Asuf 
2l)bA|ibAiD; A5II1' D1 feeAUDA X] ■"^cc ID bAjle b'^&cb&il id 
tAD i:uA]iutAit ^l^iviDce ib^i -put A3ui* tdda] ; cod AtblAi& 
flD V^]i DA tDlADA i^iD Afi biqD 't)6 ■^^ny 2t)Aiib&iD- 

"CaixIa tdiad ele bo dsoc a C15 d* cpoTDS^iiDe .1. Bpi5|c 
ID^eAD ODicbceixDe, bAiDcel] SbeADc&iDj ■*3uf bo Ifejc 
iDAift3 TDoiit Aifb^. "Do piieA3Aiit SeADC&D- C^tfeAc qc 
^^}^txz, A bADplAic, Ap SeADC&D- ^Ql^D bOID |tAlA, A|t X], 
A3uf rDUDA ^A5A]t be D1 bAAnj beo. 2lbAi|i id tdi^d, Ap 
SeADC&D- 2t)u fl>,]t b'^AgAjl bArb bo f a^U Iu^d "ir^e, i^^ay 
iDO f aic ele bo boiD cluAii'biit3 sles^l 3AD A] }VVc], acc 
5e||i A D"T5AC A b*ei; A3«t iDu f^ic bo furbuib beA)i3A 
A3U1- bo cAefiAib coucjia ; A^ny 5u tdaS Ij] beoc yo 5Ab- 

' A water blackbird, loij and loij bub are the Irish names for the ouzle and 
blackbird, and lun uifce therefore signifies a water-ouzle or wateir-hen, GcUli- 
nula cJilofopus. When the latter is in good condition, the flesh is well-fla- 
voured ; but it seems that in its be6t state thfere is not much fat on this bu-d, 
and it was on that account that the good old dame requested her Jill from a 
dish that was so uncommon and difficult to be procured. 
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favour to any ; you were just departed from it when I came 
up, and found a great large quantity of berries on the bush ; 
I spread the cloak over it, so that neither storm nor rain has 
touched them ever since, through the powers of God and my 
intercessions ; and such of them as were red on that day, 
are black to-day, and those that were black have the taste 
of honey." 

"She desired another thing," said Quaire, "namely, 
that my people might be in sickness and disease on her 
arrival." " It is hard to ask that," said Marvan, " and do 
thou proceed to-night to Knn-Aragal of hospitality, and I 
will go to Glen-a-Scail, and let us conjointly implore the 
Supreme King of Heaven and Earth, that your people may 
be in sickness and disease, and be restored immediately 
after." 

They proceeded forward and they both prayed to God 
fervently that night. Meave got the blackberries; she 
came to DurluB, and the condition she found the people of 
Guaire in, was that each of them had the symptoms of 
death through the united prayers of Guaire and Marvan ; 
and she had only left the place when all of them both men 
and women recovered their health ; and such was the manner 
in which those things wished for were obtained by God's 
means and Marvan. 

Another longing desire seized a person in the house of 
the great Bardic Association, namely, Bridget, daughter of 
Onithkerne, the vrife of Shanchan, and she uttered a loud 
moan. Shanchan responded — " What is the matter with 
thee, chieftainess ?" asked Shanchan. " A wish that has 
seized me," said she, " and unless it be obtained I will die." 
" Say the wish," said Shanchan. " To get my fill of the fat 
of a water blackbird ;' and again my fill of a red-eared and 
purely white cow without a liver, but having tallow in place 
of her liver ; also my fill of red strawberries and of purple 
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u|t3ij 1JA ij-b|Ai5 pecijA|c pe«5<v t:uit)i) .1. Ttj)l oa pe|cleAt). 
2lr beACAjit OA ti)jAt)A f]r) fa'pAjA]!, a|i SeAijcAij- KucfAc 

^*1t)ic SuAim 5u Tijoc Ajt rt)A|iAC CO bfttti3ip ija Cfiortj- 
6Aiti7e, A3U^ bo ^iA|tpAi&. Citj»ju|- ACACA|t coi) rpuipciTt 
TDoifi roA]cj-| At)iu5? H] jtAbutfluit T«]Atb, aji SeApc^kij, uAit* 
ir njeAfA bo bein)i|-f J o^t cA^tU rDjAr) bo oeo& «.^a]vv -i- 
BpiSI*'. ItJSeAij Oi)iccbe|tpe, ttjh bcAt))-* pfein. CfiSAb m 

TDJAI) ? A|t 3"A1|t1, Ko ItJOir SCAIJCJVT) bo. N] ^U^l A 1)-A1C- 
t)eA6 t)A TIJIAUA fit) b'-pA5All, Alt ^WAIPl- 

T^ltiic noittje CO coiitni-eAC 6' 17 bitui5|t), Asuf t)i f AbA 

bo CUA1& It) CAT) rAjtlA 2t)A|tb&l) bo. BeA1)t)ACAll* cAc bA 

c6le bib. Cftec ]r) b^toi) X]v oitc ? a 5b«Aiiti, A^t 2t)Aitb&i). 
2t)iAi) cJiitlA bo DeAC A C15 i)A citon)6Airi)e, Ajt ^wAipi. 
iD&ir IT) cuiitc fii)i) 01)? Alt 2t)Afib2^i). JtcaS, aii 3«Aim> 
A5UI" bo 11)1)11" i)A n)iAT)A. jr <^1cDe &Ati)i*A bAile a fuil fii), 

Afl 2t)Altb&D .1. A5 CAllleACA]b CuArt)A-bA-5UAlAt), OJt AC^IC 

i)Ai f iqc CAiUeAC \t) oei) ceAC, A5ui' cic a yls.]t u]\e b'Aeit)- 

' Fethnait Feagha Fumn. This phrase is now absolete. The first word may 
signify woodbine or honeysuckle ; the second word means of the wood or woods, 
and is also explained in the dictionary as the leech tree ; and the third implies 
land, or may have been the name of some particular place, but the whole is 
explained here by the honey of the woodbine. As regards the fruits here men- 
tioned it is difficult to determine of what kind they were. The word fUiijA or 
ruBA is applied to the fruit of shrubs, as tuBa caIiijap, strawberries, tuTJA 
ctVAeB, raspberries, while the second is referable to the berries on trees ; as 
CAeitA CAeticAinn, roundberries or the fruit of the quicken tree. 

' TvMim-da-ghualam. This means literally the tumulus, mound or hill with 
two shoulders or projections, and probably so named from having at a distance 
the appearance of -the head in the centre and two hillocki, one on each side, 
representing the shoulders. This was the ancient name of Tuam in the 
county of Galway where a religious establishment was founded by St. larlatb 
about the beginning of the sixth century. I am not aware there was any saint 
called Da-ghualan. 

Tunim signifies a moat, hillock, tumulus or tomb, and seems to be the root 
of the Greek imnbos, the Latin tumuhis, and also of cwnmlm, which is but ano- 
ther form of tumulus. The graves of eminent men in ancient times were 
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berries, and that the drink I may get after them shall be 
Fethnait" Feagha Fuinn,^ viz., the honey of the woodbine." 
" It is difficult to procure these wishes," said Shanchan. 
That night wore on. 

Guaire came early on the morrow to the bardic mansion, 
and enquired— " How fares it with this great and excellent 
people to-day ?" " We never have been," replied Shanchan, 
" at any time so badly off, for a longing desire has seized 
one of us, namely, Bridget, daughter of Onithkeme, my 
own wife." " What is the wish 1" asked Guaire. Shan- 
chan informed him. " There is no possibility of procuring 
those wishes," said Guaire. 

He went away in sorrow from the mansion, but did 
not proceed far when he met Marvan. They greeted each 
other. " What is the matter with thee, Guaire.''" asked 
Marvan. " A wish that has happened to a person in the 
dwelling of the Bards," replied Guaire. " After the white 
boar, eh ?" exclaimed Marvan. " Yes," responded Guaire, 
and he told him the wishes. " 1 know the place where 
those are, viz., with the Nuns of Tuaim-daghualan,' for 
there are nine score nuns in one house, and they all get 
a sufficiency (of milk) by one milking from that cow;' 

formed either of eoped heaps of earth in the shape of moats or hillocks ; or of 
heaps of loose stones raised pyramidicallj- to a great height. — See O'Brien and 
Armstrong's Dictionaries. 

' The Cow. The large quantity of milk yielded by the cow mentioned in this 
work would induce one to identify her with the Glas Gaibhne, or the grey cow of 
the smith, of which so many wonderful stories have been related by our Shan- 
chees. She was the property of Lon Mac Liomhtha of the Tuath Dedanan colony, 
who was the first smith that ever made swords of iron in Ireland. The Glas sup- 
plied him and his numerous family and servants with plenty of mUk and 
butter. On that account she was coveted by all those who heard of her good 
qualities, and they wished to be possessed of her. It was not, however, an easy 
matter to steal her from the smith, as he had her watched by day, and by 
night she betook herself to some mountain fastness ; and her hoofs being re- 
versed she always deceived those who sought after her. At length Baler Bale 
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ble^s*" 1) bo)i) roio; Acuf if <vcu apa id lot) nO( ^ST 
in c<M) le]ce<vf ^t) cA|lleAC pA 66075 6]b a]x coblA& cai)ai8- 
X\wt) ceol boib b* co]&elbuii" ^]\i 50t)ca, A5uj* n)T)^ co 
T)Aei&i)uib; A5Uf Af be|ti)io bA cucca^a tjai fjcic b6 cluAf- 

Beimionnach of Tory Island, the general of the Fomorians in the battle of 
Magh Tuireadh, succeeded in getting possession of her. She is said to have 
lived to the time of the Fians of Erin in the third century of the Christian era, 
and that she supplied them aJl with abundance of milk. At every place they 
encamped there was a cow-house constructed for the Glas, and hence many 
places throughout Ireland bear her name, such as Ardnaglass, or Ard-na-Glaise, 
i.e., the height or elevated ground of the Glas-Gaibhne. And to the present 
day the figurative saying is applied to a goodly lactiferous cow that she gives 
as much milk as the Glas-Gavne. 

Keating in his History of Ireland under A.D. 528, evidently alludes to the 
cow of the nuns of Tuam in the following passage. There is an account in a 
very ancient chronicle, that in the seventh year of the reign of Diarmnid, king 
of Ireland, a poor woman, who was a nun, and had vowed a religious life, called 
Sionach Cro, applied herself to the king, complaining of the great injury she 
had received from Guaire, the son of Colman, who had violently forced from 
her a cow, that was the only means of her subsistence. This injury was so 
resented by Diarmuid, that he selected a strong body of his troops, and directed 
his march towards the river Shannon, on the opposite side of which Guaire's 
forces were drawn up to oppose their crossing the river. A battle ensued in 
which Guaire was defeated, put to flight and ultimately taken prisoner. 

" Although the reign of the monarch Diarmuid Mac Cearbhail dates from 
the sixth centurj', when Christianity had been for a considerable time esta- 
blished, yet the king himself, if not an avowed pagan, was certainly only a 
Christian in name and still an abettor of Druidism ; for it is related of him 
that he had Druids in attendance upon him. On one occasion we read of his 
going to battle and availing himself of their services in raising a magical mist, 
which would have given him certain victory, by confusing an army with 
which he was contending ; but his opponents had a saint at their side, who hy 
his prayers was able to dispel the mist, and so he was defeated. It is not pro- 
bable that a prince of such bias would wage war with a whole province merely 
to punish them for having injured a Christian nun. This waging war with 
Guaire, marching into his territory, defeating and making him lie down on hia 
back, so as that he should submit to have Diarmuid stand over him, and place 
the point of his sword between his teeth ; appeared so mysterious to O'Halloran 
the Historian that he rejected the idea of the motive which Keating assigns ; 
Guaire's offence being merely that of depriving an old woman of her cow. 
But this is not the only instance in the conduct of Diarmuid of his dispropor- 
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and it is they who have that blackbird, and when the 
last of the nuns retires to sleep he sings music for them 
which would lull to sleep wounded men and parturient 
women ; and it is certain that should you give them nine 

tioned vengeance. For the like offence he actually killed with his own hand 
his eldest son, heir to the throne, for nothing more than killing a cow for a 
feast. This cow had been, like the other, the property of an old woman, to 
whom the young prince had offered seven cows and a bull by way of eompen- 
sation. Had she accepted the offer she would have been a gainer in the trans- 
action ; she therefore would have no cause of complaint, and the rage of the 
monarch must have been occasioned, not by the injury done to the Caileaeh, 
but for what he might have considered a sacrilegious crime. Diarmuid having 
murdered his son, was seized with remorse, and then in his affliction he avowed 
himself a Christian, for he had recourse to a saint, who Ordered him to go on a 
pilgrimage, I think to St. Becan in Muskerry, who consoled and rid him of the 
great depression of mind under which he naturally laboured. It is possible 
that both stories maj' be true, but that Sionach Cro {the red fox) and the other 
Caileach were not nuns but Drnidesses ; the word Caileach may or may not 
mean either. It is said they were religious recluses. This they may have 
been, without being Christians. The probabflity is that they were pagan 
priestesses, and that the cows were living idols like Apis, or in some sense con- 
sidered sacred animus. There are numerous evidences to shew that idolatry 
secretly held its ground in remote places, and Druidism lingered for several 
centuries after Ireland had been generally converted ; and there are instance* 
of its having been patronised by princes. This is shewn beyond doubt to have 
been the case in Wales, where DruidisA under the name of Bardism was 
patronised by the princes as late as the time of Edward the First as is fully 
proved by Davis. According to Giraldus Cambrensis, the Irish pagans had a 
most formidable community almost up to his time at Mona Inch. Ledmch 
quotes Giraldus, but endeavours to shew that the so-called demons were only 
his favourite Culdees. The slaying of cows and calves, the property of old 
women, is not uncommon in our oral legends, one of them occurring in ImokiUy) 
at a place called Cnoc-mona-lay of which they say, that there was an old 
woman whose name was Mona, and who, from her having an extraordinary 
calf, was called Mona-an-laoigh. For many years she kept this calf in spite 
of all that could be done to induce her to part with it. At length the lord of 
the place went with all his men and killed the old woman and her calf. Then 
there came a saint who ordered the house where she kept the calf, to be pulled 
down, and left his curse on any one who would ever mention Mona's name, to 
prevent which he moreover changed the name of the hill from Cnoc-Mona-an- 
laoigh to Cnoc-man-a-lay." 
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" We do not see how the cow of Sionach Cro can be identified with the Glaa 
Gaimhne unless the name was the same, and even then it must be by the same 
process of reasoning as the Egyptians used in identifying the Apis slain by 
Cambysea with the original incarnation of Osiris, which being flourished 2,500 
years before at least. There is this much in common to Apis, and to the Glas 
Gaimhne, and to Sionach Cro's cow that all were sacred animals." 

The foregoing note has been kiiidly supplied by William Hackett, Esq. 
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score, red-eared, purely white cows, their one cow would be 
more valuable than them all ; and should you give them 
nine score blackbirds, their one blackbird would be better 
than they. 

"She desired another thing," said Guaire, "namely, 
shrub-berries and tree-berries and the honey of the wood- 
bine." " Those will be found with me," said Marvan. All 
those wishes were procured as Marvan predicted. Nine 
score kine, and nine score blackbirds, were given to the 
nuns for their one co^v and one blackbird ; and the nobility 
of the men of Ireland, declared that the entire of the great 
Bardic Association were not worth those two (animals) that 
were killed. 

Another longing desire seized one of the great Bardic 
Association, namely, Shanchan, and he uttered a great moan. 
The whole of the great Bardic Association simultaneously 
responded, and they asked what was the matter with him. 
" A longing desire that has seized me," replied he, " and 
unless it be procured I shall die, namely, that I myself, my 
Bardic Association and the nobles of Connaught may get 
our fill of the fat of hogs that have not yet been farrowed, 
and also of ale (the produce) of one grain (of corn), and ex- 
cept these be obtained within the period of twenty-four 
hours I shall be dead. 

That (circumstance) was revealed to Guaire in the night, 
and he did not wait for the day, but came directly to the 
mansion, and he asked — " How does it fare with this great 
and good people to-night ?" " We never," said they, " have 
had a worse night." " How so V asked Guaire. " A long- 
ing desire that has seized one of us." " To whom did that 
longing happen 1" asked Guaire. " To Shanchan the aged 
poet, the arch bard himself." " What is the wish ?" asked 
Guaire. He was told it. Whereupon Guaire was sore 
troubled, for he considered that those wishes could not be 
gratified. 
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' On the subject of a, porcine cultus in Ireland, Mr. William Hackett, so 
well known for his investigations in Irish Folk-lore, in connexion with the 
vestiges of our early paganism, has obligingly furnished the Editor with the 
following note, which unfolds Mr. Hackett's views on this subject : — 

" In a paper, which appeared in the ' Transactions of the Kilkenny Arch- 
jeologieal Society,' vol. II. pp. 303-34, I gave it as my opinion, that all the 
legends of porcine animals which abound in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, 
had reference to the suppression of a form of idolatry analogous to, if not 
identical with the existing worship of the Hindoo Deity Vishnu, in his Avatar 
83 a boar. From subsequent reading I have been confirmed in this opinion. 
1 consider the worship of the boar to have been a section of the arkite wor- 
ship, which would appear to have been the religion of that stock, whose des- 
cendants, wherever scattered, are comprehended in the nations who speak the 
languages termed Hindo-European. Vishnu has been identified with Noah ; 
in his incarnation, as a boar, he raised on his tusks the globe of the earth 
from the bottom of the abyss. It has been remarked by the learned Bryant, 
that the reason why the heifer came to be considered as a symbol of the ark, 
was that the word ' Theba' signifies an ark, also a heifer. The Irish language, 
perhaps, affords a similar key to the anomaly of identifying the boar with the 
ark. Arc signifies a boar in the instance of ' Droum-arc,' a cairn on the Slieve 
Muck range. A great boar is recorded as having resided there, and many 
local legends prevail in the subjacent ' glen of Atharla' (the Glen of the heifer) 
respecting him. In O'Donovan's ' Sketch of the life of Fionn,' we read that 
the hero, when in that part of the country, was cautioned against the ferocity 
of the great boar of Slieve MiuJc, In the other legends of Fionn, we read 
more of his achievements against serpents than against boars ; but in the oral 
legends his prowess against boars is the prominent subject. It is remarkable 
that most of these legends prevail at sites which in Hindostan are considered 
sacred — the junctions of rivers. Since I wrote the paper alluded to, every 
inquiry I have made has added to the lists of such sites. Some time ago I 
went to see a place where a boar had been slain by a renowned warrior. On 
approaching the spot, a companion who was with me remarked, that as there 
was only one river, he feared my theorj' would not be supported. In that in- 
stance, I replied, that we should investigate before we pronounced. After 
having visited all the sites identified with the legend, we were about to leave, 
after we had seen where the boar was buried (it was a druidical monument). 
Our informant then stated, that formerly at that spot, the ' PovlDoracha' water 
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He turned away out from the mansion but proceeded 
not far when Marvan met him. "What is it troubles 
thee, Guaire?" asked Marvan. "A longing desire 
that has seized one in the mansion of the learned.' 
"After the white boar?"' exclaimed Marvan. "Yes," 

joined the main river, bat had been diverted from it3 course by a former Lord 
Shannon. Considering the word ' Paul Doracka' is significant of idolatry, I 
am inclined to think, that the Blackpool river, where it falls into the Lee in 
Cork, was a site of the Porcine Cuhm, though the legend may have been lost ; 
the place is called Leitrim, and the barony of that name was eminently re- 
nowned as a seat of boar worship. In the written legend called ' Sgeal Fiachtna,* 
we find it to be the place where the ' Saltair na Muck' was obtained. In the 
county Cork, near Fermoy, is a place called Leitrim, at the spot where the 
river Funcheon falls into the river Blackwater. On accidentally meeting a 
man from that locality, I asked him if there were any story about a boar 
there ; he replied, that the spot called Cool na Mmik was on his land, where 
the boar lived that was slain by Fionn. I have not seen many of the sites 
where the death of Diarmuid is commemorated, and do not know whether the 
remark of the identity of sites would extend to them. That it exists in 
Scotland is proved in at least one instance where I find the terms ' M-uck Comer' 
near a place called ' Letter Finlay' (Fion Laegh), the white calf. Where the 
Deel falls into the Dinan in the county Kilkenny is an old grave-yard at the 
church of Much a Lee. Kanturh is another coincidence, and I believe Carng- 
na-muc castle on the Dripsey river may be added to the number. There are 
many reasons for concluding that those sites are not denominated from any 
natural or ordinary animals. Topographical terms would scarely originate in 
such a source, and the traditions of the peasantry all describe the animals 
as Draoidhacht, by which they understand enchanted, but which we may 
consider as druidical, belonging to druids. 

" I think we have strong reason for believing that the Druids preserved cer- 
tain Boars, Cows, &c., living animals with peculiar marks as the Egyptians 
had the Bull Apis, and it is remarkable that one of the peculiarities by which 
Apis was chosen, was that the hair of his hide was pointed towards his head, 
the reverse of that of other bulls. The same is told of these legendary Boars, 
whose bristles were pointed forward like hairs of Apis. I have mentioned that 
the late Mr. Sydenham came to the conclusion, from the numerous local legends, 
and for other reasons, that at all fanes of Druidism, the Druids had sacred cows, 
I think the remark would extend to Boars. I consider that those processions 
of the peasantry such as Skelligs, May games. Wren bushes, &o,, are comme- 
morations of old rites of the Pagan Priesthood commonly called Druids. In 
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all probability it was an occasion of procession of the kind that these Druids 
made collections or in other words levied contributions on their congregations. 
I have noticed in the Kilkenny paper that the procession headed by the ' Lara 
ban' promised all manner of happiness and blessings to the generous and boun - 
tiful, and all maledictions and misfortunes to those who did not contribute 
liberally to the support of the Muck olla, a long practical address was recited 
on such occasions and such parties as young women anxious for husbands, 
newly married couples wishing to have children, even avaricious farmers con- 
tributed largely in hope of earning the blessings of the Muclc olla. It is sin- 
gular that these processions flourish most in Imokilly, in that district between 
Cork harbour and Ballycotton, where the achievements of Fionn in slaying the 
Boar are most celebrated — such contradictions are frequent in the regions of 
legendary lore. Samhain's eve was the time for making these appeals. There 
is a Fort in that country called ' Lisna Tore Thomaush,' which I consider very 
remarkable having found this word * Thomaush ' embodied in many of these 
legends and in our topography. In some parts of the North- West Coast of Ire- 
land, are two mountains, one called Maam Tore, the other Maam Thomaush. I 
would recommend the word to the attention of Irish scholars. Thamuz was 
another name for Adonis, whose history is the same as that of Diarmuid, and 
his name not very dissimilar to O'Duibhne. It is worthy of remark that, 
though Fionn of the legends was invariably triumphant over the Boar, and 
Diarmuid was slain by that animal, the reading may be that Diarmuld's attempt 
to suppress that worship was a failure. It is worthy of remark, that classical 
and Celtic mythic legends can with one exception be traced to a Hindoo source. 
In particular the legends of the Boar, the achievements of Hercules are like 
those of Fionn, and the meeting of heroes for the killing of the Calydonian 
boar are like Fionn's warriors, who assembled for a like purpose at Faha Lay, 
in Kinalea, where the Laoghs or warriors assembled. The legend which is not 
to be found in Hindoo lore is that of the Boar. We read of many particulars 
in the life of Crishna, of which we have counterparts in Celtic lore, but there 
is no prototype for Boar slaying. This is obviously owing to the fact that the 
worship has never been suppressed in Hindostan. In Moore's ' Hindu Pan- 
theon ' may be seen Vishnu with human figure and Boar's head There is a 
prayer quoted in the Asiatic Researches, in which a goddess is invoked as having 
the face of a wild swine, and being ' black and good.' There is a cairn on a 
bend of the Midleton river, called Cairn na Muck Vian — now a cairn would 
scarcely be denominated from a common pig. On a similar bend is the river 
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replied Guaire. " What is the wish," asked Marvan, "and 
to whom did it happen ?" " To Shanchan, the aged poet," 
replied Guaire, " namely, a sufficiency for himself and for 
his associates, and for the nobility and gentry of Connaught, 
of the ale of one grain (of com)." " That will he found 

Suit is Cool na-muck, recently the seat of the Walls. At Ceann luir-muck, now 
Headborongh, in the Connty Waterford, are legends of Boar-slaying ; this is 
at a junction of rivers. Muckross, Killamey, is a promontory running into 
the lake. Muckross, now called Muckridge, is at the junction of the river 
Tower with the Blackwater. The river Ui Kearny, County Kilkenny, is said 
to be so called from an ' Arc,' a boar. Arklow, County Wicklow, has a similar 
source. Glenn na muice duibh (the Dane's cast ') near Newry, northward, ha« 
doubtless its source in some Druidical incident. The ' Triur Mac,' mentioned 
in the Kilkenny Archaeological Proceedings, is replete with the incidents of the 
boar. I have not seen the manuscript called Seilg na muice duibhe, but I think, 
if it were perused by one who entertained these mythic views, that it would 
be found to refer to some great hunting match not likely to have been a chase. 
The cutting up of the Muck Satho is very like the carving of the Caledonian 
boar. 

" The pig or hog, known by the various synonyms of muc, ore, tore, tier, 
triath, tore allaidh (wild boar), htmbh, mat, &c., seems to have existed in Ireland 
from the very earliest times either in a wild or domestic state. Its remains 
have been found in every situation, and especially in our great animal deposits, 
at Dunshaughlin in Meath ; Lough Gur, county of Limerick ; in the bone cave 
at Shandon in the county of Waterford ; within Cranogues ; beside our most 
ancient Baths, and near or in the Fulachda Fian. 

" Cambrensis speaks with surprise of the immense abundance of swine in 
Ireland in his time. They appear to have been a favourite property, and highly 
valued as food. They were given in large numbers as tribute and stipend to 
kings and chieftains, and mortalities amongst swine are frequently recorded 
in our annals. Particular seasons are prescribed for hunting the wild boar j 
and periods are characterized as lucky or unlucky for hunting or avoiding the 
chase of this animal, in company or otherwise. 

" In pagan times the pig was held as sacred in Ireland as it is held at the 
present day in the religious system of India and China. It is a curious fact, 
that the island generally, as well as many of its lesser islands lying along 
our shores and estuaries, long ago received the name of ' Muc Inif,' or hog 
island, evidently in connexion with this sacred character, which it held in 
common witji other animals similarly devoted to religion, as the Bull, Cow, 
Calf, Dog, &c. - Islands, were generally regarded in the ancient pagan world 

3 
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as more or less sacred ; biit there were certain islands held as especially holy, 
as Delos, Samothrace, &o. That Ireland was so accounted, and received its 
name of Mac Inis froln a religious dedication, has been the opinion of men 
profoundly conversant in our Aiehaeology. This reputed sanctity, in ages long 
antecedent to Christianity, was indeed* recognised in remote foreign countries 
from very early times when Ireland was known by the name of Insula 
Sacra, as we learn from Festus Avienus, who wrote in the fourth century 
from the 'oldest' annals of Carthage. That writer relates that Hamilco 
the Carthaginian, in his voyage of discovery in the north-western ocean, had 
navigated the seas between the island of the Albiones and the sacred island of 
the Hiberni, thus assigning to this venerable characteristic the very highest 
antiquity. The reputation was doubtless due to its pre-eminence as a seat of 
Druidism, connecting it with the traditions respecting the isles of the blest or 
terrestrial paradise, which prevailed from Gaul to Greece and India. Indeed, 
in the latter country the ' white islands of the west ' are believed to include 
our western Samothrace, known as peculiarly consecrated to religion. One of 
our earliest colonies — the Danaans — appears to have formed a theocracy re- 
nowned for their skill in rites and mysteries, and succeeding colonists received 
their kings and chieftains into their mythology as Dii minores. It is more 
than probable that it was to Ireland in this its religious character, that Caesar 
referred when he intimated that Britain (generally) was the great seat of 
Druidism. In a report made to the Emperor Claudius as mentioned by Plu- 
tarch, an order of Magi is declared as existing in this island accounted of 
special holiness. This would seem to refer to that section of the Druid priest- 
hood known by the name of Mogh, and which was borne by so many royal 
personages in our ancient history, as Mogh Nnadhat, Mogh Oorb, Mogh Neid, 
&c. 

" This is here mentioned as a further testimony to the reputed pagan sanctity 
of this island. To what extent swine were held in religious veneration carmot 
now be known. But this worship has left its impress on much of our topography 
and monumental sites. Such names as Inis Arcan (Sherkin), KiH-ruMnuch, and 
Leaia-na-muice (near Lough Gur), and the legendary attributes of enchanted 
boars, &c., are but the fragmentary reliques of old Irish general mythology. 
Qne of the Hebrides is still called Pig Island, the native chief of which was 
styled ' Muc' That our paganism could have been of so degraded a character, 
as to assume such animals amongst the objects of its worship, must not 
surprise us, .when we are reminded of the existence of a similar cultus in the 
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with me in Glen-a-Scail," said Marvan. " How so ?" asked 
Guaire. " One day that your own agriculturist, namely, 
Guaire Beiceinigh (or of little hospitality) had been return- 
ing from sowing seed, he felt a substance (literally a pro- 
minence) under the sole of his shoe, and he found a grain 

religious systems of ancient Egypt, and of that of India and China at the 
present day. An observant young friend of ours — Dr. Thomas Windele, writing 
home recently from Canton, speaking of the remarkable places visited by him 
in that city, says: — 'Adjoining a large Budhist temple, which I visited, was 
an extensive enclosure, within which, I with my own eyes beheld the cele- 
brated sacred pigs, and heard theu- hallowed gruntings to my entire satisfaction. 
They were enormously fat and bloated ; much smaller than that cherished 
character the Irish pig ; bnt of a much graver and more divine cast of coun- 
tenance than the Hibernian species. The latter animal has a rollicking swagger, 
and an air of easy independence peculiarly his own, which no other hog of my 
acquaintance possesses. There is no doubt about this worship here, no more 
than that of the gold fish which I saw in the vicinity of the celebrated Temple 
of Longevity.' 

" The old native breed of Irish swine here referred to is now fast disappear- 
ing, and will soon be extinct. It has been described as long-legged, large- 
boned and razor-backed, with elongated visage, a sharp snout, thin and spare 
of body, and easily fed but difficult to fatten. It is now giving way to an 
improved foreign breed, a short-legged heavy variety, more prolific and easier 
fattened, characteristics of superior value, as on the hog, at this day, is the 
poor man's chief reliance for payment of his rent. 

" To a people addicted to hunting, as were the ancient Irish, the chase of 
the wild boar mnst have formed a very favourite amusement; and yet one may 
wonder how an animal so dear to the hunter could have been chosen for reli- 
gious reverence, unless it may have grown out of respect and admiration of 
his prowess and fierceness, or become associated with some process of symbol- 
ism. Could we accept the interpretation recently given to the Ogham inscrip- 
tion upon the pillar.stone at Ballyquin in the county of Walerford, it would 
appear that the hog was sacred to the goddess Ana or Aine. Mr. Williams of 
Dnngarvan, a zealous and successful Ogham investigator, reads the characters 
on this monument as forming CACAbAft tijocob l] ti]CA iilijijo, which he trans- 
lates ' Sacrifice of swine is the sovereign right of Ana.' But it must be stated, 
that this rendering has been objected to on strong pounds, as involving A 
license with regard to several of the characters not admissible ; whence it 
follows that we may regard the question, whether the pig was a deity or a 
victim, as still an open one." 
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cusAtD^-A 6. Bo cUi)t)Ai5e<v6 liumr* a cAln)A]r) be ID 

bl]A6Alt) Tlt>; A3U^ CAUCACA|l 11) bllA8AlD CAtJAIfCe feACC 

pftltb^iAi-A pjceAc. 2lcc ACA Ae]rj bliA6Aii) b6c o rT^ 
llle, A5ttr t>lTi leiceAr ATibtt]t ele c]i-\c V|tifir) ^^ Tlf '> ^S'T 
AcA^c feAcc p|t|TbcituACA bo coitA8 lu Aei) Slt^ltje x\^ 

ACtttDfAJ AJttf TtO upAlllUf l^leAb rijOft CA|TJ bo bfelJATt) A 

v-'5hvv-wrc'A:h ^swr ir ''Sig iimr*; ■*]% 2t)AitbAij, sa cir- 

bAir iVA]t\ CoijtjAcc A t)-Aet)bAili, CO b-piti5bi|" a ij-bAccAii; 
bjSe A5uf bj5e bo cboftA8 lo Aet) sft^itje f^p. 

<t)o flit x& V] el], A|t 5w<^1Tt1) •'• •* f*T= ^'p^5'*ll ^<' V^^^f 
A5uf bA cUiji, A5ur bo n)A]i}\) Coi)ijacc, bo f a^U n)u\ce 
VA txucaS pof, A5uf rouijA ^jajcuiv n"? f*!^ beACA6 ]r) cjtAcb 
Ai)A cfel], 171 peAnitbe a f a5A|1 co b]! Acb. "Do 5ebcA]t ACArufA 
ri'7 O' v-'5^^'AVV-'\r)-xcly]\, A]t 2QAiib&r). Ciptjui" A^t ^w^lPI • 
2let) bo lo bA T)-beACAi6 bAi)CAii*eAC bo njuci-A bo bjteic 
ojtc Ajt i;ub 3blliJi)l-1i7-tc^llj A5U]* c^jiIa bA c6le bl a'5'^X 
■pAelcu if|tj i:i5bAi6 j Acuf CU5 ]t) cu cA|iitAii)3 Sor) ttjuic 
5uit le^c A b^bAc A5U1* a bl^JACAit |:iiia ; asu]* cue ^i) rbuc 
cAitftAio3 boi) co)i) 3ujt beAT) a ceAT)t> b] ; A3tti* t)] SeAittj- 
fAC A|t Aet) Acc corbcoic(rfl ]t) cAi) cat)Aci-a chca, a3u|- 
i:uAnu]" co|ti)ec i)a t)-o|ic poft l&|t, A511T 3AC oftc 61b ac' 
CAbAiitc cuirjbTiurbA i;o|i a coii)Ai]t. 'Do leceATTA amjac 

lAC, DA] 1)-0]|IC l^lfteATJTJA, ASttf ACT) O^IC bAjtjeAOf). "Do 

TbAjibufA )AjtAnj oiftc rpujce pA tfleAfA cetjel ii)Aici*iuttj ; 
A5uf ACA^c i)Ai rD-bliA6Ai)A o X]V llle> A5ui* acaic f|i) ]t)e> 
T)Ai co]icAib l^ACA luibpiAcUcA ; A5U1* If boi5 Iitij^a, a^i 
2QA]ibAt), bA cifcAif Tt)Aic| CoijtjAcc CO })i,er) ^ic CO i:ui5- 
b|qT A lo[i 8AecAir) bo f ajU t)A njuc foit). 2l3ui' cAbuntn 

A tt03A 801b 10 fleA5 X\V t3'l8lACA8 CUCA, 1)0 cbeAcc bA 

CAiqri) 5U 3leAt)i)-1D-1"C&il. 

> A dfi/y and a night This is not literal, although it conveys the meaning 
of the original, which is tml beACAS )i) cttAcI) aija cfele, before the point of 
time goes into the other ; that is, before the point of time in any day or night 
extends to the corresponding point of time in the next day or night following, 
or In other woids, brfore Ihe fulfilment of the twenty-fomr howrt. 
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of wheat in it, and an acorn was not larger than it ; this ho 
brought to me. It was planted by me in the ground that 
year, and seven and twenty prime ears sprung forth in the 
second year. But eleven years have elapsed since then, 
and no other com has been allowed to mix with it during 
that period, and I have (.now) seven prime stacks (of corn) 
which are the produce of that one grain. I have given 
directions to prepare a great excellent banquet in Glen-a- 
Scail, and I am confident," said Marvan, "that should all 
the nobles of Connaught assemble, they can have plenty of 
food and drink from the produce of that one grain." 

" He desired another thing," said Guaire, " namely, to 
have plenty for himself and for his bardic associates and for 
the nobles of Connaught of the fat of a hog that has not 
yet been farrowed, and unless it be procured within the 
space of a day and a night' it need never be procured." 
" That will be found with me in Glen-a-Scail," said Mar- 
van. " How ?" asked Guaire. " One day that the chief 
sow of your swine had wandered through Glen-a-Scail to 
farrow, she encountered a wolf in the forest, and the wolf 
having torn her, her litter and bowels gushed out. The 
BOW made a charge at the wolf and took off her head, and 
they had only fallen by each other when I came up to them 
and found the holder (or matrix) of the piglings on the 
ground, and each pigling making a forward effort. I let 
them out, there being nine boar piglings and one sow pig- 
ling. I then killed the sucking pigs of a hog of an inferior 
breed to these, in order to rear them. Nine years have 
since then elapsed, and they are now nine full grown boars 
-with curved tusks ; and it is my opinion," said Marvan, 
" that should the nobility and gentry of Connaught assem- 
ble together, they shall have their full sufficiency of the 
fat of those hogs ; and do thou give them their choice to 
have the feast conveyed to them or come and partake of it 
at Glen-a-Scail." 
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JUft ^obftACAft njA^CI CbODUACC b'A€jl*6 C|te 1J<V ^1**5 CO 

b-pu]cp|cir A ii)-bjtui5iD T^eit). CucaS ^t) ^Icas f]T) cuca, 
ASUf bo fui8]5eA6 A]t bjiejc SbeAt)c«k!iij ^ac; asuj* tio gAb- 
fAc A5 6l Aguf A5 Aibt>eAf, Aguf a ^iosa oiftp^ciS Agur 
e«lA6Ar7 b« 3AC bi»irje UAf aI b^b op cttorijS^iti). Bacaji 
poft TA1J b-plcAj x]v c|%i l^ ASUf ce6|iA o]6ce. Oc cot)A\\%c 
SeAi76&t; irpH^tCTtAiS lu b^b Ajuf ija b]^e ica CAiciutij ac 
3lUAt)D]tAi&e A5uf A5 bAefCA^tfluASAib CoprjACc, bo gAb 
bo]C]ttll njojt 6, Asuj- A bubAi|tc ijac CAir|:eA& b^Ab v*> 
beoc t)0 ju cu]|tcbe tijAjt^ Cotjijacc Afji? nj-bAili aiijac, 
Aguf bo cu|ttic A c§Ab6it%. 

Ba] c|tA SeAi)6Skij cpj Ia A5U]* cpi o^bce gAij b|A6 gAij 
beoc. 4)o |i&f& 3tt*1T*1> *r c|tUA& fettiw, A|t T"e, at) citoti)- 
6^11) uil] A5 GAirljeAS bi6 a cinjceAll SbeAijcA^i), Aguf ]-6 
^felt) 1JA c|to]*CAb ; A5Uf bo cufTt ^aIca iijm|ti)eAC bo b] A151 
bo f Aijib Sh^Aiyt^V) *3»r Abbe^jtc p]tif b]Oit ]:AbA ]:id& 
dju^U bo jAbA^l CU151, Aguf geg bo cuit A|t ; A511C bA c|tiAi) 
It) beA|tA |toitije, Agu]" a Aeit> rjtjAij tJA ftlA^^, Agu]* bA 
in)^u|D6 A b-|:!(A8i)Hi|*i SbeAt)c^]i?, Ceib ^p iijACAerb co 
bAjftti) 1 r^-b* SeAocA^. G^ft if aI bujc bop 505 foip ? Afi 
SeApc*p. 21 uUrpuTjA baicfi, a ttjs OllAjtij, a|i ]r) tijA- 
CASri). 0^6 A]t Aft ctiijieA6 cbufA lejf ? Aft SeAijCAp. 
WeAc 5u CAeipbef Aijb Aguf 5U p-glA^pe bo b'Ail bo Sbu^lM 
leb cu^cfi. ^1* boi5 ^ItJUj A|t SeApc^p, pAC piiA]it fe ij-pj 
ip-bAjle peAC bit& ipifqArpAisl iPA cbufA. Cjteb ^p c-Ab- 
bA^ ? A Tt^ OUaijp, A]t IP rpACAeip. *t)o b'Aicpib bAtpfA 
bo feApACAip, A5U1* bo b] fc rpell|P5peAc ; Aguf o bo b] pj 
CAiceAbfA b^Ab AT bo lAitpfj. 

' The ancient Irish were very exact in giving to each guest his seat at tlie 
festive board axicording to his rank in society ; and we are informed by out 
MSS. and Shanachees that the seat of honor had often to be decided by an 
appeal to the Bard. " The usage at the feast of Eman was, that his own seat 
was appropriated to each 6f the household of (king) Conor." (Tale of Deirdrl.) 

'■* The conduct here, and in the next paragraph, attributed to Seancdian, is a 
satirical picture of the petulance, as well as intolerable insolence and license, 
assumed by the Bards. 
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The choice of selection was submitted to the Bards. 
They replied, that they had a mind to satirize the nobles of 
Connaught for presuming to think that they would leav^ 
their own mansion. That feast was brought to them, and 
they were seated in conformity with the decision of Shan- 
chan.' They drank and made merry, and every guest 
present was entertained by the great Bardic Association 
with the choicest music and professional accomplishments. 
That feast was continued for three days and three nights. 
When Shanchan perceived the extraordinary quantity of 
food and drink that was being consumed by the servants he 
became very churlish, and said, that he would not taste of 
food or drink until the nobles of Conna,ught were dismissed 
from the mansion, and forthwith they were sent away. 

Shanchan, however, continued three days and three 
nights without food or drink. Guaire said. " It is 
grievous to us that the whole Bardic Order should be taking 
food around Shanchan while he himeelf fasts. " He then- 
sent a favourite domestic of his to Shanchan, and he in- 
structed him to procure a long white hazel spit, to put a 
goose on it, to keep two-thirds of the spit before him, and 
one-third behind him, and to hold it in that manner in the 
presence of Shanchan. The young man went into the 
place where Shanchan was. " What do you intend to do 
with that goose?" asked Shanchan. "To prepare it for 
thee, Royal Bard," replied the youth. " Why have you 
been sent with it?" asked Shanchan. "As a person of 
mild manners and of cleanliness, selected by Guaire to 
bring you your food." " We believe," said Shanchan, 
" that he could not find in the locality a more uncomely 
person than thyself." " For what cause ; Eoyal Bard ?" 
asked the youth. " I knew your grandfather and he was 
chip-nailed, and since he was so, I shall not take food out 
of thy hands."2 
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5b«*nii ri"?- "F* olc u SuAini riD» ^Si^r nwcr^c *r c" 

ceATji) c[ti Ia A5uf c|ti i)-oi6ce. S*!!*^*!* Su^^lfl ^JaIca el] 
66 cl)Hi3i .1. i^seATj Bee Baioisi, A5Uf AcbeA|tc ^t^A. Beift 
Iac, a itJJeAi), -plutt c^iuicbtjeAcrA A5ur lucbliA bpAbAjii 
50 SeAT)dAt), Asu]* |:uii) t)A f IaSiju^ti iac. T>e\c ai) iiJ;5eAi% 
C|tfe& bo b'Ail be yyi), a iflseAO? ati ScatjcAo. 21 uUroucb- 
a6 buicn. <^ T'lS ollAitb, Afi Ti- Cjtec unjAti cuifieA6 
cbufA le]f ? Att SeATjcAij- MeAC 50 ij-slAloe A5Uf co 
Tceiri) bob' Ail bo 5bttAiTii leb' cu^b buicn«- 2lr bo];^ 
leAtijfA Arb, AH SeAocAtj, ^ac fu]l if)t> bAil] io bATtA wa- 
CATb If ii7i|"C|ArbAi3i it)A cbufA. C]'6o'o, ■* T*15 olUitb ? A|t 
At) TogeAT). Oob' Aicije bAtbfA bo feAijtbACAift, asuj* bo 
bi ^OTt CA|i]tAic Aiitb A5 ceA3uf5 eoluif bo lobjtAib, Asup 
bo f\r) A lAirb bo ceACAfC \x) eoluif bo^b, asuj* 6 bo ffp ci6 
utijA CAicpiot)]*! bjAS Af bo lAiibtl- 

X^''\-\x)\c Atj itJseAij itO]tiJT>| cu b|t6t)AC, A5uf bo iijbif bo 
5buAiitT. 21 bubAi|tc ^w^lfl) "''* TbAllAccf A A|t ir) nj-bfel 
A bubAijtc f]ij, Aguf 3U15111? 2li|tbfti i^iib© A5Uf cAltbAij 
Ti]A f jtt 6eAcb SeAijcATj boij c-j-aoJaI co ciica a bfel poic 
bo bfel lobuft. 

' Leprost/. This loathsome cutaneous disease, once so general In the ancient 
wotld, is now happily but little known in Europe, although stiU prevalent in 
the East as well as in Barbary and Morocco. It is an infectious, ulcerous 
affection of the skin capable of being communicated to others by contact. 
Under the Mosaic law the leper was separated from the rest of mankind, and 
sacrifices of purifications were appointed for restoring him to society. 

It is supposed, although this is more than questionable, to have originated 
in the constant use of fish as food, and to have disappeared through the adop- 
tion of tea and the wearing of linen next the skin. Chaucer mentions the 
costume of the leper as a mantle and beaver hat, with a cup and clapper ; the 
former for alms, the latter a wooden instrument with flappers, which the lepers 
shook to solicit charity. (Chaucer Testam. of Creseide.) 

Some of our Irish saints were affected with this hideous disorder, and re, 
ceived names from the circumstance, as St. Nessan called the Leper (sixth 
century) and Finan of Swords, called Lobkar, or the Leper, who flourished 
in the seventh century. In the Life of St. Munu a certain Leper of a 
holy life is mentioned to whom St. Patrick had ministered at his death. 
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The youth cams away sorrowfully, and he related to 
Quaire what had happened. Guaire was dissatisfied with 
that ; and they passed away the time till the termination of 
three days and three nights. Guaire then called another 
favourite (or foster child) of his to him, namely the daughter 
of Bee Bainig, and he said to her, " Lady take with thee 
wheaten flour and the roe of a salmon to Shanchan, and 
knead them in his presence." The maiden went. " What 
do you intend to do with that, young girl?" asked Shanchan. 
" To prepare it for thee, Koyal Bard," she replied. 
"Why hast thou been sent with it?" asked Shanchan. 
" As a person of cleanliness and comeliness whom Guaire 
desired to send with thy food to thee." " Indeed I am 
sure," said Shanchan, " that there is not in the place another 
young girl more unseemly than thyself." "How so, 
Royal Bard 1" asked the maiden. " I knew thy grand- 
mother, who was seated (one day) on a high rock whilst 
giving instructions to lepers about their way, and she 
stretched her hand forth to point out the way for them, and 
as she did so, how could I take food from thy hands."' 

The maiden went away in sorrow, and informed Guaire. 
Guaire exclaimed : " My malediction upon the mouth that 
uttered that, and I implore the Supreme King of Heaven 
and Earth that ere Shanchan shall depart this world, his 
mouth may kiss a leper's mouth." 

(A. S.S., 265. See Jocelyn also, cap. 113.) In the Life of St. Fechin of Tara we 
have a mention of an Hospital wherein a Leper was received. (lb. 131, 135. 
See also TriadU, 28, &c.) Leper Hospitals were very general in the middle 
ages ; those in Dublin, Cork, and Waterford received the name of St. Stephen, 
but for what reason does not appear. The foundation of the Leper Hospital 
at Waterford, by King John, was said to be owing to the circumstance of the 
King's sons having been so feasted with salmon and cider whilst at Lismore, 
that eruptions caused by this almost exclusive feeding were supposed to be the 
leprosy, of which the King being informed he instituted the Hospital. (Ryland^s 
Waterford, p. 200.) The last Irish leper on record was found in the Waterford 
Hospital in 1775. Boate in the middle of the 17th century informs us that 
leprosy had been nearly extinct in Ireland for many years. 
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Bai SeAijcAi) liv 5m; 0]^t] iA|t ]-p) 5AIJ b|<v& 5AI) toi3- 
21 bubAific Biti5i&, iijjcAij Ot)]cljceTii)e ]te i)A hjija] VT^)^' 
olrijA A f uigeAll bo cAbAiitc bo SbeA^jcAtj. Cufec lo i:»15lU 
^ttll Acuc ? Alt SeAijcAi). U5 ci|tce, at» Bit^jfc. Jf bcAC 
TjAcl) ^u]! Ti)u f Aicl) At)b, A|t SeAjjcivtj ; Asuf tji beAg littj 
be ifcpAcbl**. 'Ceic it> beAi) ^picbolrijA Aft ceAtjtj ija 
bui5i ; BeAib5ill a bA^om, Agu]- bAi 05 ia]iai& lu fniBlll 
CO ^AbA, A5U|* r)} ^UAijt })e, 21 bubAift?; SeAi)c&i), Af boig 
leAti^ Af cu |:eii) aca oc lot)5A& it) ^uj5ill. N] tijfe, a 1115 
OllAfti), Aft BeA]b5]ll, Acc cuaca bAjci a b'uAjb be •!• t)A 
locbA. Nlft cSfft bofbfiunj ^fu, A^t SeAijcAi? ; AftA] ceAijA 
131 V^]^ ^* peAbuf ft) ijA i:Ia|c ijAcb btt8 rijAic leo^'onj fl|cc 
A b-piACAl i:§iT) bo befc Aft a cujb, a^ut it AiijrbpeATAC 
bojbfimi) befc ahjIaiS if]i), o|t 131 bu6 iijCAiriije bo ijeoc 
bjAS cA]tfeif A b-|:]ACAl]*orb; Agiif AefipACTA lAc, A|t SeAU- 
CAT), Aguf ij* obAi|t tt|tAfA 6 f ejij J A5Uf bo 5Ab oc A 
t)-Ae|tA6, Agur AcbeAjtc : — 



LocbA 5i8 56]! A tj-5U]lboe, 
M] c|»6r) A CAcbA^bb cjfibbe; 
't>o be|t x:or)i)A]6 boij bu]&]i3, 
21 cittA]6 T»I5ll BbTilS**]' 

2lr beA5 pttlSlU bo ^Acbuif, 
Tl) bA cufitfijij bo t\ie]C\y, 
5Ab fC UAIUl), IT 5Ab lufbi, 
Na bAeji 1013 «lle, A feic)!*. 

21 lucb ACA fAi3 TT*oi5i6, 
•Do V] 5UC 6 rjc A3bAi& ; 
jf cuf A A it)5r3eAc 13] 5eA|i|i, 
21 b'uAi6 n)'fn]-^eM cpe ^«,li\]i. 



Shanchan continued for a day and night after that with- 
out food or drink. Bridget, the daughter of Onithcerne, 
desired her maid servant to give Shanchan her spare food. 
" What leavings hast thou ?" enquired Shanchan. " A hen 
egg," replied Bridget. " It is almost enough for me," said 
Shanchan, " and it will suffice for the present." The maid 
servant went for the egg, Beaidgill was her name, and she 
searched for the remnant of the food a long time and did 
not find it. Shaachan said : "I believe it is thyself that 
art eating the leavings." " Not I, chief Bard," replied 
Beaidgill, " but the nimble race that have eaten it, namely 
the mice." •' That was not proper for them," said Shan- 
chan ; " nevertheless there is not a king or chief, be he ever 
so great, but these (mice) would wish to leave the traces of 
their own teeth in his food, and in that they err, for food 
should not be used by any person after (the prints of) their 
teeth, and I vrill satirize them," said Shanchan ; and he 
began to satirize them, and said : — 

Shan. The mice though sharp are their beaks. 

Are not powerful in the battles of warriors ; 
Venomous death I'll deal out to the tribe. 
In avengement of Bridget's leavings. 

Mouse. Small were the leavings you left. 

It was not abundance you retired from ; 
Eeceive payment from us, receive compensation, 
Don't satirize us all, learned bard. 

BBiDQET.Thou mouse that art in the hole, 
Whose utterance is opposition ; 
'Twas thou, whose claws are not short, 
That ate my leavings in your ambling. 



\ 
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2t)tt mACfA B]M)Ai) bitoioyjeAl, 

SeAf5AC 15A itiAjlAij ; 

Jf bo cle^jt Tionjoift Ttu^qi), 

2lcA A Ctt]Cf117 A rijATtbAltJ. 

■polrbuisib lA]i]i] leACTjA, 

O AccAiti7i)e A DbAil bA|t pitotijrA; 

Sljuf loi5i8 A loccA. 

I The Mick, luc is the generic name of the rat kind. By adding the diminu- 
tive particle 65 to this term, as VUC65, it means a mouse, in Welsh lliugoden ; 
and the rat is designated luc pfiAijcAC, i.e., a French mouse. 

The folio-wing on rhyming rats (or mice) to death has been taken from th» 
Proceedings of the Koyal Irish Academy. 

Doctor Todd read to the Eoyal Irish Academy in 1 853 a curious paper on 
the subject of the power once believed to be possessed by the Irish Bards of 
rhyming rats to death, or causing them to migrate by the power of rhyme. 
He found frequent allusions to this curious superstition in English writings 
of the Elizabethan age, and the following century. Shakespeare, in As you 
like it (Act iii. sc. 2) puts into the mouth of Rosalind the following reference 
to this Irish legend : — 

" Celia. But didst thou hear, without wondering, how thy name should ba 
hang'd and carved upon these trees ? 

" Rosalind, I was seven of the nine days out of the wonder before you 
came ; for look here what I found on a palm tree ; I was never so be-rhymed 
since Pythagoras' time, that I was an Irish rat, which I can hardly remember." 

The commentators on this passage of Shakespeare have collected several 
parallel passages from writers of the Elizabethan age, in which allusion is 
made to this superstition. Ben Jonson, for example, in his Poetaster (Epil. to 
the Header) says : 

" Khime them to death, as they do Irisli rats, 
In drumming tunes." 

And Randolph in the Jealous Lovers : 

" And my poet 
Shall with a Satire steep'd in vinegar 
Khime 'em to death, as they do rats in Ireland." 
Archdeacon Nares, in his Glossary, quotes the following verses from 
" K/ij/lhmf-s against Martin Mar-Prelate."' 



MousB. My owu son Bianan (sleek skiii'd). of the white 
breast, 
Thou art the non-observer of ordinances ; 
To the mighty and luxurious bardic body, 
Is the knowledge of it, thou little doomed being. 

Shan. Clear ye out of your spacious abodes, 
As we are prepared to convict you. 
Come ye all out of the hole (or burrow) 
Aud lie down (here) ye mice !"' 

" I am a rimer of the Irish race, 
And have already rimde thee staring mad ; 
Bat if thou cease not thy bold jests to spread, 
I'll never leave till I have rimde thee dead." 
Sir William Temple, in his Essay on Poetry, has the following passage : — • 

" The remainders [he is speaking of the old Runic] are woven into our 
very language. Mara, in old Runic, was a goblin that seized upon men asleep 
in their beds, and took from them all speech and motion. Old Nicha was a 
sprite that came to strangle people who fell into the water, Bo was a fierce 
Gothic captain, son of Odin, whose name was used by his soldiers when they 
would fight or surprise their enemies : and the proverb of rhyming rats to 
death came, I suppose, from the same root." 

Reginald Scot, in his Discoverie of Witchcraft, p. 35 (ed. 1665) says : " The 
Irishmen affirm that not only their children, but their cattle, are, as they call 
it, eye-bitten when they fall suddenly sick, and term one sort of their witches 
eye-biters, only in that respect : yea and they will not stick to affirm that 
they can rime either man or beast to death." 

And Dean Swift, in his witty and ironical " Advice to a Young Poet," (having 
quoted Sir Philip Sidney) says : " Our very good friend (the knight aforesaid), 
speaking of the force of poetry, mentions rhyming to death, which (adds he) 
is said to be done in Ireland ; and truly, to our honour be it spoken, that power 
in a great measure continues with us to this day." 

The passage to which Swift has alluded occurs in Sir Philip Sidney's 
Defence ofPoesie ; — " Though I will not wish unto you to be driven by a poet's 
verses, as Bubonax was, to hang himself, nor to be rhymed to death, as is said 
to be done in Ireland," &c. 

Professor Curry supplied the learned Doctor from ancient Irish manuscripts 
with the following paper, containing the substance of what he had collected in 
illustration of this subject. 



2t feei]t|b Afioile 5U)t ta\z be\t luc* rOAub A h-^]A6t)A]\'e 

c6]|t bAii)|*A 8'Ae|tA8, acc At> bu^jeAi) A5 a b-pHil bA|t cofc 

The antiquity of satire in Ireland is, according to our ancient writings, of a 
very remote date. In the early ages of Christiamty it appears to have been 
so frequent and so much dreaded, that the " Brehon Laws" contain severe 
enactments against it, and strict regulations regarding its kind, quality, and 
justice, something like the law of libel of more modem times. 

Several references to ancient satires and satirists will be found in the Preface, 
by Dr. John O'Donovan, to a low, scurrilous poem on the native and Anglo- 
Norman noblemen of Ireland, written at the close of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
and lately published by John O'Daly, of Dublin. The most interesting in its 
results, and perhaps the most authentic, of these satires mentioned by Dr. 
O'Donovan, is that composed by the poet Laidginn (not Athaime of Binn 
Edair, as Dr. O'Donovan by an oversight has stated). The story is preserved 
in the Book of Ballymote, in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
the following is a literal translation of it : — 

" Eochaidh, the son of Enna, king of Leinster [having been for some time 
at Tara as an hostage from his father to Niall of the nine hostages, monarch 
of all Erin at the end of the fourth century], absconded and repaired to the 
south to his own country. He decided on visiting the house of Niall's poet 
laureat, Laidginn, the son of Barcead, to refresh himself, but on arriving there 
he was refused entertainment. He proceeded home then, but soon returned 
with some followers to the poet's house, burned it, and killed his only son. 
The poet for a full year after that continued to satirize the Leinstermen, and 
to bring fatalities upon them, so that neither corn, grass, nor foliage, grew 
unto them during the whole year. In the [meantime the poet so worked up 
the feelings of the monarch NiaU, that he vowed to march with his army into 
Leinster and lay it waste, unless the young prince Eochaidh was delivered up 
to him again, to be dealt with as he should deem fit, in expiation of the double 
insult and violation which had been offered to the sacred persons of himself 
and his poet. Tliis vow he immediately carried into effect, and the king of 
Leinster, being unable to offer any effectual resistance, was compelled to 
deliver up his son as he was commanded. The young prince was conveyed to 
Niall's camp, at Ath Fadat (now Ahade), on the river Slaney (about three 
miles below Tulla) where he was left with an iron chain round his neck, and 
the end of the chain passed through a hole in a large upright stone, and 
fastened at the other side. Shortly after, there came to him nine champions 
of Niall's soldiers for the purpose of killing him. This is bad indeed (said he), 
at the same time giving a sudden jerk, by which he broke the chain. He then 
took up the iron bar which passed through the chain at the other side of the 



And it is stated that ten mice fell dead in the presence 
of Shanchan ; and Shanohan said unto them — " It is not 
you that I ought to have satirized but the party whose duty 

stone, and faced the nine men, and so well did he ply the iron bar against them 
that he killed them all. The Leinatermen, who were in large numbers in the 
neighbourhood, seeing their prince at liberty by his own valour, rushed in, led 
by him, upon their enemies, and a great battle ensued, in which the monarch 
was routed, and forced to retreat to Tulla, and ultimately out of Leinster, 
closely pursued, with great slaughter, by the Leinstermen." 

Although this story is doubtless exaggerated, and has the appearance of a 
legend, it is, nevertheless, in all probability, founded on fact ; for Mr. Currj-, 
in 1841, with a copy of the story in hie hand, visited the scene of this ancient 
battle, and found on the field a remarkable confirmation of the fact that a great 
slaughter had there taken place in very remote times. Not having then seen 
Eyan's History of the County Carlow, he was quite unaware of the existence 
at the present time of the " Hole Stone," mentioned by that writer. However, 
in moving along the road which runs parellel with the river from Tulla to 
Ahade, and when near to the latter place, he espied the identical flag-atone 
lying at the north end of a small field of wheat close on the left-hand side of 
the road, with a large lime-kiln nearly opposite, on the other side of the road. 
Having thus unexpectedly come upon the neighbourhood of the site of the 
battle, he proceeded a short distance forwards, to where some men were at 
work, at the same (left-hand) side of the road, trenching up a small field to a 
great depth, to get rubble limestone for burning, with which the soil seemed 
to abound. This appearing to him a fortunate circumstance, he turned into 
the field, and enquired of the men if they had discovered any thing remarkable 
in their excavations. They answered immediately, that they had found the 
field full of small graves, at a depth of from eighteen to thirty inches below 
the surface, and they showed him some which had not been yet closed up 
The graves were formed, generally, of six flagstones, — one sometimes at the 
bottom, four at the sides and ends, and one, sometimes more, to cover them 
in. They were from three to four feet long, one and a half broad, and about 
three feet deep. Every grave contained one, two, or more urns, bottom down 
covered with small flags, and containing minute fragments of burnt bones and 
black ashes or mould. 

Mr. Curry succeeded in procuring two of the urns in a perfect state. They 
were made of materials superior to such urns in general, and very neatly 
manufactured, and are now in the valuable collection of Dr. Petrie. But to 
return from this digression. 

Several instances of this alleged power of the Irish Bards of rhyming to 
death not rats only, but even Lords Lieutenants of Ireland, are collected by 
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.1. CUAcljA CAC, Aguf AeppACfA ^AC CO TtJAlC, A3Uf Ae]tf:<\c 

A c]tiAc A5uf A qseitDA, Ajur a rt)-b|teiciuii) .i. j^tAf aij njAC 
2lTiAVAit)j ASU]* if Aictje 6Ari) AiTtitj a |ruil fS .1. A rj-uAiri) 
CtjosbA bo't) leAc coi^t bo CbluAit) tijic M6i|* ijAejiij 
CblAttAiDj Ajuf KiACAill-TtitJWiAcUc, ii^seAij CUib-Aic- 
1t)i)e, A beAT) ; Asuf R6Ai)5-5&A|t^iAclAC a itJseAi) ; A3uf v) 

C|tODAt)AC A CttttAcbAll), A5W1* 5l^W<^njATJ JAlJlb^lAclAcb 

A beAfibbjiAicbtte ; Asuf AefipitcfA )jturAi) ]:e\v, ofi if e jT 

pCAIt^t A5H]* If tt|tltA6A ACU, ACUf !]• C]56AT11JA 66]b J A5Uf 

AcbeApc : — 

l)lttu]-Aij ACAC 15-105156. )^ui5iull boib|ti. 6ATtbAll bo 

buAC. 2litA i^iti bAJtAlb. 21CAC tJ|t1A l)lJtttrAO. IjlfT*'? 

ArAC v-]V5V&, Alt ye, .1. )d uAijt bir iu luc irit) pnoijib 
V] ^1 AlSiritt")* *cc 5AbAi8. bA iPSPlbb boi? l^Ttoisib. 

Dr O'Donovan, in the Preface to Angua O'Daly's Satire, already mentioned, 
p. 17, seq. 

The following is an instance given by the Four Masters at the year 141i 
in which an unpopular Lord Lieutenant was rhymed to death by the Irish 
bards : — " John Stanley, Deputy of the King of England, arrived in Ireland, n 
man who gave neither mercy nor protection to clergy, laity, nor men of science, 
but subjected as many of them as he came upon to cold, hardship, and famine." 
Then, after mentioning some particular instances, especially his having 
plundered Niall, sou of Hugh O'Higgin, the annalists proceed to say : — " The 
O'Higgins, with NiaU, then satirized John Stanley, who lived after this satire 
but five weeks, for he died from the virulence of their lampoons." 

Doctor Todd next refers, as to the most ancient story of rhyming rats to 
death in Ireland, to the details given in our text, and of which he fur- 
nishes a full abstract as regards the robbery of Seanchan's food by mice, 
and the punishment which he inflicted upon them by his scathing satires, 
which he followed out by a similar process against the cats, although with 
less fatal consequences to the latter delinquents. 

' Cnodhbha. Now Knowth, in the parish of Monksnewtown, near Slane, on the 
Boyne, in the county of Meath. This place, which formed part of Bregia, 
rejoiced in the possession of hmgs of its own in the buxom days of Irish inde- 
pendence, as may be seen bj' reference to the Four Masters, A.D. 784, 890, 
964, 1039. 

It possesses a great pyramidal Tumulus of a similar character to those of 
Dowth and New Grange, which are within idew, and from the latter of which 
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it is to suppress you, namely, the tribe of cats ; and now 
I will satirize them effectually, as also their chief, lord and 
Brehon, namely, Irusan, son of Arusan, and I know where 
he is, viz., in the cave of Cnogda,' on the eastern side of 
Clonmacnois of St. Kieran ; and (also) Riacall-rinn-fiaclach 
(or of the sharp-pointed teeth), the daughter of Clab-aithine 
(or fiery mouth), his spouse ; Reang-gear-fiaclach (of the 
sharp teeth,) his daughter ; the Cr6n&.nach (or the purrer) 
of Croaghan, and Grnaman-garv-fiaclach (or the surly 
looking fellow with the rough teeth), her brothers. And I 
will satirize Irusan himself, for he is the chief and most 
responsible of them, and is their lord," — and he said : — 

" Hirusan, monster of claws. Remnant food of the Otter. 
With beauish tail like that of a cow. Similar to a horse 
watching another horse. A monster is Hirusan. Hirusan 
of the monstrous claws," (said he) ; "that is to say, that 
when the mouse gets into the hole he misses him, and only 
darts his claws at the hole. ' Refuse of the food of the 
Otter/ (said he) for the progenitor of the cats had been 



it is distant about a mile to the west. Some enormous masses of stone are 
arranged in a circular manner roimd its base, and a slight superficial excava- 
tion made in one of its sides, shows that it consists of a vast cairn of small 
stones, covered with a rich green sward, occupying in extent of surface about 
an acre, and rising to a height of nearly 80 feet. Whilst the other two 
mounds have been more or less explored, this of Knowth remains as yet un- 
opened and uninvestigated, much to the disgrace of our metropolitan antiquaries. 
This, however, was not the case in earlier times, as a more practical race of 
delvers, the Northmen, inspured, not by a love of Arohseology but by a thirst 
for gold, are recorded in our annals to have plundered its cave or crypt upon 
two occasions, in A.D. 861, and 933. That this cave was well known, even 
in much more ancient times, would appear by the circumstance of the writer 
of the Imtheacht making it the dwelling of his very formidable king-cat. 

Doctor Petrie supposes this to be a sepulchral monument of the Tuath de 
Danann race, but without adducing any authority for this opinion. (Sotmd 
T(mert, p. 110.) 
6 
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pujseAll 8oib]t|, A|t ffe, (Xft bui fitjTjj-eAit t)A cac peAccnf 
A]!] A^t bpu locA A lirjije uij-ce i)A coblAfi, co cJvjDIc iO 
bob|tAt) CU151 5«|t beAfj bAityi it> bA cluAf be, co b-^u]! 3AC 
CAc 6 f]T) ille C1CAC ceAitbcluAf AC. ©JtbAll boi buAC, A|l 
f &, OTt 1)1 luAicT)] eA^tbAll bo AibjU itjA a eAfibAli*ofo it) cai) 
ie^t ]T) l«c ua6a. 2t|iA i^itiA bAjtAS .1. ]f atijIaiS bi|* ^i) luc 
*-5^V 1'J CAr ti7A]t bjc bA cac A^ce, Aguf 1^1**13 "luiP eACATi|i a 
bjS A clHAffi oc e^fceAcc ^mfTiuTb, A5uf a cla^^yntt} oc 
eifbeAcc ^|t|ef]; asui- a i-tac ff') iJ^i^ boe]tA, A^t SeAi^cJn^. 

t^A^iJic TijeAijtijA 1JA o-Ae|t ijerbe fiti b'Jimi'AD, a5wt ^-e a 
D-uAirb CijojbA, Ajuf Acbeitc : — 4Do Aejt SeApc^T) iJ&> Afi 
^e, A^u]* biseUcj-A a^^ be- 2lcb6A|tc KeAt)3 sfeA^piAclAc, 
A ]T)2;eA0, l^ltll" : — Ko bA8 ^eAitTillW* A]t f\, co cucca Scaij- 
CAT) ijA beAcbA^S cucA]!)!), Asu]* bo 8igelnjAif f^i) t)A bAojiA 
I^AiTi. Oo beji cpA, A^t Jjttti*At), Ajuf bo sIua^t ]toiTbe, 
A5itf Ai-beATtc pitiA itjgeAfj a bpAicite bo cuji ija leAUTpAiij. 
,'<Do })]r)V]X^A6 bo SbeAijc^T) )nAfAi7 bo he]t A]t flij;] 
cu|5T bA fbAifibAlj ; Asu]" ' ac beA^tc fie 5uA|Ttl ceACC co 
rrjAJcfl? CoijiJACc uirtje bA aijacaI A^t J|tAfAi) ; Aju]- catjca- 
CATt uil] 1JA c|rt)ceAll, A5uf r)]^ c]av bd]h ca cuaIacu]! id 
cofvAijT) c]t]cbi)A-(3ceAcb coirbieAi)T>, (iori)b|tu]ri]tj, AtijAfl 
buiptje ceir)eA8 ttj]|te Tij6]|t&6i76 A5 fpeAfilofCAS ; A5Uf bAft 
■leo t)] TtAib^ A GoijijAccAib bAtb ^njeAcc^tAij bu8 njo ii)A|*. 

Jx AtblA^S boii-eoTtj .i> Jttu|*AT) A5Uf j-e ^Tuo^rijAel, ]*at)cac, 
ffejcpeAdAc, bA^lc, ceAjtbcluAtAc, cl^AbleAtAi), A^b aI- 
Iacau, ]V'5]V 5^1^ TleATbAii), T|t5it)be&itT)AC, jfei^piAcUc 
5AT*b, 5oibfveATbATt, ucnjAll, cAi|tpceAC, cAeibleACAO, ^jua]*- 
cjiAc, ^6A|i5Ac, |;i|trbii'cijAC, ii)eA|t, c|t6i)*i)A6, cttAij- 

' 7%e otter. pobftAi;, an otter ; the mmiela lutra of Linnsus. This is a 
purely Celtic word, derived from bobAfi (uSiaA water, and Ai) a terminativB, 
ftnd sometimes a diminutive particle. He is more generally known by the 
names bobAftcu, water hound, and it)A&ttA uirse, water dog, which are im- 
provements on the Greek derivation " in water." 

* Defective. In the Dictionary qoCAC is explained by lefi-hmded, awkward; 
but neither meaning would be applicable to the cat, and the word as used in 
the text seems to signify imperfect or defective. 
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formerly on the margin of a lake at a pool of water asleep, 
and the otter' came up to him and bit off the tops of his 
two ears, so that every cat ever since has been defective? 
fl^<i ja^ed-eared. ' Hanging^ down cow tail,' (he said) for 
no quicker does a cow's tail fall downward than does his 
tail when the mouse escapes from him. ' A horse watching 
a horse,' viz,, the mouse and cat are similar to two horses 
yoked together, for there is a close attemtion between them ; 
the ear of one is listening to the other, and the ear of the 
other is listening to him ; and tbose are the satires," said 
Shanchan. 

Their influence reached Irusan. while in the cave of 
Cnogda, and he said, — " Shanchan has satirized me," said 
he, " and I will be avenged of Mm for it." Keang of 
the sharp teeth, his daughter, said unto him, " we would 
rather, said ahe, " that you would bring Shanchan alive 
to us that we ourselves may take revenge on him for the 
satires." " I shall bring him in due time," said Irusan. 
He made ready to go on, and told his daughter to^ send her 
brothers after him. 

It was told to Shanchan that Irusan was on his way 
coming to kill him ; and he requested Guaire to come with 
the nobility of Connaught in order to protect him against 
Irusan. They all came around him, and they had not 
been long there when they heard a vibrating, impetuous 
and impressive sound similar to that produced by a tremen- 
dously raging i5ery furnace in full blaze ; and it appeared 
to them that there was not in Connaught a plough bullock 
larger than he. 

His appearance, viz., that of Irusan's, was as follows : — 
Blunt-snouted, rapacious, panting, determined, jagged- 
eared, broad-breasted, prominent-jointed, sharp and smooth 
clawed, split-nosed, sharp and rough-toothed, thick-snoutedj 
nimble, powerful, deep-flanked, terror-striking, angry, ex- 
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I^W^ISIt *T» K"*> ^Aic 5u coiccljeAijt) ; ^suf t)]|% jAbfAc 
A]jim be CO ttAiiJic A]]tn) a nj-bAi SeAtjciitj, Asuf s^buf Af* 
leAc lAjri) be, A5uf ceils^ij Ait a Tt)U]o, A5»r S^uAlfir in^ 
fll5e c6bt)A; op, V] T**1^1 ^*' co^fc a^^) acc ceAcc Afi 
CftAIJt) SeAtjcA]!). ■ 

)f6, unjo|t|to, bo ito^Tj^e SeAijc^ij be^c ac ihoIaS JpufAiij 
Ajuf A Ifeitije, A5Uf A Ti&inje, asu]* a hbaca, A5Uf a i^e^itc, 

A5Uf A CAlnjACAlf , A3ttf A CApA^S J A5HT AcbeA|lC " l))1t- 

UfAij tijAC Zlftuj-Aitj. 4)o fil i^Aisli T^icin- 2l&]tAinjf1 
<t)iA AbitA&i-An). 2l6|tAi6fiutij boim qn-" 2l]tAi ijiit leic- 
eA& SeAijCAi) A^t l&Tt cit it^ACc CluA(r) ti^ic Noif tjAeitp 
CblAjiAi?) ; Ajuf bi»| oc bul ]*eAc bo|iui* ceA|ibcA, A3a|* 

bo TtAbA ClA|t&T7 Ifll) CeATtbCA, A3Uf AC COtJA^IlC J]tUfAl) 

A3ur SeAVc'AX) }:o-^ a ibu|i). 2t)6Ti it) T^^l, <^^ CiA|i^p, 
oiijeAc 3buAifie bo b^cA&, A5ttf Ac fuc 2l|ib OllArb 
©iiteAtjij A]t tijuit) 11) CA1C. Bui, b|i), CA611 A]cleA5CA 
1A|mir)T) A To-bfel T)A ceAJTCAiit], A3uf rue C]Apii\T) uitcuji 
A6rijujt, ufirbeii-ijAC bojj cac, cu tatxIa x)A cAeb, ca it]ACC 
11) CAeb Ajt Aill, cu ito pACttib C11) Aijrtjuit). "Coiitliijsiu^ 

' 7%c Ca(. It is remarkable that in almost ail the known languages the term 
for cat is the same, with some slight variations. In Irish gr Gaelic, Welch, 
Cornish, Armoric and Anglo-Saxon the generic name is cat; in French, chat; 
Icelandic or Swedish, hatt ; Danish, kat ; German, hatze ,' Latin, catM ; Italian, 
gatta; Spanish, ^ato ; Russian, Tcotle; Polish, hatha; Turkish, heti; Teutonic, 
katt ; Persian, Mtt ; Javanese, cota; Georgian, halo, &c. 

"The wild cat of the forests of Europe and Asia is considered aa the original 
stock of all the races of the domestic cats. In Egypt the first domestication 
of the cat took place, where they were great favourites. There were severe 
laws enacted there against those who killed, or even ill-treated, this animal. 
They carried their notions so far as to be ridiculous ; for thej' actually wor- 
shipped them as their gods, made great lamentations at their death, and buried 
them (according to Herodotus) with great pomp." 

" The cat kind are not less remarkable for the sharpness and strength of 
their claws, which thrust forth from their sheath when they seize their prey, 
than for the shortness of their snout and the roundness of their head. Their 
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tremely vindictive, quick, purring, glare-eyed; and he 
came towards them in that similitude. Ho passed amongst 
them generally, hut did not stop till he came to the place 
where Shanchan was. He took hold of him hy one arm, 
jerked him on his back, and he proceeded by the same way 
(he had come), for he had no other object in view but to 
come for Shanchan. 

Shanchan, however, had now recourse to flattery of 
Irusan, praising his leap, his progress in his running, his 
power, strength, and activity; and he said, "Hirusan, 
son of Arusan, of the race of faigli fithise (probably the 
remnant of the food of the otter) ; I invoke God between 
you and me ; I implore him to deliver me." But, how- 
ever, Shanchan was not let down until they reached Clon- 
macnois of St. Kieran. As they were passing by the door 
of the forge, in which forge Kieran happened to have been, 
he beheld Irusan with Shanchan on his back, and he said : 
" It is a great pity that Guaire's hospitality should be 
tarnished, and there goes the chief Bard of Erin on the 
back of the cat," There was at the time a flaming bar of 
iron held by the pincers, and Kieran made a fortunate 
brave throw at the cat, with which he hit him on the flank, 
and it passed out on the other side, and left him lifeless.' 

teeth are very formidable, but their greatest force lies in thsir claws, and their 
gripe is so tenacious that nothing can open it." 

" The mouse seems to be their favourite game ; and although the cat has the 
sense of smelling in but a mean degree, it, nevertheless, knows those holes is 
which its prey resides." 

" The wild cat, in its savage state, is somewhat larger than the house cat ; 
and its fur being longer, gives it a greater appearance than it really has ; its 
head is bigger, and face flatter ; and the teeth and claws much more formidable ; 
its muscles very strong, as being formed for rapine." 

" In the eyes of cats the contraction and dilation of the pupil is so consi- 
derable, that the pupil, which by day-light appears narrow and small, like the 
black of one's nail, by night expands over the whole surface of the eye-ball, 
and, as every one must have seen, their eyes seem on fire." 
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SeArycAt) be, A3ttr AcbeAjtc bfte;|cjit ije^nje. 2t)u tijaIIacc 
Ajt ]T) U]ri) cue il) cufteuii f|r), A^t ^e. Ci6©ij ? Aft CiA|t&u. 
21 olcui* leATO jAi) ti)w l&iceAt) le l)j]tHf at) botij ^ce, A|t 311 
Mj-bfeAS |tj 'C|tcMij8AMj 06 AeitA8 Sbtt^iTt] ; 0]t bo ba8 feA|i]t 
If nj 3ttA1T*® 8'Ae|tA& itjA nje peiij a Ttj-beACAi8, asui" e^f funj 
jAij Ae]tA8. Zlguf cefC Tto^i^e 51* iDttTtluf ; A5uf bo b'Afl 
le JijAiqb CotjtjACc tJAflq bo cuft Ttjfj A5Uf TjjTt sAb^-unj 
P65 T)A fA^lce o t)eoc bib'; A5uf rfefc co b]ttti5i1) t)A X^^on)- 

The foregoing brief sketch of the cat is given merely as illustrating, in some 
measure, the description of this animal, written so many centuries ago by the 
author of the present tract. 

The cat, so strangely associated with the idolatry of ancient Egypt, was 
not overlooked in the Fetichism which so intimately entered into the Celtic 
mythology. The supernatural attributes belonging to the animal in th6 
Druidic system have, in many instances, survived the fall of that religion, and 
descended in the folk lore of our peasantry. The late Csesar Otway, a close 
observer and diligent gleaner of the reliques of ancient Irish superstitions has, 
in his Erris and Tyrawley, preserved a notable instance of the weird character 
and magical influences of this mysterious animal. He says : — " Cats are sup- 
posed to be but too often connected with witchcraft, and to lend their outward 
forms to familiar spirits. The timorous respect the people have for them is 
increased by the fact of their frequent and numerous lieetings, to which they 
come, from a distance of seven or eight miles, and from fifty to sixty are 
often in the assembly. The parliament place is generally on these occasions 
under a haystack ; and as, like another grea;t house of congress, their delibe- 
rations are in the night, tlieir diseoorse is as loud as it is vehement ; what they 
debate about is not exactly ascertained, matters, no doubt, of grave import to 
the feline polity, — wto and commerce, ways and means, the falling off of 
followers, the increase of rats, the shortfeldilg of tails, much arguing at any 
rate about raising the wind, for Erris oats are known to have the power of 
'creating a storm, or causing a o^m ; and this supposition seems to have arisen 
from the fact of cats being observed scratching the leg of a stool or table, or 
any upright thing within their Teach, previous to a gale of wind, looking 
most knowingly and consciously the whole time, and frequently accompanying 
their exercise with most melancholy mews. The storm which succeeds is sup- 
posed to be the effect of this feline proceeding, which is looked on as an in- 
cantation, insomuch, that the moment a oat is observed to commence this 
scratching, it is immediately struck at with a, stick, or tongs, or any- other 
weapon within reach ; it is, moreover, assaulted with a clap of curses pecu- 
liarly appropriate (and the Irish is a magnificent cursing language) to oats 
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Shanchan dismounted from him, and he uttered a vin- 
dictive expression. " My curse on the hand that gave that 
thi'ow," said he. " Why so?" asked Kieran. " I am so 
dissatisfied that I have not been let go with Irusan to be 
eaten by him, that thereby the great Bardic Association 
might satirize Guaire ; for I would rather that Guaire 
would be satirized than that I should live and he not 
satirized." He then proceeded to Durlus where the 
nobility of Connaught desired to welcome him, but he 
would not have a kiss or welcome from any of them ; his 

under these circumstances. As soon as the storm begins to rise, all the avail- 
able cats are seized, and placed under a metal pot, and there hdd in durance 
vile, until th^ resort to the exercise of their power in causing a calm. Now, 
not only is this power universally allowed, but what is af ineajculable impor- 
tance, this power is often taken advantage of by the cat's owner. The following 
story will evince that the feline theory is wrought out into practice, and the 
practitioner must have her full credit for her ready wit, and good luck to her 
with it. 

" Not very long ago, a, vessel was detained for some time in Blacksod Bay ; 
during the time of the delay, the skipper became intimate with and engaged 
the affections of a girl named Catty Kane. But when his vessel was ready 
for sea, the roving blade, with all a sailor's inconstancy, hoisted his sails, aiid 
he put out to sea, never intending to see the fair one more. But Catty -kn«w 
a trick worth two of that, and had recourse to her cait. And now the brig is 
put into all her trim to clear the bay, but in vain ; ,the wind blows a hurricane 
in her teeth, and back she must come to her old anchorage. From this time 
forth, day after day, the captain used all possible skill to get out of harbour, 
but as often as he weighs anchor he is driven back tigain ; and Gatvty und-^r- 
Btands fihe management of her cat so weH, that the 'brig must just come jh for 
. shelter ^ose to the poor ^I's residence. This continued for many. mpnths,7— 
the cargo is spoiling, what is he to do ? Why, as the . captain finds it im- 
possible to quit Catty, he must needs marry her ; and so, taking her and her 
cat on board, and doing all decently, next day, with a fair wind and flowing 
sheet, he can and does bid adieu to Erris ! ! What a pity it is that the spin- 
sters in the other portions of the Queen's dominions have not the art of Catty 
Kane in managing her grimalkin ; many a sweet thing that is now in danger 
of turning sour, might be thus saved from passing into the acetous fermen- 
tation." 
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6^)ti)e, A3U|* jtUCfAC Af ^\l]«, bAcb^ti 3AIJ CAfbAjS tijAic- 

Itt^-A t)A K^eA8Ai5ci oitfto. 

21 bubATjtc 2t)A|tb«iTj njucAiSe Aeo bo lo a i)-3le*tJt)-1tJ- 
fcJ^il. )r fJA&A o bo seAlluf bul bo Si^Ailr ]i) cui|tc f]vv 
A|t ^i) CixonjS^irij. 't)o]5 if AtijlAjj bu] 2l)AttbAij, bA DAeiij 
ASUf bA t:Al6, A5ur l><^ l^l^l <^3«r l"* K^Ait pmmcisi «jAi5eA& 
C01CC10IJ be A u-SMtJO-lP-fCAil ; A^ny fA beA^ibbjiacAnt bo 
5b»*1T*1 be ; A5uf |f& bo foi|veA6 3»*ini *r 3*c ij-^ca- 
CAijt ; Ajuf ife bo cuiJ5U]ij le]y ttiAtt) unj 71151 CotjtjAcc 
b'^ASAil bo J A3ur ijioy 3AC ttjispiiij bo tjic 3iiAi|ti, ij-e 2t)A|t- 
bAij bo leAf AiJeAS be ', A^ny bA TU05 bjljuf bo 4)ia be. 

■Caiijic CO b|ttti5itj ijA cuottjSAittji lA]tAtij, A3ui* ac csacc 
b'lflijf Ai8e i)A b]ttti5))e bo CA^tlA bAt)i)C(iAcc ija cftoruSAitbe 
bo A3 itjijIaS a l;8ktij Afjij cobujt ; A3U]' a f] cfeAb bcAij 
ca|iIa 66 3t)eA6b ijeiqs, itjjjeAt) SeAvci!>,]t) ; A^ay beAijij- 
uiSeAf b], A3nf piApituiseAf c^ic i tij-bHi bTtHjsiij oa 
cfiottjSAitbe ? "Dois A occIais, °^ ^eA&b v&]z]^, if n>ui|t- 
CACAin bA] 01) c]5 A|tA beAcuisif o UAC Aicije bujc bitu)5iij 
t)A citonj8Altbe, A3u|* tjac cuaIuh* a fcelA A3ttf a ce6l. 
Ni be til? i;a beA^tA bArtj e, Ait 2t)AitbAo, acc njucAiSeACc 
If opb bAJi); A3tt]* bo cluitjin) co ^A^nryiy 3AC b«ioe a 1105A 
ceoil ifitj b|tu]5it) l*lt>. Nl ^ATfAtji), Alt 2t)eA8b, ttjuijA bi* 
A CAitAb|tA8 lie beicf I A3Uf ite beAlAbAiij. 21ca nja ca- 
TiAbitAfe feip ite beicfi, aji 2t)AitbAi), .1. fCAijTb&CAift lijpA 
tiju 3iUa lAit ti5-u& fileAb ifibe. 

■Caiijic 2t)AT*^^D CO C6AC i)A citotijSAirije, A3Uf tjj b']Dij- 
fAise It) boiiAif ofUice bo 5Ab, Acc b'jwfAise id bofiAif 
bob' ^eAitit 1A&A8 ATI ■\t) tD-bituisit), A3Uf bo ei|ti5 iij cotbU 

' A house for general hospitality. In our annals there are frequent entries 
about persons ''who kept houses of general hospitality for the entertainment 
of the learned and travellers, and for the relief of the sick and indigent" The 
persons who presided over those establishments were called Biatachs. They had 
endowments and large grants of lands from the state, and hence arose the term 
Ballyletagh, so common in Ireland for the name of a townland. It appears, 
then, from the text that Marvan, besides being a saint, prophet, and poet, was 
also a Biatach, 
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■went to the Bardic mansion, where they passed away the 
time with abundance of the best of viands and in feasting. 

Mai'van, the swineherd, said one day in Glen-a-Scail — \ 
" It is long since I proposed going to be avenged of the 
great Bardic Association for the (loss) of the white boar," 
Now Marvan's position was this — He was a saint, a prophet, 
and a poet ; and he was a man who kept a prime house for 
general hospitality' in Glen-a-Scail. He was brother to 
Guaire, and it was he that used to relieve Guaire from all 
his difficulties ; it was he that originally aided him in ob- 
taining the sovereignty of Connaught ; also, every wrong 
deed that Guaire committed, it was Marvan that redressed 
or atoned it, he was moreover a zealous servant to God. 

In the course of time he came to the abode of the great 
Bardic order, and on his proceeding to the mansion he 
perceived the ladies of the great Institution washing their 
hands at the fountain, and the first lady he met was Meave , 
Neitigh, the daughter of Shanchan. He saluted her and 
enquired where was the mansion of the great Bardic Insti- 
tution. " It is evident, young man," says Meave Neitigh, 
" that you have been sea-faring away from the house in 
which you were reared, since thou knowest not where the 
palace of the great Bardic community is, nor heard of its 
stories and music." " That is not what I attend to," said 
Marvan, "but herding swine is my calling; I have, how- 
ever, been informed that every person obtains whatever 
music he chooses in the palace." " He does not," replied 
Meave, " except he has a connection with arts and sciences." 
"lam connected with the arts," said Marvan, "viz., 
through the grandmother of my servant's wife, who was 
descended from poets." 

Marvan arrived at the Bardic mansion, and it was not to 
the open door he came but to the best closed door of the 
building, and the door rose open before him. The manner 
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]toirbe, Ajitf If amjIaiS bo cuA]by]an) ]fcex\c Ajiif lAij 
bejoDe A %ttic bo s^kejc leifj Asuf t)] 1toib| eij ij-buirje 
ilCqj DAC itJ^iDic u]ttiAO boij 5Ae|c tjA itcc. ^o 6lit13 1" 
c]tonj&airi) u^le a ijAeirj^eAcc, A5u,]* bo ei^tig SeAijcAt) ASiif 
bo ^^ATipAij qA cAiij^c 6u^3i l t)-A5Ai& tjA SAeiq.. 2l|tjTt)- 
^ftAfAC fit), A|t 2t)A|tbAT) ; 1)1 be<ik&, acc le 5Ae|c cAt)AC ; 
A5uf bA 6eA|tbA6 f]t) cucuf rt)0|iAi) linj b]. 21 ceAi)t> CAcjtA 
ceib] ? A|i SeAvcSst). jfCAb, Ait 2^A|tbAo, b* K-^Siilt)!? a 
beAtJAii) ,t:|t]utD. 2t)A feAb, A|t SeAtjcAtj, cjieAC Af A i:n|c 

ATI CUf? 2lf t)A C1)Ajb fCAfSA, A|t ^AlflhlM)' Pll^, 

Ajt SeADcAt); Asuf ijT) CH 2t)ApbAi) TtjucA>&e, pititijfAiS 
T)]Tt)e A3ttf cAlti)AT) ? jf ii)& CO be]ti)it), A|i 2t)A|ib&t)- CjtfeAc 
ir) fo8 fit) o]tc? A|t SeAi)c^t). <t)o cuaIa, A|t 2t)A7tbAt), 
CO b-pA5At)t) 5AC bu]!)!)! A Tto5A ceoil i)o eAlA6Ai) A^tt]hf], 
A5ur CAt)ACf A b'^A^iAib tt)u Tt05A eAlA&At) o|tuib. )^o 5ebu, 

A|t SeAt)C&D, t1)A ACA bo CAltAb|tA& fie l)eAlA&A11). 21CA, 

utDoitfio, A|t 2t)ATtbAi), .1. feAi)rb^cAi|t ti)t)A tt)o jiUa iaji 
iD-iiA f ileAb ifjbe. iDo jebAf a bo TtogA eAlAbAi),, 518 f AbA 
uAic ]i) 5Ael yo]i), a\i SeAt)cAt) ; Asuf AbAijt cjtec ^t) 
eAlAbAi) If All bttic. Ni feAityi leAii) eAU&At) bA b-pui5if 

If CCflAfCA lt)Af tDU f ^IC Clt6l)2llT), Aft 2t)AltbAD. Nl b«fA 

boib fo eAlAbAt) ell *"> 8&i)Ari) 8t»ic ii)A fit), Ajt SeAi)cAi). 

'Cai)A1C t)A citoD^i)*!^ cuCA ; cpi t)Aet)bAiit a lit) ; A5iif 
bo b'^il leo ceAitc cit6i)Jit) bo bet)ATt), A5uf t)i be fit) bo 
b'^ll bo ^^bATt'J^i); ACC cii6i)At) fi)A5AC; Aguf if a]n)e fiuc 



' Cfioij&t) i-iJ^S AC. The term Cronan, is applied to a liumming tune, a lullabi, 
and bass in music. It also signifies the humming of a bee, and the puning of 
a cat, according to the old adage. If Aft iQACA lejr f6)i) spjiieAf Ai) cac ctto. 
- ijfttj," " it is for his own pleasure that the cat purs,'' which is applied to any 
person who does an act apparently to oblige another, but which is really for 
his own benefit or amusement. The word fiJASAC, as here used, means a strain- 
ing effort to produce a bass or low tone with continued shakes. It seems that 
those engaged in singing the Cronan were a band of chorusers, and constituted 
a part of the bardic order. Bunting, in his Essay on the Harp, states, that 
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by which he entered was thtis, having the skirt of his 
mantle full with wind, and there was not one within that a 
portion of the wind did not blow into his bosom. The en- 
tire of the great Bardic assemblage rose up simultaneously ; 
Shanchan also rase and enquired who it was that came to 
him against the -wind. " Yoa are mistaken in that," said 
Marvan, " it is not so, but with the wilad I came, and in 
proof thereof I have brought much of it along with me.'' 
" Is it a contention you desire to enter upon ?" asked Shan^ 
chan. " It is," answered Marvam, " if I get any to con- 
tend with me," "If so then," replied Shanchan, "say 
from what did the first cause originate ?" " From blind 
nuts," answered Marvan. " True," said Shanchan, " and 
art thou Marvan the swineherd, chief prophet of heaven 
and earth?" "I am, indeed," replied Marvan. "What 
is thy pleasure ?" asked Shanchan. " I heard," replied 
Marvan, " that every person gets his choice of music or of 
arts from you, and I am come to ask my choice of the 
arts." " You shall obtain that," said Shanchan, " if you 
can show your relationship to the arts." " I can do so," 
said Marvan, " namely, that the grandmother of my ser- 
-vant's wife was descended-from poets." " You shall obtain 
your choice of the arts, though very remote is your con- 
nection with them," said Shanehan, " and say what art is 
it you prefer." " I desire no better at present than as much 
.'Cronan (a monotonous chaunting tune often used as a 
luHabi) as I like," says Marvan. " It is not easier for these 
to perform any other art for thee than that," says Seanchan. 
The Cronan performers came to them, thrice nine was 
their number, and they wished to perform the regular Cro- 
nan. That, however, was not what Marvan desired, but the 
bass (or hoarse) Cronan ;' and the reason he chose that was, 

" " the rude species of counterpoint, accompanying the air of Ballinderrj', is called 
its Crtmah by the inhabitants." 
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bo 1105*11) ei^e]ij Aft b^ij 34 il)-bjt|rbj a citltj, ASUf A cor*, 
Asuf A xi)ii]V)l} A5Uf cu tijAS siit^ii A ij-Atj<vl ua8a it)a 6'ij 
c[t6i)At) ceATic. .'■•,. 

BACAjt, bit), t)A cit] f)Aetjb4k||t AC . CT»8i)a-ij pq'u j-Atbuil 
f1i), Ajuf )i) CAD bo ^<?bftAiqi' i"cuit if ai)o AcbenteAS 
2QAitbAi): — bfetjAiS Alt fA^^ic citOD&io biiiijtj roAit bo sbaU- 
AbAit. Ba fqc A c6Ab6ifi t)A cm DAerjbAnt ; ASUf bo lAit 
2l)AiibAT) Anii* cit8t)«iTj *>o b&DAfb fe6, A5U1' 1)1 pitic ACC Aei) 
ijAeijbAit CAfbAbAC bA f iteA5iiA ; Ajitf if 31TtTie &o bACAit 
1*eji) OCA 001% IWAic 7)A citi ijAeijbAiit itoiiije; Asuf AcbeAivc 
2t)Aiib&t)j bei)Ai6 Ait f^ic cit6i)&i»j buii)T). 2lcbeAitc tjeAC 
1fci3 1CA -piteASiiAb : — t)o jjeijAiTji) ^^]r) caIaSaij buic, a 
9i)\)A^\)'A)r). CiA cbur* ■* A]^ ^Aitb^t). 2t)(fi <DAel <Duil- 
eA8, oUaii) l,Ai5eAi)i). Citec Ai) caIaSaij bo 5ei)CA Said ? 
Alt 2t)AitbtH). CeAfburijijAC tijAic ttje, Ait <DAel builcAS. 

)V tDAIC cbttfA in"? CeAItb 1*11) ? Alt 2t)A1tbAl). Ml CUIH" 

flbiit ofiAHj ceii*b i)AC puAifcel, Ajuf t)i cunteAb ii-ci3 
ceifb fUAii-lecui* ]r) citonjbiiii) uili ; Asuf 1i)i)lfn "*">» ^\^ 
•DacI buileAfi, — cpfec 10 ti)Aic piiAnt biiitje a cAlAit) Ajuf 
tjAC puAiit "DiA ; A5uf CU1C It) bA citAijb i)Ac ceic A ID-bAHIl 
SlAf bib DO 5u cpiDAic; A5uf cpec id beicbeAcb bif ifio 
fAili, A3U1* ife 11* bA6A8 bo a buAiD a^id fAile, A3ur ife 
If beACA8 86 a cup add ', A3uf cfeAC id c-aididid bif ifiD 
ceiDl8, A5uf Afe if lofCA8 bo a buAiD Aifby, A3uf Afe if 
beACA8 bo a cuit iDDce. 

2lf iDAic DA ceAfbA fiD, A <DbAeil &uili8, a^ 2t)AitbAD, 
A3T 31* TDA1C fuAifcelACfA 1AC. jf-e D1 fuAitt buiDi a 

CaIfDAID, A3Uf DAC fUAIIt t)lA .1. A f^^ic bo C1311tDA, oit DI 

' All sources of information in Natural History have been carefully ex- 
amined, in the hope of discovering some trace of this sea animal, but all to no 
effect ; and we have, therefore, come to the conclusion that he must have been 
a very odd fish. The story of the Salamander is well known. In Walker's 
Dictionary he is described as " an animal supposed to live in the fire ;" but it 
seems that in the time of Marvan they believed the story as a fact. 
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in the hope that they might break their heads, feet and 
necks, and that their breathing might the sooner be ex- 
hausted by it than by the regular Cronan. 

The three nines were singing the Cronan after that man- 
ner ; and, whenever they wished to stop, it was then that 
Marvan would say — " Give u% as much of the Cronan as 
we desire in accordance with your promise." The three 
nines soon became exhausted, and Marvan again desired 
that more of the Cronan should be sung for him. Nine 
of them, who were inefficient, only answered to his call, 
and these continued a shorter time to sing it than the three 
nines previously ; and Marvan said — " Perform as much 
Cronan as we desire." 

A person within, in answer to him, said — " I will perform 
an art for thee, Marvan." ""Who art thou?" says 
Marvan. " I am Dael Duileadh, Professor of Leinster." 
" What is the art thou wouldst p^form for me ?" asked 
Marvan. " I am a good disputant (or wrangler)," said 
Dael Duileadh. " Thou will not propose to me a question 
that I will not solve ; and there is not a problem which I 
would propose, that the entire of the great bardic association 
could solve; and do thou tell me," said Dael Duileadh, 
" what goodness did man find on the earth which God did 
not find ? Which are the two trees whose green tops do not 
fade till they become withered ? What is the animal which 
lives in the sea-water, whose drowning it would be if taken 
out of the sea-water, and whose life would be preserved by 
putting him into it ? And what is the animal which lives 
in the fire, and whose burning it would be if taken out of it, 
and whose life would be preserved by putting him into it?"' 
" These are good problems, Dael Duilidh," said Marvan, 
" and though excellent I will solve them. That which man 
found on earth, and which God did not find, is his sufficiency 
of a Lord ; for there has not been a man, be he never so 
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t'A]r)\c bA olcufDiv 8a ^eAbuj* &u]ij( iDUD* V^t^^ f® * f^l^ 

rb<Mj njAT* ciSeAittTA j Ajuf ij] ttjAt* ri'J ^^ *t>b)*,. i>T f«<^1T* 
fe A f A1C bo cisntf^A TtjAttj, Oft Afe peiu it? Ci3if»DA 6r U<v 

C1311tf)Alb, 2lflAC 10 &A CltAtJl) 1)AC CfeiC A 11)-bATl|t slAf 

&lb .1. Go Kof A, A3ar 'Fl8 Si6eAT)3 a if-Avn)AVA ^- Ctt]leAVV 
A3uf lubAtt. 2lfe |i7 bcAcl^Acb &Ait Ab bA8A8 A buAjt) Af|n 
TDuin 3oiti) 2lbTtAeii) A Airjti) ; A3ar aT^ ii? beAcljAC bAjiub 
Io^-caS a buAio Afjtj ceit>e 'Cesiliuf a ceAb a-\vw, A3Uf 

SAltt)AT>b«]t A A]1>lt) ATJIU3; A3Ur If e rit) |fllArclA& TJA 

ceAfb bo cu^ttif o\mn), a 4DbAeil bi»|li&, A^t 2t)Aitbaij. 

XOu coti)AiT»ce i^oitc a }>\t]n)fis\6 ijjrbe A3ttf CAlrijAt), Aft 
<t)Ael bu]leA&j T)A b] &AttjrA, A3uf 1)] b^A bu^c T^ififlo. 
<t)et)Ai8 tiju f Afc CTt6i)&iT) bAti), A t\ton)6l^]n), Ait 2t)Aitb^. 

<Do ^iteASAin ijeAC bog cleiji be, A3uf AcbeAi^r :— "Do 
3enfA caIaSat) buic, Ait fe. Cja cu 1:611^? Ait ^AT^hi^xy. 
Ojitcije AicljeAti7ttii) TDifi, Alt fe, OllAii) "CwaS ^tJwijAt)'. 
Cpec AT) eAlA8At) bo getJAnt bAtb ? Ait 2t)Aitb<^ij. jx upuf A 
bAH) eAlA8AT) tijAic bo beijArij buic, e\i ifAifl l^&AfAC ^nt 
eolAC. )i* boi5 llT*» ^T^ 2t)AitlJ&T)> 518 io^Sa b«iije Aipri)' 
f IfAC A C15 i)A citonj8AiTb© r)AC ^uil 81b ttfle fet) i^-bui^i if 
AitjrijfCAf A151 IDA c«f A. Ct8oij ? Ajt Oiitcije. 'l)lAf ^eAjt 

1t> ACIOfeACC OC CACAI318 bo lbt)A, A3af 3At) f if CCACCAUt 

8ib ACACfAj A3Uf A fiAC ]r) bAfiA feA|t fiij tDAC ms T^^iijb- 
^olcAi5, A5ttf njAC 'pitAi3ib <DAiitiije .i. bAlcA 3bwAnt] ; 

A3ttf f All ©lit fUA|tU1f O SbttAlfll cue f 1 fit) bOI) bAltA f CAIt 

8ib, A3Uf cue fi bo clAiSeAii? bo'i) pift Ailv 4Do &iiti3 
OiitcT)e 2licbeArouit), A3uf bo ^ec a f aiI 6iit A3Uf a clAi8r 
eAtb, A3Uf T)i f uAin eeACCAfi 8ib A131, A3Uf o ijac fuAiit 
AfbeAitc; — Alt bo cort)A|itce SaHj a pftirbpAiS t)]n)e A5tt-f 

• The Yew amd the Holly. See Appendix, No. II. 

' The foregoing phiases are idiomatic, and literqlly mean " My protection be 
upon thee," &c., and " Be not unto me, and I shall not be unto thee any more ;' 
or, as the child's bargain would have it, " Let me alone, and I'll let thee alone 
henceforth." 
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bad or so goodj who, if he could not find his sufficiency of 
an earthly lord, would find the King of heaven and earth 
to be his Lord, because He is himself Lord of lords. The 
two trees whose green tops do not fade are Eo-Bosa and 
Fidh-Sidheang, namely, HoUy and Tew.' The animal, 
whose drowning it is to take him out of the sea, is named 
Gnim-Abraen ; and the beast, whose burning it ia to take 
him out of the fire, is Tegillus, which was its original name, 
and its name at present is Salmandar. And these are the 
solutions of the problems you proposed to me, Dael Duilidh," 
said Marvan. " I crave thy mercy, prime prophet of heaven 
and earth," said Dael Duilidh ; " Ask me no question and 
I'll ask thee no more questions."^ " Perform as much 
Oronan for me as I desire^ ye great bardic association," 
says Marvan. 

One of the bardic body answered him and said : — " I will 
perform an art for thee," says he. "Who art thou?" says 
Marvan. " I am Oircne Aitheamuin," says he, "Professor 
of Thomond." " What art wilt thou perform for me ?" 
asked Marvan., " It is easy for me to perform a good art 
for thee, for I am skilful and highly learned." " It is clear 
to me," says Marvan, that, though many an ignorant per- 
son there be in the house of the great bardic association, 
there is not of the entire one person more ignorant than 
thyself." How so ?" said Oircne. " There are two men 
paying their addresses to thy wife, and thou knowest neither 
of them ; and these two men are the son of the king Find- 
fhaltaigh (of fair hair), and the son of Fraigid Dairine, that 
is, the foster-son of Guaire ; and the gold ring which thou 
yeceivedst from Guaire, she has given it to one of them, 
and she gave your sword to the other man." Oircne Aith- 
emuin arose, looked for his gold ring and sword, and he 
discovered he had neither of them ; and, as he did not find 
them, he said : — " I beseech thy mercy, prime prophet 
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tAlnjAtj, i)A b| bAtb ASttf I)) bitt bttjc Diof n)6. Nj bju, A]t 
2t)A|tb*i7, ASttt* ''eocAf* njtt f^^c cjtoijAio bAti). 

<Do TtAi6 ijCAC If]'' t>|tui5iij bo jeij rem eAUSAt) bi»ic, 
A|t f]. CiA ctt j:&]i) ? A]t 2t)A|tb&i7. C|i^i)Iaic cA]ll|6e 
iijlfl, Alt f]. Cjtfec itj caIaSaij bo geocA Satij ? A|t 2QAjt- 
bJuj. 2li) baIaSaij ]X uAifli A]t b]c, Aji m caiIUac, A3Uf 
i)AC peccATt jt], ijA Ab, 19A eAfCob, ija pApA bo SeTjtttb da 
bectiju|T .1. bo fAic lAtjAtijoAif bo 8ei)urb btiic. jf bo]5 
l]i)x), A]i 2©AT«bJkij, 3«it |T)ii)uii) leACj-A it) cejitb f]i) ]t) tad 
bo bASuif AC oicfce]rt), li? cai) it a cAicfceiti) Af ]r)n)A)r) 
leAC bl- 2I)a& tijifi, A]! 2CA|ibAt), iij v) vac beAytijAf Af 
Ttj'oicfceirb V] b1t)5eAi) Att) feiufce^ttj ]ie c^]or)«.^^ACc 
CAe]l]%eAiJ5AC, C|tO]rofliAfCAC, CAiU^si njAjt cljufA. 2t)u 
conjAjiice i;o]tc, a y>\i]n)fi>]6 v\n>Q A3uf cAltbAi), ija b] Sam), 

A5Uf t)1 b]U buic. N] bjA, A|t 2t)A|tb«HJ, Asm* bfeAlJCAjt 

tiju f A]r C]t6T)^1T) bArt). 

"Do jetjfA, A|v ■pcAU lt'^15, baIaSaj) buic. C|t6Ab ji) 

eAlA&At) ? A^t 2t)ATtbAU, A5UT C^A TU |:&ltj ? OllAtb IDA1C 

iDlfj Tiett) cei|tb ]:eiD ac SeAijcAij -i- CAftbAel c|tuic]jt| 
Ttj'Ait)tt). p^AiritAisitu 8]c A Cl)Ai!jijAeil, A^t 2t)ATibAi): — 
C|iec AfA T|tic 11? c|tuiqiteACC, ijo ci& bo itiijbi ^tj cfeAb 
b&ij ; 1)0 qA I]* cu|*CA bo niui^eAb cjtu^c it)A qtijp&o ? Ni 

^CACATtfA 1*11), A p|t]tij^Al&, A^t CAfnjAcl. <t)o ^eAbUJlf A, 

A|t 2t)ATibJki); ASU]- Acbejt ];]t]uc]*A Ije. Laijatouiij buj 
^rsAcc ijAill .1. S^ACuel njAC 2t)]buel, A5uf Cat)a CIua8- 
iD0]t A beAi); Asuf cue a beAij puAc bo, A5uf bo b] ac 
ccicbcAS Ttoiri)© A^t ^nb ^eA5 A3Uf ^&|*ac; Asuf buifiuti) 
VA leAijTbu]!). 2l5u]* l^ bA t)-beACAi8 ii) beAt) cu cftA^j 

?1)A]tA CAIDAIf, A5Uf bu] OC f lubAl 1)A C|tA5A, A^^y pUA^T* 

f1 CAii"! tijil Tb6|Tt' ATI ]t) c|tAi5, Ajitf Az cluio fi KOS^I* TJ* 
' ?Ofol or ti)]Al, which in the genitive makes njfl, is a general name for every 
animal ; and the animals are designated by additional terms, as njfol tQoft, the 
great animal, i.e. the whale ; ipiol bui6e, the yellow animal, or lofol ipuise, 
the animal of the plain, viz. the hare, &c. The whale is also called njjol njAfiA, 
a sea animal, which in the plural make ii){oIba tijAltA, but more correctly 
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of heaven and earth ; do not disturb me and I will trouble 
thee no more." " I will not," said Marvan, '• but let me 
have a sufficiency of Gronan." 

A person in the mansion said :— " I will submit an art 
unto thee," said she. " Who art thou ?" says Marvan. 
" I am Crinliath Gaillidhe" (Withered Hag) she replied. 
" What is the art thou wouldst perform for me?" " The 
most noble of all the arts in the world, namely, to become 
thy spouse. " It is evident to me," said Marvan, " that 
thou art an ill-disposed old woman, and possibly had been 
so in your younger days, since thou speakest so immodestly 
at this advanced period of thy life. As for me," said Mar- 
van, '• as I did not wed in my youthful days, neither shall 
I do so now, particularly a withered, emaciated, and de- 
crepid old hag as thou art." " Be merciful to me, prime 
prophet of heaven and earth. Forgive me, and I shall say 
no more." " I will, said Marvan, " but let a sufficiency 
of Cronan be performed for me." 

" I will perform," said a man in the house, " an art for 
thee." "What is the art?" says Marvan, "and who art 
thou ?" " I am a good professor in my art to Seanchan, 
and Casmael the harper is my name." " I question thee, 
Casmael," said Marvan, " whence originated the science of 
playing the harp ; who was the first that composed poetry, 
or whether the harp or the timpan was the first made ?" 
" I don't know that, prime prophet," said Casmael. " I 
know it," says Marvan, and I will tell it thee. In former 
times there lived a married couple whose names were Mac- 
uel, son of Miduel, and Cana Cludhmor (or of great fame) 
his wife. His wife, having entertained a hatred for him, 
fled before him through woods and wildernesses, and he was 
in pursuit of her. One day that the wife had gone to the 
strand of the sea of Camas, and while walking along the 

strand she discovered the skeleton of a whale on the strand, 

7 
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5Aeiri \ie ^^]t]h ]r) n))l n)0]]t, A^uy bo cobu]! TH]y\v TJ03"T« 

f JT) ; A5UT CA1t)1C A ^eAtt T)<V blAlg, A5Uf bo Ctt15 3uit Ab 

le^f AT) b-p05A|t bo cujc a co61a& ^ujtcA, Asuf ceij^b 
Tio^iije fo't) b-^ig co|lleA8 bA corij^ocuf bo, ASUf bo 51JI 
|;ubbA cjiiu]t], A3uf cuj^ieAf cebA b'ffefqb iij lijil Tb6||t 
1t)i)q j A5UJ* Af I ^|t) c§A& cftu]c bo ]tOT)A6 ^f Aii^. 

2l5Uf b]T) bACA^t bA tbAC A3 l-Ain^lAC, BiSATIJUf .1. )tlbAl 
A3llf 'CubAlcA]!) A T)-At)IT)AtJl>A. Bu] TIJAC b|b T)A gAbttltJO 

.1. 'CttbAlcAitj, A3uf bo rtti3 le f^ogu^t a 8a o]ib ^fii? ceA^tb- 
CA 3up Ab coit>f Ab |tA^t)t) A bub|tAbA|t ; A3uf bo pj]y]\in) 

^AT)t) Afl At) ABbAft XIV j ■*3ttr tr® fl'' C^**' V-^VV *>0 |tO0CA 

TilAti). 

2t)tt coroA^pce i:ofvc, a p]t]ti)^Ai& T)irb6 AT^ny CAlrbAij^ t)A 
b| bAtij A3ttf T)i biu bu^c. M] bju, A^t 2t)AitbAt), A3Uf bfeAT)- 
CA^t tflit f^fc c]t6r)JV]t> bAfij. 

21 bubAi|tc T)eAc ifcis ; — bo sepf a eAUbAi) bu]c, a 
2t)bATibaft>. CiA 6it p&it) ? ATI 2t)A|tbAt); A5U|* c]teAr |t) 
caIaSa ^«il A5AC ? Co]|tce Ceoilb^ijtj Tr7'Aii:)Ti)f |, A|t ffe, 
ollArt) qiDpA^AccA T)A c]tort)&Atri)e. pjA^^TtAiJinj b]b, a 
Cboijtce Cbeo]lb]i)p, A^t 2t)AytbAT)y C|;feAc toa i>3A1Tt" 
ceAjt c]n>pAT) TjAerb bot) cimj^ao A3uf T)A71 fejgtj ijAerb cfn)- 
pAt) t*!^'*"? ^ ^1 ^eAbA^i, UTi50]t|to, A|t ^r) rinjpAijAc. 21 

' The Harp and the Timpan, See Appendix, No. III. 

2 The first verse ever composed. The couplets of the smith's sledge and ham- 
mer when striking the iron on the anvil, are familiar to the ears of almost 
every person, and are rather harmonions than the contrary. They sound 
notes somewhat similar to iom-iea, tom-tee, which occasionally vary to tee-iom, 
tee-tom, and would be a good guide for a poet to follow in some of his metres. 
In Prosody the former would be called Iambus, or the first syllable short, the 
second long ; and the latter Trochseus, or first syllable long and second short. 

The passage in the text recals to memory a story once heard from a Shan- 
aghee, regarding four women who contended in poetry as to the superiority of 
the respective callings of their husbands, which were those of =• weaver, a 
miller, a farmer, and a smith. The composition, as in many such cases, was 
extempore, and when it came to the turn of the smith's wife she sang the fol- 
lowing : — 
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and having heard the sound of the wind acting on the sinews 
of the whale, she fell asleep by that sound. Her husband 
came up to her, and having understood that it was by the 
sound she had fallen asleep, he proceeded into an adjacent 
forest, where he made the frame of a harp, and he put 
chords in it of the tendons of the whale, and that is the first 
harp that ever was made.' 

And moreover, Lamiach had two sons — Bigamus, namely, 
Jubal and Tubalcain. One of them was a smith, that is, 
Tubalcain ; and he conceived that the tones of the two ham- 
mers in the forge denoted the quantities of metre, and on 
that measure he composed a verse, and that was the first 
verse that ever was composed."^ 

" Be merciful to me, prime prophet of heaven and earth ; 
do not annoy me and I shall not annoy thee." " I will 
not," said Marvan, but let there be plenty of Cronan per- 
formed for me." 

A person in the mansion said : — " I will perform an art 
for thee, Marvan." "Who art thou?" says Marvan, 
"and what is the art thou hast?" "Coirche Ceoilbhinn 
(performer of melodious music) is my name," said he, 
" Professor of Timpanism to the great Bardic Institution." 
" I question thee, Goirche Ceoilbhinn," says Marvan, " why 
is the Timpan called the 'Saint's Timpan,' and that no 
saint ever performed on a Timpan ?" " I really do not 

Mroit cuAUr r^n ceol bA Rltjije 
Na. ceACATt 5A]bi)e A5 uUiijus' 5Ttei'Ue ' 
?i l;!vlij-ott& F&li) A Uini 5AC SUine, 
It lAfi A bUAlU6 buiir ATt bU]Ue. 
I have not heard a sweeter music 
Than four smiths making of a griddle ; 
Each man with haainler in hie hand, 
And striking blow tot blow in time. 

It is generally believed that Handel's " Harmonious Blacksmith" was com- 
posed by him in imitation of the sounds of the smith's' hammers in a forge 
adjacent to where he lodged. 
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fc>S*|tf <x |:|iiuc be, Ajt ^A^h'AT) .1. it) rAt^ &o C11A1& Ma], iflAC 
l,*iTi)iAclj, if]i) 9l]]ic, ^uc ffe ttjoit^t) bo ceoUib le||*, A3ur 
|tuc qnjp&tj bo ftti)!)]tA& ; A3i*T &o bj iflAC a^jt &A|i eol a 
feitjrt) ; Asui* bACA]t if^tj Aiitc oifteAc bu] jij bile poit n'J 
ij-bOTtjAf) CO T)-b6Ac})Ai6 Na^ cooa cIaiiji) Aifb] ; A5Uf bo 
b'j^il boi) rtjAC ID cinjp^t) bo bpe^c le^f. M] beA]tA, Aft 
Ma], r)0 511 ^AgA^t^A luA5. jAjipocc )r) TOAC be, C]ieAc 10 
luA5 2lcbeAtic Mai T)Ait beA3 le^- id qiDpAT) b'A^ijttj- 
T)iu5a6 uai8 |:6id. "Do tiac id n)AC ■\r) A^fqb f^D i'S, coda8 
r]n)}>'AV Naoi a aid") o x]V adaU; a3u|* v] h& X^^ * beip- 
cin, t)^ cimpADAIS AiD»b'peA-CACA, Acc qrup^D DAett). 

2t)tt con5A]]ice foitc, a p|t)rb^Ai6 D|tije *3i*r cAltbAD; D* 
bj 6Arb, A3Uf D1 bin bujc Diof Tt)6. N] b^u, A|t 2t)AttbAD, 
A3u^ bfeAflCAn n)u f^i cpoc&iD isATb ; A5u^ bo ^a]! 2t)ATt- 
b^D ID C]idt)i\r) PA cft|, A3H]* d1 ■puAnt. 

Ba d^t* 1^® ScADC^D T10> '^L^V o 'J*^ puAit* DGAC cle bo 
^TteiceoftAS 2t)A|tb&D * bubAiftc co D->>It)5i7eA8 pejD c^iodAd 
bo. 9ly biDbi leAtDfA uAic^-i be, Ait 2t)ATtbAD, IDA o 3AC 
buiDe A^t b^cb. Ro cocuib SeADC^D A uIca^d a D-^lltbe, 

A3Uf D1)t 3Ab 2t)A|tbaD UA&A ACC CltOD^D 1*DACAC; A3U|' ID 

TAD bo pobitA8 SeADC^D fCtt|i |f add a bei|teA& 2t)ATtb&D, 
bfeADAi& tDu f A]c c|tOD^lD bAtDb- Ba D^lt le SeADcAD X]^> 
A^ny |*)ieAD3A8 ]io ccadd 8a cue Aijt A5 beDAtb |D c^tOD^iD 
fce^DDlS A leAcfu^l cAjt a ciDb co nj-bu] po|t a situAig. 
Oc coDA^c ^A]tbAD ni) *"> b'eA5Al \e-\Tf Acbtbwr^D b'pAgAil 
o5bttAine; A3uf 3Abu]' a fAibip id* 8eA|iDAiDD D-beir, 

' The words NAe, Noah, and ijAeti), a saint, are so similar in sound, that the 
one might be easily mistaken for the other ; and hence it may be presumed 
the error into which the ignorant Timpanists fell in misnaming the musical 
instrument. 

» 5ABur A y>A]»ir\ lijA &eAtii)AIi)<) ij-&eir. In the modern copy the word for 
SAbur is bubAilic, joid. OeAttijAiijij is the dative or ablative of SeAttiJA, 
which means the right-hand, and also the act of praying, as we learn from an 
old song ; but whether the writer meant to say that Marvan repeated his rosary 
in his right-hand, said his Pater in his right-hand, or said his Pater or prayer 
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know," replied the Timpanist. " I will tell thee," said Mar- 
van ; " it was as follows : — When Noah, the son of Lami- 
ach, went into the ark, he brought many musical instru- 
ments with him, and in particular he brought a Timpan, 
and he had a son who was accustomed to play on it. They 
remained in the ark during the time that the deluge had 
been over the world ; and when Noah and his family were 
coming out of it, the son wished to take the Timpan with 
him. ' Thou shalt not take it,' said Noah, ' unless I obtain 
a request.' The son asked him what was the request. Noah 
said he would be satisfied by naming the Timpan after him- 
self. The son granted him that favour, so that the Timpan 
of Noah has been its name ever since ; and that is not what 
you ignorant Timpanists call it, but the Saint's Timpan."' 

" Be merciful unto me, prime prophet of heaven and 
earth ; do not interfere with me, and I shall interfere with 
thee no more." " I will not," said Marvan, " but let 
me have enough of Cronan performed for me ;" and Mar- 
van called for the Cronan three times and did not obtain it. 

Seanchan was ashamed of that, and as he found no other 
person to comply with Marvan's request, he said he would 
himself perform the Cronan. It will be more melodious to 
me from thyself," said Marvan, " than from any other per- 
son." Seanchan raised his beard up high, and Marvan 
would have no other from him than the guttural Cronan. 
Whenever Seanchan would wish to cease, then would Mar- 
van say — " Perform enough of Cronan for me." Seanchan 
was ashamed of that, and, by an overstrained efibrt of his 
in performing the Cronan, one of his eyes gushed out and 
lay on his cheek. When Marvan beheld that he was afraid 
that he might get blame from Guaire, and he said his Pater 
in his right hand, 2 and he put the eye back into its own 

in his earnest manner, it is difficult to determine. The only meaning in the 
Dictionary for pAl^IP is " the Lord's Prayer." 
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A5uf cu]]i]y IP ^-fi*il ]t)A blt)AC Y'ew, ASiif Arbejtc iahaid 

2lpbeA|tc TjeAc Afqj : — bo set) fejij elxvi&i bujc, a 
2t)T7Aitb*HJ. C|A cbur*? AT* ^AnbAtj., Ajuf ctxeAC it) 
eAlA&A ? ScelA^Si If ^eAUix iniJ cfioiDS^iri) n)e, Afi eij*- 
}\xn), A5H]* A t)-Q'-\]i]VV «lll ; A3«r Pir "5*^ pocr^AHtc 
ttj'ApJi) buT)Ai6, 2t)ATA cbur* ]*ceUi6e Af ^eAUft a t)-©in- 
lljij, A|t 2t)ATtb^t>, ACA ^]f p^]rijfc6l Qi]\\eAVV ACAr. 2lcA 
CO beirbit), A^t At) fcelAi66, 2^)a aca, Ajt 3^)Afib^r), ir)t>ir 
"Caii) Bo CuAilsije bArbfA. 2t)o]5i& focc A^t ad fcelAi&e, 
Aguj* ]nj8eATt5CAii uinje. 3<^c ca] ? A^i Scaijcaij, gAt) 10 
fcfel b'lWlfl bo 2l)})4T'^^f ■ T^obUiii), A 1^15 ollAirij, A|t aij 
fc&lAi8, 91 cuaIa It) c^lt) «*5 *5o cAb<vi|tc A r)-Qi]]i\vv Itl^rij, 
A5uf t)l ^eAbuii qA cite 2t)A Ai*eA8, ati 2t)AitbAt), cunt- 
li^n i:a geAfAib cu t)o 5U t)-1')*'iri d 1U C^1i5 bArtj ; Aguf 
cu]]titi) It) cjtorobATb will T^A seAt^lb bA itAbnib i^iac b& 
015C) A t)-Aeit)q5 rjo 5u i^ajaip ^n* tja "CAija; aswt beAtj- 
uirrjfi poi* A bttcc Tt)u <Dbl<v bAii D-b^D ^vb uili 5At) 6t) itAijb 
bo betJUTO 6 i*o amjac acc Aet) buAT) txvnjA i)0 ^a PA5CAI 
■C^it) Bo CuAilsoe bAiDi^A ; a5ui* ac fub njifi A5 itbceAcc 
Atjoif, Aft Z^Aitb^iji ^^^V ^A]^ "?•» btteiElft rtjuoA beic 
3nAiiti If Ti)Aic bo bigelAjtjijfi It) coitc fit)t) ©ituib, a cliAfi 
ubiijAll AitjbfeAfAC, 

'Ce\z 2^Aitb<vij T*°I'bs> ■Acuf fAcbAif ]r) cporobArb ju 
fcicAc ceAt)i)citoiD, ubrt)All, iti)ft)1't)AC. 2lcbeA|tc SeAt)c^t) 
lAitAJi). "Do cu]it SlJAjtb^t? fo jeAfAib x\f)V bA nj-ben^if 
bA oiscf A T)-Aeii) if)A8 1)0 5u fAsrtjAif p -tjAit), A5Uf if 

At)t) f<V bAlll fO bo bAItJAft A |tent, A5Uf 1)1 blAtl) AOOCC At)t) 

' The Tain-Bo-CuaUgne is a composition of a very early period, regarded by 
some of our Archseologists as the detail of a cattle raid, and by others as a 
purely mythical relation — a contest between two opposing sects of ancient pa- 
ganism. It will fOTm one of the early publications of the Ossianic Society. 
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placBj aad he afterwards said : — " Perform ye a sufficiency 
of Oronan for me." 

A person in the mansion said : — " 1 will myself perform 
an art for thee, Marvan." " Who art thou ?" says Mar- 
van, " and what is the art ?" " I am the best scelaidhe 
(story-teller) in the great Bardic Institution," said he, "and 
in all Ireland ; and Fis Mac Fochmarc is my tribe (or fa- 
mily) name." " If thou art the best sgeulee in Erin," said 
Marvan, " thou knowest the principal stories of Erin." " I 
do, indeed," replied the sgeulee. " Well then," said Mar- 
van, "relate to me Tain-Bo-Ouailgne"' (or the Cattle 
Prey of Cooley). Silence seized the sgeulee and he is re- 
proved for it. " What are you about," says Seanchan, " in 
not telling the story to Marvan ?" " Have patience, O 
arch Professor," said the sgeuke, " I have not heard that 
that Prey was ever executed in Erin, nor do I know who 
took it." " Since that is the case," said Marvan, " 1 put 
thee under geasa (enchantment) until thou relatest the Tain 
to me ; and I put the entire of the great bardic body under 
injunctions that they shall not remain two nights in the 
same house until they discover the story of the Tain. I 
also deprive you aU of your poetic faculties, by the will of 
my God, that henceforth you shall not have the power of 
composing verse, excepting one poem only until you find 
for me the Tain-Bo-Ouailgne ; and there am I now going 
away, and, upon my word, were it not for Guaire well 
would I avenge myself on you for the white boar, you in- 
dolent^ ignorant, bardic clan," 

Marvan proceeded on his way, and left the great Bardic 
Association wearied, downcast, gloomy, and in sorrow. 
Then Shanchan said : — " Marvan bound us under geasa, 
that we should not remain two nights in one place, until 
we would procure the Tain ; and it was in this place we 
were last night, and we must not be here to-night, that we 
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bo cotijAll AH OseAf 3*0 injceACC }ioir)A]t)V b']AitpAi6 
T)A 'C&oA 1J0 3u b-pAjAMj bv )r ^W fit) bo |ioija8 eijije 
Acljlutb eirJKlTi Acoij cfionj&^^itb ibi|t ollutij A5Hf AT)r|tu|c; 
1bi|t^il6A6 Ajttf eicf]tj; ibi|i f|jt A3ur ti)t)Ai ; ibi]t co]v 
A3Uf 3iIIa ; ibift 63 Asuf feAtj. 2lcl)c aca v] ccaija 516 
c|toiu6Atij bo 5Ai]tq b^bfottj, A3Uf 316 A]t rbSp a ij-3Ti^1fl 
bA beA3 A f&ic. Ofi bA bl Bjti3ic, iiJseAi? OiJicceTtije, 
bcAi) SbeADcA]T), bu^ije bA tijS fA^c b^b, A5Uf t)] icb®A& *cc 
U5 cipce bAeijf&ic, A3Uf bo sAiTtb^Tnun) B\i]^]c rijoft- 
f A]ceAC bj. 

Jr Aflt) fit) bo 5luAii*eACAjt ]!) citoti)6&rij jtott^pA 3U ^tftp- 
3ArAtt Aiitnj 1 TD-bu] SwaiM- €>|]t3ir 5wAim D* T)A3*T'« 
0|t bA bliJSOAS Uif A b-pAicrit» uiM A|t ID KA15CI, A3Ur 
CHifiif ir^^lq coicceAT)!) VT^lu; asuj* fc>o CATtbijt ceoitA ^63 
bo SbeAOcAi), A3UT AcbeA|tc : — ScelA A5AC, a ^] OUaiH) ? 
Afife; q& T*** jlw^ir Tl^ ° bA|i nj-bfiu^sit) tr^lt) ? 2lf olc 
ATI fc&lA, A ji], A|t SeAijc&T). 2l)A|tb;^ij tijuCAi&e, ppiri)- 
^ix]6 tjitije A3UT caItoai), caiijic a]i cuAntc ctt5A]0b bo 

bl^A^lc 11) CU1]1C ^IPI) OpAlOt), A3U|* bo 1A]t A |t05A eAlA&AtJ 

A3ttf oiitpici6; A3Uf bo 3eAUA& firj bo, A3Uf )ye ^103* 
Ttucf At) A f Aic citoij&]ij ; Asuf bo cojit cm t)Aet)bAi]i acaiijt) 
A3A ftfeAijAtb X]V bo ; A3Uf bo cbwASurA pfeit), A|t SeAijc&Oi 
bo SfeijAtij It) c^ioij^iiT) bo i:a 8eiTteA8, A5tt|* ]t) tAX) bo ^ob- 
7»Aii) tcttfi IT At)b bo iA|tA8fonj a f^^c cporj^iij bo bfetjAti) 
bo ; Ajai* T|teAt)3A6 |ioi cbeAijp bA cuctt^* o^tAtij bo cui)teA|* 
TDit fail A|t ti)u 51t»Ai5, ASttf bo i:onti*ii) nje c|ie curoACCAib 
<D& ; A3Uf AcbeAitc tjeAcb ]x\r) tD-b]tui5it) co i)-biij5t)A8 |*6~ 
l-celAi&ACc bo, A3Uf bo lApfAt) n^ir) Bo CuAilsoe; aJu]* 
AcbeAjtc 11) fcelAib t)ac iioib] 11) i*cfelToio ai3i ; A5uf bo 
cu]Tti"iuro ^o TjCAj-Aib n^"?® ^^'^V ^^ fcfeUiS 3AD feo TtAi)D 
bAft i)-b&i) b'^A3Ail bii|i)r), ASUf 3AI) beic bA oigq a i)-Aeii) 

' This is a severe strolce of satire against the bardic order, who, no doubt, 
wished it to be understood that they were by no means expensive or burthen- 
tome to the country. 
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may fulfill our geasa ; we must, therefore, proceed on our 
way in quest of the Tain till we discover it." It was then 
that every individual of the great Bardic Institution started 
up simultaneously, both professors and students, both poeta 
and scientific persons, both men and women, both hounds 
and servants, both young and old. But, notwithstanding 
their being called the great Bardic Institution, and though 
greatly they were abhorred, yet small was their consump- 
tion of food ; for Brigit, daughter of Onitcerne, the wife of 
Shanchan, was the person among them who did eat most, 
and she usually did eat only a hen egg at a meal, and 
therefore she was called Brigit of the great appetite.^ 

The great bardic association then proceeded on their 
journey, until they arrived at the residence of Guaire, 
Guaire went forth to meet them, for he wondered at seeing 
them all on the plain, and he bid them a welcome in gen- 
eral. He gave three kisses to Shanchan, and said — " What 
news hast thou, arch OUav?" said he; "why have you de- 
parted from your own mansion ?" " Bad is our story, 
king," said Shanchan. "Marvan the swineherd, prime 
prophet of heaven and earth, came on a visit to us to take 
revenge of us for the white boar. He requested his choice 
art and music, which was granted to him, and the choice 
he made was to have his sufficiency of Cronan. Thrice 
nine of us went to chaunt the Cronan for him, and I my- 
self," said Shanchan, " finally went to sing it for him ; and 
whenever I chanced to cease he then desired to have more 
Cronan sung for him ; and by an overstrained effort I made 
I put out my eye on my cheek, but he healed me by the 
power of God. A person in the mansion then told him 
he would entertain him with Sgeuleeaght (story-telling), 
and he (Marvan) chose to have Tain-bo-Cuailgne (the 
Cattle Raid of Cooley). The Sgeulee said he had not that 
story, and he bound us and the story-teller by Geasa 
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C15 vo 5tt b-^AstijA]]* f\ic v«- ■CAt)a bo ; A^af At)t)r* ^^1^1 
yo bo b<vn?u|i AytSjfi, A^uf tjj b|Aiu Atjocc atjij. 

C^A bAIT*") T^O b'&]l bltlb bttl &'lA|tA1& t)A 'C^TJA? Aft 

5«A1Ttl' 21 i7-2llbAiT), A^t SftAijc&r)- M<v beiTt3i&, at^ 
5MATIti, A^t ir * i)-2llbAiij IT IttJA bo jebcAi A vit". 0|t }f 
A v&mvv V^W CHCA& It) c^it) riiJ 5 A5T ^o I^SCATtrA, Aft 
3uAiiti, njATt Af coiTi bAib bo SfeAijAtb- C-^vv^x *"? ? A^ 

SeAfJC«lT>. 2lT)tijA1lJ Alt) ^ATtTtAfefA, Alt ^fe ; A5«t 1t> O1)01|t 

^ittAHAbAiTt uA^Ttj^e A3uf 6 peAjtAib €;]jteAt)t) 5i»r '*'J1"3 ^o 
56bcAT uA^TtJl*] Aijoif ])e A t>-eciUAn* bn-jt t)-b&t)A. M^ b^Ab 
Acc njAic bfe]|tce At)ij t1t)j ■*!* SeAijcAt)- ^<^ AfeAb, A|t 
5uA]Tt], pAt)A6 btt|t njtjA AguT bii^t roe]C Ajuf bitfi t>3lll-Ai)p- 
|tA6 Art) f AitpAbfA ; Asm* ei|tc]c bu(t t)-ollAitij, A5uf buit 
b-i;ili&, A5U|* bii|t Ittcc cai)CA qu]! &'iA]tAi& tjA ^^AtJA. 
2lcb6A|icf AC u|li gu^t cbont V]i), ASitf ito cblWij^eAC A^l At) 
corijAittle fit). 

jf At)ij fit) ifbeAftc SeAT)c&t) — irj oet) t)-buAt) bA(t 
t)'buAi) ito pAcbAb ACAitjt) Af c&nt biiitjij A bet)Ari) bo 
3b»<vifte. 0]x ACAitt)ir ti)i, ASWf it^ice, Aguj* bljAJAiij, 

' SeAfA. " Mi rep^P-TA x^V, Att CorjciibAtt, oifi ir 5eir &o NAire gAi) 
cecc A i)-oiit," " I know not that," says Conor, " for Naisi is raider solemn 
vow not to return westward."— TXe story, of the death of the cMldre/te of Usnagh 
Note on the foregoing by TheopMlus O'Flanagan. " Such vows were inviolate 
with our heathen ancestors. Any one became infamous who would break 
them ; and the vengeance of heaven was apprehended as the immediate con- 
sequence of their violation. This was the ancient chivalry of the Irish, upon 
which, perhaps, was grounded the more modem one of the middle ages. Those 
who were initiated into the order ofvdkmr, a very ancient one in Ireland^ as it 
existed long before the Christian era, were peculiarly bound by these Gesa, 
or solemm mjtmctkms : 5ei"A tjAc i:fuiIji)5i& Fftt-lAecA, injimciions not resisted, 
(to be violated recte) Jy true Iwroes, is an usual expression in our ancient tales. 
Quaere ! Were these the Gessatae of Eoman story, or were they like them ? 
Was our gAlc, or javelin, the Gesaf — Tramactions of the Gaelic Sociela/. J>ub. 
1808. 

It appears, however, that the Geasa were usually imposed on persons as 
stated in the text, and probably by the Druids ; a form of this solemn 
injunction, or druidic spell, has even descended traditionally to our own 
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(solemn injunctions)' so as not to have the power of com- 
posing one stanza of our poetry, and that we are not to re- 
main two ni^ts in the same house till we procure for him 
the story of the Tain. In this place we were last night, 
and we cannot be in it to-night." 

" To what place do you propose to go in quest of the 
Tain?" said Gruaire. "ToAlbain"^ (Scotland), replied 
Shanchan. " Don't go there, said Guaire, " because in 
Alba you have the least chance of information, for in Erin 
itself that Tain was effected ; and I know," added Guaire, 
"what you ought to do." " What is that ?" asked Shanchan, 
" to remain with me," said he ; " and the honour which 
you have been receiving from me and from the men of Erin 
unto this day, you shall now have it from me in considera- 
tion of your poetry." " That would be no better than a 
compliment of alms," said Shanchan. " If you think so," 
says Guaire, " then let your women, sons and servants remain 
with me, and let your professors, poets and musicians go 
in quest of the Tain." They all approved of that proposal 
and determined on that resolution. 

It was then Shanchan said : — " The only poem of our 
poetry which has been vouchsafed tons, it is fit we compose 
it for Guaire, for we have been with him a month, a quarter 

time. It may be often heard enunciated by children when at play, to the 
following purpose: — "Cujttiiijn So seAfA cfionjA «)t**oi*eAcc ofic, MflMf. 
cojf ATboA, TI^Ti cojr AiijiiA; A s-coh) ijeAi)CA 50 b.coicis ciX, i)« ii)AbriA)6 
aUca 50 ij-ic]& cu ; cof leAC Afv fllAb ; — cor oile At*, ic" " I impose upon 
thee by weighty druidio spells that thou mayest wander to and fro along a 
river (but no particular river mentioned) ; that thou mayest fall in a bush of 
nettles ; that the wild dogs (wolves) may devour thee" — and then follows the 
distribution of the members of the body, to be exposed on the tops of hills and 
mountains, in the sea, &c., unless the person so bound by the spell would per- 
form the specified or required act. 

2 2llbA, Gen. XllbAU, Dat. ZllbAjij, the name by which Scotland has always 
been designated by the Irish writers ; and the inhabitants ?llbAi)Ai5 or " Al- 
banian Scots." 
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^'ISI iri'' n)-bAilifeA .1. A ij-<t)u|iluf. ?lfbeA|tcf*c ]i) C|«otij- 
&«VTij 5UTt coTjt fit). 4)615 at?) ij] t*<'1'^1 cei|tC6 b]6 ija b]3], 

t)A 6l|t 1)A AIJlCjC, T)A fCC tJA TIJAHJe 0|tAlW, ASm* T)] SeAcb* 

Ai8 nj]Ar) Aei) ij-bui^e |;a l&]i acatdi) pltiTit) ^tfe fiu, Ajuf 
t)T pui5C6A|t cii b] ceAijt) ii) borijAiu a n)-bAili jtij 6i|ieAt)0 
T)A 1113 cfiicib coijTjttjAil rtjAH ^1) coijijmAil bo ]VAb buitjij. 
Uc bixic SeAvci^v : — 

"CltlAllutl) UAIC A 5bttA11^1 S^A10» 

■p^AC.rDAic A5AC beAijACCAir) ; 
BI1A3AID Asur itAicb*^ ir n)h 

SlcAII) ACUC A Alltblt^. 

'Cftl CAesA feiceAf i)&|t tbiP, 
2l5Wf c]ti cAe5Ac e^cf]D ; 

<Da ttjijAi, ir 5!^i*» ir cu 5*0 nn» 

Ko biA&CA uili A i)-Ae]r) z}-^. 

Cuib Alt leic A3 3AC buipe ; 
l-eAbA Alt leit; 3AC ex) i)-ba]v& ; 
Ml eiitsirpif iDAbAU n)oc 

3At) bCAbAb 1)6 3AI) 6C1)AC. 

21 beiititt)i-i itibri &e, 
■plltiJUicbeAit \x) ifAii-biDe ; 
2^A& bA iioii*iun) colAib cIadij, 

ClCpAHJ AJtll* 36 CltlAllAFO. 

Ca aic Ajv tij-beicb) atjocc? Ait ^uAiiti. 21 N^f i)a 
lti5b bA iioii*iuiD be> *T* SeAJjc&tj, a T)-bui)A6 1115 LAi5eAi), 
CotJtJTlA CACcb- 



' " The inverted numeration is remarkable. It savours strongly of eastern 
origin, as well as of the eastern mode of writing from right to left." — Theoph- 
iluj O'Flanagan, in Tramactioni of the GwUc Society. Dub. 1808. 
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and a year,' in this place, namely at Durlus." The great 
bardic association agreed that that would be proper ; "for 
truly (said they) we had no want of food or drink, of gold 
or silver, or of jewels and substance ; the yearning of no 
individual amongst us was unprovided for during that pe- 
riod ; and there will not be found to the end of the world, 
in the residence of a king of Ireland or of a provincial king, 
an entertainment equal to the entertainment he gave us," 
as Shanchan said — 

We depart from thee spotless Guaire, 
We leave with thee our benedictions ; 
A year, a quarter and a month 
We have been with thee exalted king. 

Thrice fifty acute professors, 

And thrice fifty students ; 

Two women, a valet, and a hound with each man 

Were all supplied with food in one mansion.' 

Each person had his own meals apart, 
Each one had a separate bed ; 
We rose not on an early morning 
Without debate or without complaint. 

I say unto you as an inference. 

That the prophecy will be fulfilled ; 

If our numerous body will reach the destined place 

We shall return again, though we now proceed. 

"Where do you intend to be to-night?" said Guaire. 
" At Naas of the kings* if we can arrive there,'' replied 
Shanchan, " in the fortress of the king of Leinster, Connra 
Caech" (Connra the Blind). 

• AlUer — " Were all fe^n one mansion, or house." 
» Naas of the kings. 'See Appendix, No. IV. 
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■CiAsmc T>on)pA CO NAf, A5UC it) cat? bo bAC*fi A3 
bul botj bAilj CAnU lobtti* &0]b a|i ap rMge, A3ttf ac- 
beA|ic ppiu — C]A biPAb AfA rAtrCAbA|v ]!> nAij li?0|l 
bAcijUcb fo ? Ayi ye. H] beA& ttJ 1^1^ '^^^> ^T* I^^^T* ^1^» 
Acc SeAijcljAij tqt) ftl], 5UIJA clfe]Tt ASWf S**''* f^l'- )r 
Aicijib bAttj bu|i r)-AtjtijAt)OA> ATt at) cUri), 316 i^AbA ite ^aS 
1AC, A5UT If Toeifbi At) q|i A cctscbj, Ajtir ir VeAftftbi it) 
qit AfA CAtJCAbAllt. C^A ^fOb If All btt^b bul A 90CC ? A|l 
11J lobo|t. Co buoAb Cot)i)]i«, CAeiCj |ti3 LA^seAij, Ajt flAC. 
H] Y]l coifc Acuibfi AW, Alt ii> loboi», A5Uf 5At) A6t) TtAt)b 
bA buit t>-b&t) Acuib. CjA bo iw^f fit) bu^cf 1, a cIaitJ) ? 
A^t lACfOM). 21 fe AT)oif ctiAc A 6eA|ibcA, Alt At) cUtb J o^t 
If coifi bu^b buAD bo bfeijATt) bo 7115 l-Ai3eA,B, o|t ife bo 
bfeA^tA injlucbcAb bAib A t)-2llpAit)- 2lf ^]ft bot) cUii^ fub, 
Alt t)A bolU'b^'^lt) ; A5uf Af f eAUTt 6n^v a f ecbAit) It) l^ec- 
f AtpAif buAi) bo betiAtb bo ji^j LA^seAt^, A5Uf bo cit^Alf Ar 

A 6&1)Ari) .1. TtAIJt) O 3AC ollAti) ACU. 2lcc ACA v\ CeAtIA bA 

hja6 fepbf leo omeAc &t) focAl, t)] fUApACATt le c§le 5u 
coiTt. 

2lcbeATtc It) clAtb : "Da tijAb (vil l^b luAcb bo cAbA]Ttc bAti) 
f fe]t) bo 5ei)Aii7t) buAt) bo Tt|3 l.Ai§eAt) A]t bu^t fop. 2lc- 
beA^tcfAc CO cibit]cif a jiosa luAig] 86. "CAbjtAib bu^i 

lul3] Ttlf ffT), Alt AIJ clAtb. CuCf AC A t1?-b]tlAtA]t U^ll &6. 

2t)A AfeAb, Alt fe, Ife Iuac ]A-\}A'fn)y] 0|iA|b SeAijc&t) bo 
cAbAijtc po^si 6ATb. 2lcbeA|tc SeAticAt) bA nj-bfeAb ffe A3uf 

' Leper. There are two different words given here for a leper, viz. lobA^t 
and clATJj ; the latter more properly signifies mange, and is probably used to 
denote a mangy or scabby person. 

2 Alpa, Scotland. O'Reilly in his Irish Dictionary, and Armstrong in his 
Gaelic, give the word Alp to signify a mmmtain, which in the plural makes 
AlpA or Alb A, i.e. p for b ; and from this maybe inferred that the Celtic name 
of Scotland means a mountainous or hiUy country, or, as the northern part of 
it is called, " the BigkluTids." O'Brien explains the word thus — Xljlp, any gross 
or huge lump or chaos. Qiutre, if this Celtic word be not the origin and radix 
of Alps the moimtains so called, imposed upon them by the Gallic and Hel- 
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They proceeded on their journey to Naas, and when they 
were coming to the place they met a leper on the way who 
said unto them — " From what place did this large rustic 
crowd come ?" says he. " They are none such who are 
here," said one of them, " but Shanchan the sage poet with 
his bards and noble company." " Your names are familiar 
to me, though long it would take to repeat them ; and the 
country into which you come is the worse for it, and the 
country whence you came is the better for it. How far do 
you intend going to-night?" asked the leper. "To the 
fortress of Connra Caech, king of Leinster," they replied. 
" You have no business going there since you have not 
(the power of composing) one stanza of your poetry." 
" Who told you that ? you mangy fellow,"' said they. 
" Now is the time to prove it," said the leper, " for it will 
be necessajy for yon to compose a poem for the king of 
Leinster, as it is he that is to give you a passage to Alpa"^ 
(Scotland). " What the leper says is true," said the pro- 
fessors ; " and it is better for us to try if we can compose a 
poem for the king of Leinster." They accordingly set 
about composing it, viz. a verse by eachprofessor of them; 
but however had it been only one word (by each) they could 
not arrange them properly. 

The leper said — " If you would be pleased to grant me 
a consideration I will compose a poem for the king of Lein- 
ster in your stead." They said they would grant him his 
choice favour. " Pledge your troth to that," said the leper. 
They all pledged their word to him. " Well then," said 
he, "the reward I ask of you is that Seanchan will give 
me a kiss." Shanchan said that should he and his professors 



vetian (Celtic) races inhabiting at the basei, rather than from their being high, 
ab altitudine, or from their being white with snow, quasi aUri monk«. S^JAh 
AlpA ia the Irish name for the Alps. 
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A oUatpaii) a 051U Mr i'*c c]bjtA6 pejij poc box) cIaii). 
2lcbeA|icfAc T)A bollAiri) CO t)-iTi)pAbbAif bo cunj 3wAir*1 
A|tif, A3U1" 1JAC itAcbbAir le]|*|*iunj njuijA CU3A6 ^65 boij 
lobu|t. 

Cue SeAijcAij p85 boij cIaHj 5e|t leAfc le]x j ASuf cAf)- 
3AcA]i cu &o|tuf It) bttTjAb ; A5Uf bo buAilf eAC bAi"C|tAr)&. 
<t)o ^lA|tpiii5 ID boittfeoiit qA bo b^ ]X]V bojiAf. 2lcbeA|tc 
Itj clAii), 5U|tttbe SeAijcAij cotjA oUamjija bu] Aijt). iDo 
F1*W*13 ITJ boiitj-eoiTi 10 TtAib] bAij acu bo ^tis tAiseAij. 
2lcA, A|t Aij cIatI), A3Uf If njifi if |teACA]ne bo. Olc ]r) 
tijAif] TteAC*1t*e ACA o|tc, A]t SeAT)cAij, ^Si^f If iDeifbe 
f]Di)e bo bejc tDAjlle ji^vv- ^IA5"Ic ifceAC if]i) but), A3uf 
bo cuiT* t*1 l-AigeAij KincA^t) IJAilc] p|t]u, A3Uf bo ^lATtpAlS 
b^b qA cot)AiTt bo b'A^l bo^b 8uIa. 21 t)-2llbAii), Ajt f (Ar; 
A5uf bo b'A|l l]rjt) I003 A3uf lop b'^ASA^l uAicf]. 43o 
^lA^t^AiS ]t| l-Aj5eAtj It) T^Aibi b&tj tijolcA Acit 66. 21ca, 
iirt)0}i]to, A|t It) lobu|t, A3uf ^f njifi if neACA]f»e 85, A5uf 
710 5Ab ID lobup ID bUAO : — 

21 CboDDT^A CAe]c n)e]c <DAiTtbfte od c|t&]5, 
CbAjtAic tDD* V'^^^ i:oilc^]DDe ; 

' Here the author reduces the proud, haughty, and overbearing arch-bard 
of Erin to the lowest degree of degradation. 

' Hamd-^ood. The word in the original is bATCftAiji), derived from bAr, the 
hand, palm of the hand or an open hand, and cfiAijo, a tree or any implement 
machine, or weapon, made from wood ; but these terms are always accom- 
panied by distinguishing words, as cttAi)i)-reo]l, the mast of a ship ; CflAiji). 
cAbAiU, a wooden engine from whence stones were shot on an enemy's en- 
trenchments. In the Tale of Deirdre, or the Death of the sons of Usnagh, 
the following passage occurs : — " R;!M)CACAit ]a^ f jij 50 b-Gii)A|i) 2t)AcA, ACAf 
bo BAipeASAtt bfeiti) bAircltojiji) 'x At) OofiAr, acax (50 ^tieASAjtt At) boittreoiti 
tt)]c UiriJls, ACAr 00 vjAFttAis ejA &o bf rAi) oonAf." " They arrived after 
this at Eman Macha (Armagh), and they struck a loud stroke of the knocker 
(handwood) at the door. The door-keeper answered the sons of Usnach, and 
asked who was at the door?" This work was translated by Theophilus 
O'Flanagan, a Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, who explains this term in 
a brief note thus — " Rand-wood, means the rapper." See Transactions of the 
Gcelia Societt/. It does not appear that this rapper or knocker was fastened or 
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be forfeited for it he would not give a kisa to the scabby- 
fellow. The professors declared they would return to Guaire 
again, and that they would not accompany him unless he 
would give a kiss to the leper. Shanchan thereupon gave 
a kiss to the scabby man, though loathsome it was to him.' 
Thoy came to the gate of the fortress and they knocked 
(with) the hand-wood.2 The porter asked who was at the 
door. The leper replied that it was Shanchan with his 
professors that was there. The door-keeper asked " had 
they a poem for the king of Leinster ?" " They have," 
said the leper, " and I am its reciter.'" " Bad is your 
appearance as a reciter," said Shanchan, " and it is worse 
for us to have you along with us. They went into 
the 2>M»*, and the king of Leinster bid them a hearty wel- 
come, and asked them " to what place they desired to go." 
" To Alban," they replied, " and we wish to obtain a ship 
and stores from thee." The king of Leinster asked them 
if they had a poem in praise of himself? " They surely 
have," answered the leper, " and I am to deliver it," and 
he recited the poem. 

Gonnra Caech,* son of Dairbre of the strand. 
Thou friend of the fair-haired women of Inis Fail ; 

tied to the door by a cord or iron chain, for we once heard an old Shanachee 
describe it. He stated that it was a piece of ahapened wood (probably in the 
form of a policeman's baton), which was placed in a niche or hole in the wall, 
from whence it was to be taken and used by any person seeking admittance 
into the fortress. See also Vol. III., p. 162, of our Transactions. . 

» Bepe^tor. The word in the Mao Carthy Riagh MS. is tteACAjtie, and in 
the more modern copies fieAccAjfte, which is erroneous, as it signifies not a 
repetitor, but a king, judge, or lawgiver. The word given by O'Brien (and 
from him by O'Reilly) is xiACA^^e, which he explains thus : — ^" HACA]it), to 
rehearse or repeat, ex. pACfAb feAfftA Oaij le t3j<x, I will henceforth repeat 
a Hymn to God. Hence Kaca^^b, the poet's repetitor." It appears that this 
was an ofScial attendant on the bard who wrote and recited bis compositions. 

* Dun. See Appendix V. 

I Conra Caeeh or Coma tfus Blind. The term Catch has been usually applied 

a 
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■CAb^iit &ttl90 lui05 bATt cu|i cA|t zvi]vb, 

3t)AitA pu|ll poijtc slit)''!' 

21 5llU jloit) lui&fitttt) "pAb bloi5 

21 conju|i cloi5 bui|tfe) b]teA5 lijuiji 

t)o ii)olA6 iijAlcb A It] A ^Iaic. 

* * * * 

Ma i)beA5 sIac io6lui3 u<V]C fiwe, 

3u luAC ZATjl l]t)r), * * 

3u 3Aec 3u smw A beAj bu^ije. 

21 IjAicli i)A buAitje flP CU5A6 C151 leApcA 66]h, A'^ny 
ItucTAc Af irr oijci nt) CO f ubAcl) fotbeAT)rtjT)Acb, 3At) eAi- 
bA^S p|teAfbAil 1JA i(:ji]otoln)A, co cA^tJic tDAib^ui) A]t tjA 

lijATtAC. 

4Do 3IAIJA8 lot)3 So^b iA]tAn), A3uf bo cu]]ieA8 l6t) 

lOPCI- 430 ^lAlt^IAlS 1IJ lobAlt It) ItAcbAS -p&lt) IsO ]X]T) 

lmi)3. 2lcbeA|tc SeA^cJ^t) t)Acb itAcbA& pfeir> iijq b* 

to those of imperfect vision, as one-eyed, short-sighted or half blinded persons, 
and Doll, to those who are totally blind. It may be considered, that it was 
paying a bad compliment to the king of Leinster to call him Caech, but pro- 
bably it was by that he was distinguished from others who bore the name of 
Counra. In a similar manner the kings of Brefney and Oirgiall were 
named bub, black or dark, and f^ot)1), fair, from the colour of their hair. 
These adscititious terms were very necessary before the introduction of 
family names ; such names are significant of the colour of the hair or visage 
of the progenitors from whom they are derived. Even since the introduction 
of family names, these epithets have been numerous. Any one, who has lived 
among the people of this country, must know that scarcely any person could 
escape having a cognomen attached to either his Christian or surname. Those 
addenda" were sometimes patronymic ; in other cases derived from the locality 
of the dweller ; or from strength, stature, or colour of complexion ; defect or 
imperfection in the body, such as cjocAc, bACAC, c^nj, &c. ; but the most 
numerous were those from the colour of the hair. Many persons in the rural 
districts are only known by their nicknames ; in some instances, where the 
original family name had become obsolete, the nickname was adopted as a 
secondary family denomination. All the higher families that separated into 
two or more branches, had their distinguishing branch names ; and their chiefs 
bore them as a part of their, titles. Thus, in the Royal family of the O'Connors, 
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Give us a sliip to convey us over the waves 
Of the boisterous sea of the ports of fortresses.' 
purest man we have come by thy renown 
To the fertile land of the delightful plain ;« 
To praise thee well, king, chief, 

***** 
Of the bounteous hands, convey us away from thee, 
Speedily over the sea * * 

With wind and favour, generous man. 

After that poem they were supplied with bed-chambers ; 
and they passed that night in cheerfulness and great mirth, 
without want of entertainment or attendance, till the 
morning on the morrow came. 

A ship was soon cleared out for them, and provision 
stores were put into her. The leper asked might he go 
along with them in the ship. Shanchan replied that should 
he (the leper) go, he himself would not go into it. Then 

kings of Connaught, which separated into two branches in the fourteenth 
century, the chiefs were styled O'Connor Donn, or the brown-haired O'Connor ; 
and O'Connor Eoe, or the red-haired. The Mac Carthys, princes of Desmond, 
were also separated into two great clans, the chiefs of whom were styled Mac 
Carthy More, or Great, and Mac Carthy Eiabhach, or of the swarthy coun- 
tenance, although the reigning chief might be as fair as a lily. But they 
derived those titles from their progenitors ; and probably Connra the Blind 
came by his cognomen in a similar manner, for we have it on record that a 
branch of the O'Eeillys of Cavan were called the Clan Caech O'KeiUys, from 
their progenitor the Blind O'Eeilly, and that from them the baronj' of Clankee 
in Cavan was named, 

' The version or reading of this line in the modem copy is foft n)oi)5 rt)ATiA 
TSOl^ 3ll©» 01 the back of the sea of pure whiteness, alluding perhaps to a 
billowy or boisterous sea. 

s In the modern copy this line reads — 21 ccoiijuift cloice btitt5 ibui5e» By 
the fame of the palace of the delightful plain. V)fteA5 lijuise here could have 
nothing to do, I believe, with Bregia. It may be remarked that the latter 
part of this poem is defective in all the copies, arising probably from lacunee in 
the original MS., from which they were transcribed, 
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p-beAc])i.6yorr). 'Ce]c SeAijc&u 3111)* olUm^]^ 1119 l^\V3> 
A3ni* iJAcbuic iij lobATt Ajt qit j A^ny z^a^a^z rfefU T'®"'?* 
Alt ^ab 11) rijAltA ctt TtAi)3ACATt Urij tte cAijtsib 8t)AijA0i) ; 

A3Uf Ab C0tJ1)CACA]t Aet) tJ-bUltje ^JOJl A9 CAttjVAIC, A5Uf A 
ri rit) WA1]t AC COIJTJCACATt ^O lobAjt A|t Ctt1tt|t c1)0rA15 tJ* 

l«1t»31> *3ttr cpoij^H) fijACAcb A151 A3A &et)Atij. 

2lcbeA|tc IP buiDi bu] ^roit ni? CA|iitAic or* qub:— Cia . 
ACA iri9 l«1t)5? A1» r^- 'FiteASitAf lt> lobA|t be — 2lcA 
SeAijc^t) cot)A cl&i|t. 2t)A AfeAb, Ajt it) i:eAii cuAf, cunt- 
injfl po jjeATAib fjb bA ci ijeAC Acj|i Acuib ijo 5U b-^A3A 
rib leAcjtAt)!) AtjA3Ai& It) leAciiAit)til*|. 5Ab be* -AT* 1" 
lobATi. acbcAitc SeAijc;^!)— Sir iijeifbi tl'JtJ 10 VobAit bo 
beic A3Aii)i), oit 1)1 TDeifbi leif bAj-CAS b* b-fitiseAti). H] 

ItASAfA AC^H A1)t) rO> ■* 1^15 olUlti), All A1) lobAlt, TJO 5U 

b-yA5CAii leAC itAi)i) t)A A5Ai8 t"^- 5*^ '"' T*At)i)> A 6n]v&, 

Ajt AT) lobAlt 1)AC |:ttll AC ScAtJCAl) IttAC If A]l leAtpfA 

uAib. ^A^^ir If 1^6*1* leA* l^^t't) wc bjxic : — 

Cac |ie ii)ui|teAc i:Aiit3i funteAW pA]. 
4)]X1C 11) lobAlt. — 
r^uitt)i:ui8 fDCActA, eit3ib cuiiteAi)i), 

3A1|tbl& ACAlU, CAimll CAI- 
2lf e 1*11) A leAC 1tAT)1) C6l1t, Ait At) peAlt CUAf, A3U1* 1)t 

■puil 11*11) ltti93 i)eAcl) bo cttntpeAS a leAc itAi)t) cont itjf 
Acc cufA, A3U1* ACA IcAc itAiji) ele A5An), Alt i*e, 3Ab be, 
Alt 10 lobitit. 

^lAHfAib eolAic Alt bio6buib, 

^lAitpAb cAii)Ai)t) 30 boi)t), 

> It was a common practice amongst Irish poets, even in modern times, that 
whenever two or more of them met they usually tested each other's poetical 
powers hy extempore verse, in the same manner as that described in the text. 
We have had an abundance of examples of those poetic trials from the story- 
tellers, which displayed much of our national wit, the replies generally savour- 
ing of sarcastic humour. The language of these verses is rather antiquated ; 
they are apparently enigmatical, and rhapsodical, the tendency or real meaning 
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Shanchan with his professors went on board the ship, and 
they left the leper on land. They proceeded on their voy- 
age over the sea tiU they came near the rocks of Mann. 
They beheld an individual on the rock, and at the very 
same time they saw the leper in the foremost part of the 
ship, and he singing the bass Cronan. 

The person who was on the rock above them asked: — 
" Who is in the ship ?" said he. The leper answered him. 
" Shanchan with his bardic company." " If that be so," said 
the man, " I put you under geasa (or injunctions) that not 
one of you shall come on land until you furnish a half stanza 
in reply to this half stanza."' " Eecite it," said the leper. 
Shanchan said : — " It is unfortunate for us to have the leper 
among us, for he is regardless what destruction may befall 
us." " Thou canst not land here, royal professor," said 
the kper, " until a half stanza be produced in reply to his. 
Recite your verse, man," said the leper, " since Shanchan 
has no premium that I would accept from him." The man 
recited his half stanza as follows : — 

" Every mariner of the sea has a crew under his command :" 
The leper replied : — 

*' Snow will fall, lightning will flash. 
The voice of mild Oaireall will be loud." 
" That is the correct half stanza," said the man above, 
" and there is not in the ship a person who could give it a 
correct half stanza but thyself; and I have another half 
stanza," quoth he. " Eecite it," says the leper. 

" The learned will be severe on opponents ; 
They will excite their anger and increase their toil." 

of which was only to be understood by the two colloquiats ; and, therefore, 
the translation in a great measure is merely conjectural. Other versions and 
solutions of these half stanzas might be ventured, but we fear they would tend 
to no satisfactory conclusions. 
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■ <i)o..Tiib.ijir jw^fi r^i^ijo r«w- 

2lf 6 f|0 A leAc ttAWj A?* T? 1^®*T^ cbuAi*, Asuf aca Ioac 
TtAi;i) ele A3A11J, Aji ye. "S^h e, a]i |t) lobAtt. 

2lit njtt lofCA8 A|t ti)u TbeA|*cA8; 
2l]t rf)u ceA^CAfi Afi At) rujiji). 

^Di^jc ]t) lobu|t.— 

21 bAit)t)l]A]5 bo t)] ]r) ccAjtb co]tt)X]. 
)X njofi bo co]|ii*i A|t At) cwitjij. 

Ba|t)pIiai5 1*"^ ^^} 3AbA|t ij-A3aIIa6 cuj* crjtAf a, A3ut 
bi8 5AC |te rt)-bliA3AiTj t)AbAii)t)llAi5, A3u^ it) bliASAit) aiI^ 
A3 beijuti) f Alttit)t>, A5u|* aca teA5&uif clojcbe Aiee, Asuf 
ACA qTb] A]ce if]t> ceA5bui-c fit), A3»]' acaic cit] Piqc 
tuAT»3 At)D, A5uf Ttoit>DK1* Tl rii) T^I^TI ■<^UOcc, A3ur &o 
bfeAfiA A leAc bAib, A3U|' ife buf lot) ^A^b ^t) peA& beir| A 
i)-2llbA]i), ASttf Di b^lWin ■^r '^oiP ''Aibfi A bu'i8eACttf bo 
be]c, A|t It) lobu|t, Acc opufijfAj A3Uf ce^c jij lobA|i uaca 
1A|t f|i), A5u|* t)l peAbAbup 3A cot)ui|t bo ciiAib. T-\i^-^«.^z- 
riurij Aciit iA|t rit» A3Uf bo bAcAit ^t) oisq X}r) I^Aftif lu 
ii)-bAit)t)llA]3 1:0 3leTte ^iiieAfbu]! A3ttf f]ticolri)e cu njAbu^t) 

A|l t)A ri)A^AC, A3U1* cue XXX. tt)AIt3 bo SbeA1)C«l9, A3Uf AC- 

beA]tc fitif. — 21 y] fo bo 6uAf bei5|t)Ac> a SbsAijcAiij, Ajt 
f 1, t)o 3U b-pA5Ai|t bo 8At) A|t CU)*, A3ttf bu8 toa^a -pocbuic 
bj8 8uic bo co^fc a ij-2llbAit) A5Uf 3At) &i) Ti*Pi> *>o*' '^^^i) *T* 
cotfluf buic. 

"CiAsuic t)A lii1t)5 lA^t x\x), A3uf feola^c itonjpA coij 
beACAbA]t A 9-2llbAitJ, A3uj* bu] pleAs ullAtb ii^CA^ctbe A3 
1113 OlUtb 2llbAi) Ajt A qijt) ; 2t)Aol 3e8ic, njAc 'put 3oboc, 
A Airjrt), A5Uf bo bACAn ]\) Ay^t] y]x) A151 y«, y.0^6. ^rjieAfbuil 

' It seems by this that the Lady-Doctors in America,, the first of modern 
times, have had theii' prototypes in ancient Erin. 
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The leper replied : — 



On the borders of the rock jf the seY oF M#n^, 



CATHOLIC 

YOIJNS UW 



S^aiET 



n' 



there, j ) ■? ■ f' ' . • ■ - 



Thou hast made much sal 

" That is the half stanza," saidT ftmuaii a ' l)Dvfl, -"^md4 
have another half stanza," said he. " Eecite it," says the 
leper, 

" On (or by) my burning, on my mixing, 
On my cutting on the wave." 
The leper replied : — 

" woman-doctor that followest the profitable trade. 
Great is thy weariness on the wave." 

" That (said the leper) is a Female-Doctor (or Doctoress)i 
who has been hitherto conversing with you (or carrying on 
a dialogue with you). Every alternate year she is (a prac- 
ticing) female-doctor, and the other year a maker of salt- 
She has a stone dwelling place and has a treasure in that 
house ; she has three score marks in it, and she will share it 
with you to-night, and will give you the half of it; that shall 
be your provision during your stay in Alban ; and it is not 
her you are to thank," says the leper, " but me." The leper 
then departed from them, and they could not see in what 
direction he went. They afterwards landed and remained 
with the Doctoress during that night, who gave them the 
choicest entertainment and attendance till the morrow morn- 
ing. She gave thirty marks to Shanchan, and said to him :— 
" This is your last largesse, Shanchan," said she, "till you 
again recover your poetic faculties; and your sojourn in 
Alban would be a state of contempt for you whUst you had 
not the power (of composing) one stanza of your poetry." 

They then went on board their ship and sailed on till 
they reached Alban. The chief professor of Alban had a 
feast prepared for them on their arrival ; Mael-Gedhic Mac 
Fir-Goboc was his name, and they remained with him that 
night; they had the best of entertainment and attendance, 
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A t)-2llbA^ij. C|b CjtA |to finfCAC 2llbA|t> o 6e]fciujtc co 

CHAlfC)tt|tC, ASttf O A(|tCeAlt CO blA|tCA|t, AJUf bACAjt bl]A&- 
A]1) A t)-2llbA]1), AJllf t)I ^l»A]tACA7l plf 1JA 'CjllJAJ A5Uf pA 

coijtfeAc le SeAijcAi) jaij pif tjA T^&tjA b'^AsbAil, Asuf 
AcbeAjtc 3U|t tijAicTj le^f ceAcc b'^tjijf A^je 6iiteAT)ij. 

2l5uf bo 31ai)a8 a loijg leo, A3Uf CAt)CACAit itonjpA A^t 
tJut 11J tijAttA 3u|t 5Abf AC cuAt) A ij-2lcb CliAcI) ; A3ur njAit 
c&tJ5ACA|t A q|t Aijtj f ]t) Ab coijtjcACAit CaiUiij IJAOlij CUCA. 
2t)Ac ttj&cATt bo SbeATjc^ij efe^rj A3uf cwc cco|tA P85 bo 
SbeATjc^t), A3Hf piApjiuisittf f cfeU 8e, A3Uf AcbeA]t ScAij- 
catj OAC FuAi|t f6 ^ii* t)A 'CAija. 2lf c6]tt noj AT* CaiUi9, 
6|t If »u6|t b'ecojft Asu]* b'A]tjbl]5eA6 bo |toi)uif A|i 5bttAi|i© ; 
A3U|* bo 5U15 fe <Dia 3U cuccAfA pog bo lobu]!, Aguf 
11) T:eAbAi|ti]-fi ctt]cl) ^i) lobu|t bA cucAif ^63. M] ^eAcujt, 
Aft SeAijc^r). <DAtbfA cttcuif bl> A|v CaiUiij, A3ttf bo 
bejceAij bujc a cAbAmc bAtij* 2t)A AfeA&, a b]tAtAip ^t)- 

lt)A1t>» A|t SeATJC^TJ, CAbAlltf] CAbAjH 8Att)fA CUIt) t)A C&9A 

b'^AgbA]!. "Do bep, A^t CaiUip, A3Uf ]tA5Ac Iac co 'Dmtluj' 

• Ath-Cliaih, or Dublin. See Appendix, No. VI. 

' DuKi/US. The following interesting account of Durlus Guaire, and of the 
other places mentioned, has been kindly communicated by my excellent friend 
Thomas L. Cooke, Esq., the learned antiquary, and author of the History of 
Farsonstown and other works of great merit. To Mr. Cooke also have I been 
indebted for much valuable information supplied for my notes, whilst I was 
engaged with my Edition of the Annals of the Eonr Masters, and his renewed 
act of kindness on the present occauon is justly entitled to my warmest thanks. 

" I have been familiar with Durlus Guaire and b6cA|V tjA vn^x, or, aa the 
people call it, t)ocATV leAij&jlceAC ijA ii)]Ar, ' the road of following the dishes.' 
It is now seventeen or eighteen years since I wrote some transitory papers on 
these places, in the vicinity of which I spent many a delightful day. I well 
remember to have seen in the extensive expanse of lime-stone the supposed 
tracks of horses, meri, and dogs, which composed the cortege led in pursuit by 
Guaire, when St. Colman miraculously spirited away the king's dinner, dishes 
and all, for the entertainment of the saint's attendant, who was interred after- 
wards near the hermitage. His burial place was called leACC Atj b)CtieABA)5, 
the hermit's grave. 
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and that was the most friendly night's reception they ob- 
tained in Alban. They traversed Alba from South to 
North, and from East to West ; and remained there a year, 
but, notwithstanding, they got no tidings about the Tain. 
Shanchan was troubled at not discovering the history of 
the Tain, and he said that he desired to return to Erin. 
Their ship was cleared out by them, and they came along 
the sea until they entered port at Ath-Cliath} When they 
landed there they beheld St. Caillin coming towards them ; 
he was Shanchan's mother's son, and he gave three kisses 
to Shanchan, and asked him for news, and Shanchan told 
him that he got no account about the Tain. " That is but 
right," said Caillin, " for great is the injustice and trespass 
thou hast committed on Guaire ; and he prayed God that 
thou mightest give a kiss to a leper, and knowest thou the 
leper to whom thou gavest a kiss ?" " I do not know," 
said Shanchan. " To me thou gavest it," said Caillin," 
" and you were obliged to give it me." Well, then, my 
beloved brother, give me assistance to get the Tain." " I 
shall," said Caillin, " and will go with thee to Durlus,^ 

" As to Durlus-Guaire — There stands on the south-east point of the bay of 
Galway, a little Tillage and seaport called Kinvarra. It is in the harony of 
Eiltarton, county of Galway, and diocese of Kilmacduach, which see was 
founded by St. Colman (known as Mac Duach from his father Duach). Col- 
man was a near relation, I believe second cousin once removed, to Gnaire, who 
was king of that country, and whose name is yet remembered as the person- 
ification of hospitality. Colgan, A. A. S. S., p. 248, gives St. Macduach'g 
pedigree, and states that Guaire's father was named Colman, son of Cobteach, 
who was cousin-german of Duach, father of St. Colman. About a quarter of 
a mile from Kinvarra village, towards the east, are the ruins of two castles, 
separated from each other by a small arm of the sea. One of these castles is 
of a square form, vaulted internally, indicating an erection anterior to the 
Tudor era. It was used as a military barrack within living memory. The 
other building is merely a shapeless ruin, and stands in a small island. This 
(last) is still called Dun-Guaire ; and if the antiquary does not admit its foun- 
dation, as to the stone and mortar portion, to be as ancient as the time of 
Guaire, he may, nevertheless, safely allow that it stands on the site of that 
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Ai|tiD 1 b-pu|l SuAlft]) ^SUf *"' be[t<viij ^Jt)AftbAt) n)ucAi&e 

cbuCAIOt) O 5bllW It) ScAjl, Ofl If A15J ACA A f If ClObUt &0 

5ebEAfi ID 'C^it). 

king's once hospitable palace. There is at present, in my little collection here, 
an antique-shaped bottle, covered over with barniole shells, irhich was found 
in a submarine vault or cellar at Dun Guaire. One would be glad to associate 
this vessel with the generous cheer so liberally given to strangers by the ould 
king Guaire. But alas ! I fear this would be dating the manufacture of the 
bottle too far back. The locality about Dun Guaire is also known by the ap- 
pellation Dwlm Gnaire ; but I suspect this name was originally gjlven to the 
area swrroimding a well, situate about a quarter of a mile farther towards the 
east, and bearing the name Tobar Mhic-Duach. I know three or four wells 
within a few miles of each other in that quarter bearing the same name. My 
reason for ascribing the name Dvirlus to the well, rather than to {he place where 
the ruined castle of Dun Guaire stands is, because BliftlUT is water-grass or water- 
cress, derived from butt, water, and lur, an herb (vide Thurles in the county 
Tipperary) ; and that Dun Guaire being on a very small and high island sur- 
rounded by the sea, does not seem to have been a locale suited to the growth 
of that vegetable, while the plashy circuit around the spring-well, would aptly 
serve for the propagation of an aquatic herb. But Dun Guaire and this foun- 
tain are so near to each other that possibly both were known as Durlus Guaire ; 
and both of them are at the eastern termination of Bothar-na-mias, which 
runs from thence in a south-westerly direction to the cell of Mac Duach, a dis- 
tance of about five miles, being the length of road mentioned by Keating. 
The cell of Mac Duach is at the western termination of the Bothar-na-miaa, 
in front of the frowning precipice known as the Eagle's nest, which is situated 
on the boundary between the parishes of Oghtmamma and Carron or Came, 
both in the county Clare. This precipice is also called Kinnallia, a name which 
I- suppose to have been given to it, in consequence of St. Colman's cell or bed 
being there excavated in the face of the rock, viz. from c]i), a bed ; and A)U, a 
great steep, a precipice, rock or cliff. Here are the ruins of a very old cy- 
clopean-buUt church, also the cell before-mentioned, a rude cubic pile of stones 
or altar, and a spring-well called, like others of its brethren waters in this 
neighbourhood, Mac Duach's weU. Hard by is likewise the grave of St. Mac 
Duach's servant, which seems to have been scooped out of the extensive flat 
rock-formation, in which are the tracks or impressions which seem to have 
been the foundation of the Bothar-na-mias legend. The servant's grave is, or 
some twenty years ago was, called by the peasantry Lamght Divanough, pro- 
bably from leACC, a grave or funeral pile of stones, and bjctteAbAC, a hermit, 
or person living alone. This grave had been sacrilegiously opened long before 
I saw it. Close to it stood another rude altar formed of loose rocks. I must 
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where Guaire resides ; and we shall get Marvan the 
swineherd to come to us from Glen-a-scail, for it is he who 
knows how the Tain may be obtained." 

refer you to the pages of the Foras Feasa for the story from which Keating 
derives the appellation Bothar-na-mias, ' road of the dishes,' or, as I heard it 
called by a Boman Catholic clergyman, who was a good Irish scholar, and is 
long dead, ^otlisLT-leanaltack-ua.-mias, ' the road of foUmmng the dishes ;' and 
also as to the good and miraculous offices related to have been performed for 
St. Colman, alias Mac Duach, here by his cock, his mouse, and his fly. Dr. 
Lanigan, (Eccl. Hist.), charges Keating in regard to these stories with haying 
picked up some '■prodigious fables^ concerning this saint'. I strongly suspect 
that the term ftocAii i)A njJAl" originally meant the a^tor-lane or road, before 
the Romancer had turned it into the road of the dishes, for i)IAi' signifies 
an altar as well as a dish. In O'Brien's Dictionary, ad verb. botAfi, that 
reverend writer describes Bothar-na-mias as ' a way between Durlus Guaire in 
the county Galway and Mochua's well, or St. Mac Duach's hermitage in Bur- 
ren, county Clare.' Dr. Lanigan denies that St. Mac Duach was called Mochua, 
and corrects others respecting it. 

" With regard to another place which you seek the site of, viz. Eregql or 
Aragal-narjeile, it seems to me that this was but another name for the Cell or 
Bed of St. Mac Duach, already mentibned by the name Kinnallia, as situate 
under the Raven's nest. It must be borne in mind, that it was to this cell St. 
Colman's prayers miraculously transported the sumptuous dinner of king 
Guaire from Durlus Guaire, for the gratification of the saint's clerk or attend- 
ant. Hence it might be denominated not improperly Aiacul or Aragul (c and 
5 being commutable) na-f eile — AflAcul meaning a cell, grotto, or retired dwell- 
ing; and f&jle, which signifies hospitality, being sometimes used to express the 
feast itself. Thus Aragal-na-f eUe would mean the Cell of the feast, which the 
cell of St. Mac Duach under the Raven's nest, in reality was, supposing the 
legend of the dishes' asportation to be true. This cell you must bear in mind 
was at the western end of the Bothar-na-mias. I do not remember the name (if 
I ever knew it) of the hermit who attended St. Mac Duach here in the woods 
and fastnesses of Burren. 

" Glecmn-an-scail, or the valley of the shadow. There are various gloomy 
valleys in that neighbourhood. As the lofty precipice over St. Mac Duach'a 
cell runs from N.N.E. to S.S.W. the afternoon sun casts a very long shadow 
from it on the valley (Longesque cadunt de montibus umbrae). This might 
account for that vale being called Gleu-a-scail ; or, perhaps, some warrior 
named Seal fell there in days of old. Some remarkable person, I suppose, was 
interred in the Cairn on the summit of Slieve-Carne, which gives a name to 
the parish of Carron, and is immediately over the cell of St. Mac Duach." 
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T^IAj*!'^ bACijCAeib ,i. CaiUiv A3Uf SeAt)cAtj 3m)A 
cttonjSAirij cu |tAt)3ACA|t CO •Duplur Ai|tnj [ tij-bA] 3«*1T*1> 
A5uf cue fe^t) po^c bo CaiUii) A^ny po5 ele bo SbeAD- 
c^i), A3U1* Tto ^CA^t i:«iilce coicceAijij T^ltini) clfei|t o f]t> 
AiijAc; A3uf ito ^]A|tFA]5 ^cel* bo SbeAijcAij, A3Uf bo 
|1JtJIf SeAIJCAlJ bo tJAC t^wAIT* I'lt t)<v 'CAt)* o bo ^ACAlb 
eifittt). Cuiit]c iA|i I?!]* A|t ceAijij 2t)ljAT*^*it» S" 5leAi)i) ii) 

ScAlU t^AJIJIC 2t)A|tbAT) CUCA CO <Duitluf, A3U1* bO flA]!- 

pA]8feAc be c^a 6o it)t)11*1JeA& &oib ip 'C&iij' 2lcbeA]tc 
2t)AnbAij ijAcb tto^bi A n)-beAcljAi& a v^mw, A^^T V^c 
fuAi|t hi^y ij6Ac1) bo ^eAbpAfi ]t) "C^v i>'■\r)V]X^ acc Aeij 

1)-bUlt>] I7AII7A. Cu^C IIJ C-ACt) tJ-bU]1J|, A|t SeATJC^TJ. ■p6A|t- 

SUT 2Cac K018, Alt 2t)Attb&u; oitt ]x A]ce bu] ^rjf 3ijinjTtAi& 
b-^eAft ij-eiTteATjij A3uf UIa8 i:o|t Ca]!), A3uf A|t a 8Ai3|1) 
Y^]r) CUCA& 117 'C^iiij. Citjijur bo seijAtijtje ? A^t hac. 21c- 
bcA^tc ^A|tbAt) Vt^ltt peA^A A5Uf ceACCA bo cu\i CO t^Aeti^nib 
6i]teAt)i), A3uf A nj-biteic leo cu l^s] 'putsufA, A3Uf ctiof- 
CA& z\i] Ia A5Uf c|ti ij-o^gce bo derjAtij l^pif |ij Co]tij8e unj 
"pbeATisttf bo cu]t cucAb'iwin'J^^'J* ^^ CuAil3t)e boibb. 
■Ceic bio CaiUiij ]to}n)e, A-^ny cue le]f ijAeitb 6«nieAt)t) co 
<Du|tluf, A5uf bAcAjt 01561 Aijij nt) AC |;leA5U5A8, A3Uf 

CJA5AIC A^t DA li)A|lAC CO ll31 )-1t*5'>TA> A3U|' bo bACA^t oc 

eACA|t5ui5e jo^-u Citioj^b an) )^beATi5uf bo cujt cuca b'ltjtj- 
Ifltj tjA 'C&tjA boib. 

Daiuic bjij 'peA]t5ttT chca, A3m' bo bVil b6 ]X) Taio 
ii']VV]V]V t)A feA^-Ati) &3ib, A3ui' v] cuaIacaji a beA3 
UA&A IJO 3tt|t cuiitfeAc 1JA f i»i6i })e, A3ttf iWlfiS 601b }r) 
■C^ID i:oij v]VV»V X]^i ^S"*!* If® ^"^ fcpiob ha&a bl •!• 
CiAjiAi) CluADA ; A3ur ife loc iij po i^cppb bl 1^01* feicbe ija 
bUiSjte. Bai peAitsui" oc iwiniJ it> fceo]! ijo 5U cA]itjj]c 

> leAbAtt 17A 1)Uiii^e. The original manuscript of this name was written 
under the superintendence of St. Eiaran, Abbot of Clonmacnoise, as we may 
infer from the text. The name of the manuscript signifies the " Book of the 
Brown Cow," from having been written it seems on the vellum manufactured 
from the hide of some remarkable brown cow. This Book was transcribed 
into a manuscript compiled in the twelfth century by Maolmuire, a learned 
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They proceeded with one accord, namely, Caillin and 
Shanchan with hia great bardic company, until they ar- 
rived at Durlus, where Guaire was. He gave a kiss to 
Caillin and another kiss to Shanchan, and he gave a gen- 
eral welcome to the bardic body altogether. He asked news 
of Shanchan, and Shanchan told him that he had got no 
account of the Tain since he had left him. They then sent an 
invitation to Marvan at Glen-a-scail. Marvan came to them 
to Durlus, and they asked him who could relate to them 
(the story of) the Tain. Marvan told them that there was 
not living in Erin, nor was there among the dead any who 
could relate the Tain but one person only. " Who is that in- 
dividual person ?" asked Shanchan. " Fergus Mac Boy," 
replied Marvan, " for it was he had a knowledge of the 
exploits of the men of Erin and of Uladh (Ulster) in the 
Tain, as it was from his own pupil (Cuchulain) the Tain 
(or Cattle Prey) was carried off. " How are we to act ?" 
said they. Marvan told them to send invitations and 
messages to the saints of Erin, and to bring them with 
them to the tomb of Fergus, and to fast three days and 
three nights to the Godhead (or Holy Trinity), that He may 
send Fergus to narrate unto them the (story of) Tain-bo- 
Cuailgne (or the Cattle raid of Cooley). Caillin went forth 
and brought the saints of EriE. to Durlus, where they feasted 
for a night. They went on the morrow to the tomb of 
Fergus, and they supplicated Jesus Christ to send them 
Fergus to narrate the Tain unto them. 

Fergus came to them, and he was about relating the 
Tain to them standing up, but they would hear none of it 
until they had him seated, and in that position he narrated 
the Tain to them. Kiaran of Cluan (Macnoise) was he who 
wrote it from him ; and the place in which he wrote it was 
on the hide of the Huidkre} Fergus was narrating the 

scribe of the Abbey of Clonmacnoise. The latter is quoted by the O'Clerys 
in their Book of Invasions, as one of their authorities for that work. It is 
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It) i-cel ^<v. 6eoi5 8|, A5Uf pfe]c ]y)r) 1(5] c&AbQt. lAitAtt) ; 
A^ay bo T)]Ac rjA ijAeiti) acIa]6] bHi6| bo "Dbl* -^T* <'' 'J"1*'31 
b'^A^bAjl ua6a .]tijor) ce^fb bo c1>ii|iji)l8 SeApcAr) o]i.]to rjie 
curijACCAib T)oeri) 6.itteAUT» A3u^ cpe ceACA'fc i?t)A|tbAio- 

)f ]Ab fo jonjo^tA ijA Doe^ti) CAi)CAbAti Aijt) : — Colunj 
c)\le njAC 'peibliro ; CaiII|1) tjAorbcA A5U|* CiAtt^i? CIuaija; 
A5uf i-e^ij C]A]tAi) SAiJitej )^|t)betj CIuatja bjT**lT'*'i PlP" 
bei) 2t)ui5e Bile; SeAtjAc njAC S^I^TJi BfietjAipi) B]it|iA; 
A5uf BiteijATOt) n)Ac "pjootjlojA ; A5Uf EAt)CAbA|t ]ton)pA 
30 "DuitlAf 3"*1Tie ; A5U]* bAbA]* A5 ]:leA&u5A8 aj 5uAi|t6 
50 ceAtjT) c]tT la. A3uf ceoTtA ij-o^bce ; Aguf atjij fjij b'^ri)- 
q5 2J)Aitb^D 50 3leAi)T) AT) S5A1I, A5m* bo cuai6 ija t)AO]ri) 
TIO u^le bo cunj a t)-1or)AbAib beAt)tt5A peit). 

Slsui- bo cuAjS SeAt)c&t) i*eAi) f]le coi>a clfent coija pejii)- 

lUJA ASUf- C01)A ^Ul]teAf)t) A]|t CHAITtC oUAti)l)ACCA 50 C1110C- 

ujb 2t)ttit)AX); A5UC CU5 SeAT)cAT) n)6Tb6 A5iif 5eAUu5A bo 
2t)l)Attb&i) ^B^r ^o tJ* i)Aori)Aib ]ieAti)|tAice f]T) uile tjac 
fl|tpeA8 AOT) bor) 'CitoiijSAiTi) aoi) ri)iA^ Ai]t ijeoc if A17 
boti)AT) 6 fit) ATDAC 50 b]iuit)t)e At) b]tA1C A5ttf At) beACA. 

CoTjA T fit) JnjceAcc t)A 'Citom&Airije 50 t)ui3e fit). 

2l5Uf At)oif If njiAt) mtJt) ciot)f5T)U5A ahi At) 'C^it) Aiijuil 

alao quoted in the Annals of the Four Masters at A.D. 266, and at A.D. 1470, 
the following entry occurs ; — " The castle of Sligo was taken by O'Donnell 
from Donal, the son of Owen O'Connor, after besieging it for a considerable 
time, and O'Donnell received his own terms of payment on that occasion and 
tribute tax from North Connaught It was on this expedition he received the 
LeahJtar Gearr (Short Book) and Ledbhar-na-Huidhri ; aUo the chairs of Donal 
Oge, which had been carried westward in the time of John, son of Conor, son 
of Hugh, son of Donal Oge O'Doimell." Doctor O'Donovan states of this 
manuscript, in a note, that " It was compiled at Clonmacnois in the twelft;h 
century, and transcribed by Maolmuire, the son of Ceileachair, the grandson 
of Conn-na-mbocht, a, distinguished scribe of Clonmacnois. A considerable 
fragment of this manuscript, in the handwriting of Maolmuire, is still pre- 
served, and is now deposited in the Library of the Eoyal Irish Academy. It 
contains two curious memoranda, one in the handwriting of Sighraigh O'Cuir- 
nin, written in 1345, when the book was in the possession of Donnell, son pf 
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story until the story came to its termination, after which 
he returned to the same tomb. The saints offered up 
thanksgiving to God for their petition being granted regard- 
ing the question that Shanchan proposed to them, through 
the powers of the saints of Erin and through the instructions 
of Marvan. 

The following were the saints who went thither : — Oo- 
lumbkiUe the son of Feilim ; the holy Caillin (or St. Caillin) ; 
Kiaran of Clonmacnoise ; Kiaran senior of Saigir ; Finnen 
of Clonard ; Finnen of MovUle ; Seanach son of Gaitin ; 
Brennan of Birr ; and Brennan son of Finnlogha. They 
proceeded to Durlus of Guaire, and they feasted with Guaire 
for three days and three nights. Then Marvan departed 
for Glen-a-Sgail, and aU those saints went to their own holy 
(or consecrated) places. 

Shanchan the aged poet, with his professors, attendants, 
and household, proceeded on a professional visitation to the 
territories of Munster ; and Shanchan made a vow and pro- 
mise to Marvan and to all the fore-mentioned saints, that 
none of the great bardic Institution should seek for a wish 
from any person in the world, from thenceforth unto the 
day of judgment and the termination of life (literally to the 
womb of Judgment and of life). 

So far for the Proceedings of the great bardic Institution. 
It is now our purpose to treat of the Tain, the undertak- 
ing of which originated with a curtain conversation that 

Murtogh, son of Donnell, son of Teige, son of Brian, son of Andrew, son of 
Brian Lnighneach, son of Turlogh Mor O'Conor ; and the other in a more 
modem hand, stating that the two books referred to were recovered by O'Don- 
nell, after they had been in the possession of the O'Conors of Sligo during the 
reigns of ten successive lords of Carbury." The Book of the Brown Cow is 
considered a very valuable manuscript, and contains, amongst other interesting 
matters on Irish history and antiquities, a very curious account of the ceme- 
teries and sepulchres of the pagan kings of Ireland, and also a copy of Tain- 
bo-Cuailgne, directly transcribed from the original composition of the sixth or 
seventh century. 
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|to 6A]tU CorijpAft C)»)D Cio|t|tcoiUe eibijt OilioU njoft 
ASm* St}eA6b utij A b-c&iijic co]*ac a^i ai) "C^iij. 

» In the Book of Mac Carthy Riagh, or as it is otherwise called the Book 
of Lismore, the last page of our text is partially obliterated, and we have been 
therefore obliged to use that of the more modern copy for this portion of the 
work. We at the same time give the fragmentary version as follows from our 
original MS., with breaks where the words could not be deciphered ; and we 
have also inserted in brackets some words and phrases which, seem to be ap- 
parent from the context : — 

.... cAQCACAft ttotopA Ativ n '<^15^ n<) °<2 f:leA6U5A6 

Ajuf Sjtijqs ^AftbAi) Alt i)A liyAttAc 5U 3leAi)i) jij tcAjl cue* 

^nVmV ^A ZA1]A 6o . . . . t^ACljA T1)UI)A AQAb )X) c\i<m)6An) .... 
bo bett]TO re ot*llA. Stl bubitAbA^t Aij citonjbAnj gu ijijAfAbAjf. Cajqic ^Att> 
6ai) .... lAtiuiP A5«T t*o blObjreA* CA]!) bo CUAiljije bo ... . 

CrtOIDbAlli; Ail bAt) A5Ur A . . . . lAlt T\V- ^S A1)l) rm nUC ?l)AnbAI) 

leir . . (ii) ct\oii)bA]ii)) 5U SleAijij ]n Tc^il Agur cue fleAs iboitcAio boib 
Asuf bo clj . , . JAC CO ceAQb (ctt] U Agur cni tjoiSce) 5AIJ eAfbAlS bja 
1JA b)5e «)A cAlAfiui) .... ?t)AttbAO A Bfteic peiD oittiA Atbuil . . . 
bo beAttATo unjoito A^t n^c. Ca . . . ijAeii) CTtxeAiji) mr no AT* XOAti- 
Bai>. TucrAc . . . . r]Vt>o. 21 ri btieic beitifOn ojtAib A|\ (a)AltbAi)) 
. . . U]le bo bul i)A cftfc bucbUfA (FeiQ Asuf) bo beic aqo . , . . . 

bA CttJCl) bUCftUfA A1% Ar lUCl) Aguf 1>] ItAjbj II) ctionjbATiJ 

. . . . (o foio Aii)Ac) A ijCittliji). ■?. 1- M. 1. C. 

It may be gleaned from the foregoing statement that Marvan came to Durlus, 
where they related to him the story of Tain-bo-Cnailgne ; that he removed the 
spell or injunction he had imposed on them, by which means they resumed 
their faculties of composing verses, and were no longer obliged to stay only 
one night at a place. Then it seems that he invited them all, bards, saints, 
and nobility, to Glen-a-Scail, where he feasted them during three days and 
three nights with at least plenty of bread and pork and ale, the produce of one 
grain of the twenty-seven-eared wheat, and of the hogs that were never f arr 
rowed. It also appears that Marvan compelled them to pledge their word, 
which was to be inviolable through the guarantee of the assembled saints, that 
they would disperse, and that every one of them would return to his native 
residence and dwell there ; and then we are led to understand that the congre- 
gated bardic Institution became dissolved and abolished from that time forth 
in Erin. 

Thus we find how much these two copies of the same work differ, which is 
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happened between Oilioll More and Meave (King and Queen 
of Connaught about the commencement of the Christian 
era).' 



END OF THIS. 

the case -with all our MSS.| according to the views and notions of the \^a*ioUS 
scribes. The copy in the Boolt of Mac Carthy Eiagh does not end by stating^' 
" It is now our purpose to treat of the Tarn," &c., nor is there a copy of the 
Tain contained in that MS. 

In a large collection of Irish MSS., the property of Charles O'Neill, Esq^ 
Barrister-at-Law, is another copy of the Tain, written about forty years ago 
from a very old MS. The preface or introduction to that copy consists of one 
page, and is merely a brief summary of the work now printed in this volume. 
The preface states that the place of (finding) the Tain was the Tomb of Fergus 
Mac Eoy, who was buried in Moy Ai (in the county ESscommon). The time 
was that of Dermot Mac Cerbaill, monarch of Irelafld. The person who re^ 
lated the story was Fergus. The account of Shanchan and his bards goidg 
to Guaire, as well as Marvan's vengeance on the bardie body for their un- 
warrantable demands, are briefly sketched ; and at the conclusion it states that 
Shanchan was the person who wrote it in a parchment Book. Here again our 
authors are at variance. Our MSS., however, seldom differ on points of his- 
tory, but they frequently do so in words aad phrases, which is rather advan- 
tageous than otherwisfe to the Irish scholar, for whenever a passage may become 
obscure or difficult to him, a Second or a third copy of the same work will 
render it intelligible by a different reading, and thus one version may answer 
as a gloss or explanation to the other. Often the omission by the scribe of a 
single letter in a word will render the meaning of a whole sentence doubtful 
and difficult to be understood. Therefore the greater number of copies the 
Irish scholar will have access to, the better he will be enabled to understand 
their contents. These are the principal aids he can have in elucidating anti- 
quated passages, and making himself master of the language of our most ancient 
Irish manuscripts. 

The two best copies, and. We believe, the oldest feitant of this cnrlouS and 
very interesting work, the Tain-ho-Cuailgne, are those in the Libraries of the 
Eoyal Irish Academy and of Trinity College, Dublin , one contained in Leabhaf >■ 
na Huidhre, a MS. of the twelfth century ; and the other in the Book of 
Leinster, a MS. of about the same age. As this work has been announced fof 
publication by the Ossianic Society, it will be most desirable to collate thes8 
two ancient copies with the more modem one procured by the Society, befofd 
the translation into English shall be finally determined upon by the translatofi 
9 
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The following curious account of a copy of the Tain and Introduction, con- 
tained in an ancient manuscript in Scotland, has been extracted from the 
Report of the Committee of the Highland Society of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1805 :— 

" Account of the principal manuscripts now in the possession of the High- 
land Society, by Dr. Donald Smith. 

" The oldest manuscript in the possession of the Society appears to be one 
of the late Major John M'Lachlan's of Kilbride, written on vellum, and 
marked Vol. A. No. I. This m'anuscript is supposed to have been written in 
the eighth century by an entry in the margin, in which is given the name 
Muirciusa, believed to have been Muredachus, the prior of lona, recorded by 
Colgan under the year 777. 

" The manuscript, of which it has been thus attempted to determine the age, 
(by its orthography, &c.) consists of a poem moral and religious, some short 
historical anecdotes, a critical exposition of the Tain, an Irish tale, which was 
composed in the time of Diarmad son of Cearval, who reigned over Ireland 
from the year 544 to 565 ; and the Tain itself, which claims respect, as ex- 
ceeding, in point of antiquity, every production of any other vernacular 
tongue in Europe. 

" On the first page of the Vellum, which was originally left blank, there are 
genealogies of the families of Argyll and Mac Leod, in the Gaelic handwriting 
of the sixteenth century (in the Irish character, no doubt), before or after the 
middle of which they were written, as appears from the former ending with 
Archibald, who succeeded to the earldom of Argj'll in 1542, and died in 1588. 
And it is probable that our manuscript came about this period into the pos- 
session of the Mae Lachlans of Kilbride, as n. Ferquhard, son of Ferquhard 
Mac Lachlan, was Bishop of the Isles, and had lona or I Colum Kille in com- 
mendam from 1530 to 1544 ; from which time, almost nearly to the present, 
they and the Mac Lachlans of Kilchoan, their relations, have been distin- 
guished for taste and learning. 

" The Critical Exposition prefixed to the Tain, gives a brief account of it 
in the technical terras of the Scots' literature of the remote age in which it 
was written. ' Ceathardha connagur in each ealathuin is cuincda don tsairsisi 
(elA&U)i)n) na Tana. Loc di cedumus lighe Fercusa mliic Eoich ait in rou 
hathnaeht four mach Nai. Tempus umorro (AUcett;) Diarmuta mhio Ceruailt 
in rigno Ibeirnia. Pearsa umorro Fergusa mhic Roich air is e rou tirchan do 
na hecsib ar chenu. A tucaid scriuint dia ndeachai Seanchan Toirpda (Cott- 
perc) cona. III. ri ecces (coi) a c^ti caecA ti15 ec]ur) ... do saighe 
Guaire rig Condacht !' 

" That is — The four things which are requisite to be known in every regular 
composition are to be noticed in this work of the Tain. The place of its 
origin is the stone of Fergus son of Roich, where he was buried on the plain 
of Nai. The time of it, besides, is that in which Diarmad son of Cervai]> 
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teigned over Ireland. The author, too, is Fergus son of Roich ; for he it 
was that prompted it forthwith to the bards. The cause of writing it was a 
visit which Shenachan Torbda with three chief bards made to Guaire king of 
Connacht." 

[The foregoing extract constitutes nearly the one-fourth of the Exposition 
prefixed to the copy of the Tain in the possession of Charles O'Neill, Esq. already 
alluded to.] 

" The subject and character of this Tam-lho-Cvmlgne is concisely and justly 
expressed by Koderic O'Flaherty. ' Fergusius Rogius solo pariter ac solio 
Ultonise exterminatus, in Cpnnactiam ad OUilum et Maudam ibidem regnantes 
profugit ; quibus patrocinantibus, memorabile exarsit helium septannale inter 
Connactios et Ultonios multis poeticis figmentis, ut ea f erebat setas, adornatum. 
Hujns belli circiter medium, octennio ante caput aerse Christianse, Mauda regina 
Connactise, Fergusio Rogio ductore, immensam boum prsedam conspicnis agen- 
tium et Insectantiom virtutibus memorabilem, e Cualgnio in agro Lonthiano 
reportavit.' [See Hely's Translation, Vol. II., p. 154.] 

" It appears from the words, ' Ut ea ferebat aetas,' that O'Flaherty considered 
the tale of the Tain as a composition of the age to which it relates : so that 
the Critical Exposition prefixed to this ancient copy must have escaped the 
diligent and successful search that he made for materials to his Ogygia. And 
as he was the friend and pupU of the family of Mac Firbis, the most learned 
and intelligent of the professed Antiquarians of Ireland, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the Exposition in question, was not only written, but composed in 
Scotland, and that it was either unknown to the Irish Antiquaries, or over- 
looked by them. 

" Be that as it may, it sets forth that Sheanachan, with the three chief 
bards (thrice fifty chief bards) and those in their retinue, being called upon 
for the history of the Tawir-Vho, or cattle spoil of Cuailgne, when they were 
taking their departure from the Court of Guaire, acknowledged themselves 
ignorant of it. That they made their grand rounds of Ireland and of Scot- 
land in quest of it, but to no purpose. That Eimin and Muircheartach, two 
of their number, repaired at length to the grave of Fergus son of Eoich, who, 
being invoked, appeared at the end of three days in awful majesty, and recited 
the Tain from beginning to end, as it is detailed in the twelve Eeimsgeala, or 
Portions, of which it is made up." [The part of the last sentence relating to 
Eimin and Muircheartach is quite new to us.] 

" The historical anecdotes begin with that which is engraved on Plate II. 
herewith presented, and relates to Ossian the son of Fingal, whom it represents 
as showing an inclination in early life, to indulge in solitude his natural pro- 
pensity to meditation and song. It is to be read as follows :" — 

" Fint uao baoiscne a cuinchadh a mhic ethon Oisen Paoi Oisen pliadhin 
con fess ai himthus puoi cond ollgcus mucmhaich frie athuir Faoncaib Fint 
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iaromh an didliruph maur pui Oisen auco iinne muicei famb luith ante Fint 
Ton uerit teacht da Oanus Oisen a airmb imbeart ine nadheai fou cbedoir Is 
ann aspeart Fint ro badh paod don oclaoch comrucc fris in fear liadh Ganuith 
opladhach iaromh Oisen dicens \\ Con uadh ladh ei a scidh || Con {| Con." 

" That is — " Fingal, of the family of Baoiscne, meeting his son, to wit 
Oasian. Ossian was a year without any notice being had concerning him, 
until a boar-hunter informed his father. Upon wliich Fingal repaired to the 
desert, where Ossian was flaying a boar at the time of his getting there. 
Fingal sent him a messenger. Ossian instantly took his arms, and prepared 
for an armed resistance. It was then that Fingal said it was hazardous for 
the lad to engage with the gray-haired hero. Upon which Ossian sung the 
piece dicens.'" Note — " What follows dicens seems to have been the burden of 
the song which Ossian sung on the above occasion." 

The facsimile from the manuscript given in the Plate consists of six lines 
closely written, is much contracted, and the characters are small and similar 
in form to those in our ancient and modern Irish manuscripts. The word for 
Ossian in the original is ojf, with a horizontal stroke over the t, which may 
be read Oisen or Oisin, but certainly not Ossian. The word for Fingal is 'Fjijc. 
The letter c in the end substituted for b (c and 6 are commutable letters), is 
frequently written after ij for another 17, when V requires to be doubled, and 
the monosyllable therefore may be read Finn. As for the second syllable gal 
in Fingal there is no authority for it whatsoever in ths facsimile of the manu- 
script. 



APPENDIX. 



No. I. 

The Honorary Secretary of the Ossianic Society having lately discovered a 
poem in his collection of Irish Manuscripts which relates to the O'Rourkes, he 
recommends its insertion in the Appendix, as an addendvm to the note on 
Brefney at page 9. Mr. O'Daly states that "it has been copied from an 
Irish manuscript belonging to Mr. Edward Hayea of the Australian Coloniza- 
tion Bank, Melbourne, who kindly lent it for that purpose. The manuscript 
bore no date, and affords no clue to the writer. We do not remember to have 
seen another copy of this poem, which it is to be regretted has been rendered 
obscure in several passages by illiterate scribes, but yet it is better to preserve 
it with all its imperfections." The poem is an Elegy on the death of Hugh 
O'Eourke, Lord or Prince of Brefney in the sixteenth century. The author's 
name is not given, having only been represented by the term S)01tTiui''ei * 
word not to be found in our Dictionaries, but which appears to signify an 
aerial poet or fairy, that is to say, an impalpable or unsubstantial rhymer, 
not easily approachable. It cannot be determined who this Hugh O'Rourke 
was, but we subjoin the following two extracts from the Annals of the Four 
Masters, recording the deaths of two chiefs of this family of the same Christian 
name, who lived at that period, and whose pedigrees correspond with the one 
given in this poem. 

A.D. 1564. " O'Eourke (Hugh Gallda, son of Brian Ballagh, son of Owen), 
was maliciously and malignantly slain by his own people, at Leitrim, in 
Muintir-Eoluis (the Lordship of the Mac Eannalls) ; after which the whole 
country closed round^Brian, the son of Brian O'Eourke ; and it was rumoured 
that it was for him this treacherous misdeed was committed, though he had no 
(personal) share in perpetrating it. Hugh Boy, the son of Brian, son of 
Owen O'Eourke, another brother, who was younger than Hugh, but older than 
Brian, called himself O'Eoiurke by the influence of O'Neill." 

A.D. 1566. " O'Eourke (Hugh Boy, the son of Brian Ballagh) was slain by 
the Connallians (the O'Donnells and others of Donegal), at BaUintogher (in 
the barony of TirerrUl, county Sligo), in order that the son of the daughter of 
Manus O'Donnell, namely, Brian, the son of Brian, son of Owen^fO'Rourke), 
might enjoy the lordship of Brefney." 

It was at first intended to give the original poem without translation, but 
apprehending that there may be some of the Members of our Society not yet 
sufficiently learned in our noble language, we have deemed it a considerate 
duty to accompany it with an English version. Accompanying it are a few 
short notes explanatory of the names of persons and places mentioned therein. 
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t:ujRe2i«i)i) aotJi)?! u) RuajHC. 



CitfeAb 1 At) situAiiuri A|t CbT»»«»cttiDD 2t)beA&bA? 
C|t&A& & A1J fl-wOkUsitc A& cuaU a5 X^AilceAW ? 
CftfeAb ctt5 ftijuAb t;o bttuACAib "CeAftj^tA ? 
N6 b-|;u]l cttAi& 1:6 TbujtAib 6Aii)f)A ? 

C|i6a& be]it UifijeAC IwcAift leAtjijcAC ? 
CtAtbAitt, cuiitfeAc, ^u]leAc, T^At)t)lA5; 
C|tfeAb be^Tt Ct)o8bA Ai) itiosbtios AtijT«A> 
2I5 file beoji 5AC l6 co b<^'r)5AT» ? 

<t)o citT) Cole TA Ttofs A|i t)-beA|t5A& 
O CAOi 5A0 cocc 'f* coTtp A^t f eA|i5A& ; 
'S bo C1U TUccbA bUjc-seAl, beAtjij-sUf, 
2I5 rr)|lleA8 A bl&cA le f^^le j-eATjbAtit. 

2tf bufifAi) Ai) i)i8 bo c]n) n)ui) An^fo, 
R]05pd|tc i)A itps A5 biobA6 At) beAlbA ; 
2I5 50I, A5 CAO], 'y^-^ bioccu|t nAb|tA8, 
'S A5 tttinTe CO Tiojt, co yr)]on)Ac, i*AiijlA. 

' Croaghaa, in the county Roscommon, was the royal residence of Oilioll and 
Heava, king and queen of Connaught, about the beginning of the Christian 
era, 

2 Tailten, now Teltown in the county Meath, between Kells and Navan, 
where games and sports were instituted by Lui, a t>edanan chief, in honour of 
Tailltean, the queen of the last king of the Firbolgs, by whom Lui had been 
fostered. 

' Emania, near Armagh, where stood the splendid palace of the kings of 
Uladh till the fourth century of the Christian era. See note on Oirgiall. 
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AN ELEGY FOR HUGH O'ROURKE. 



THE ENQUIRY OF THE FIRST SIOREUWE (CELESTIAL OR AERIAL 
POET) AS FOLLOWS. 

What gloom is this that has come on Oroaghan of Meava?' 
"What is the wail that has been heard at Taillten ?' 
What has brought darkness over the heights of Tara ? 
Or why does it shroud the walls of Emania.* 

What renders Usnagh* faint and woeful, 
In sadness, in sorrow, bleeding and helpless, 
What makes Knowth* the great royal palace 
To shed tears each day in deep affliction. 

I behold Colt and her eyes are reddened 
By continual weeping, and her frame is wasting, 
And I behold Tlachtda* of white flowers and green hills 
Disfiguring his bloom by long continued briny tears. 

Woful is the afiair I behold at this time. 

The royal seat of kings declining in appearance, 

They are lamenting, weeping and banishing sportiveness. 

And in grief so endless, so distressing. 

* Ushnagh, now Usnagh hill, in the parish of Killare, county Westmeath, 
where, according to Keating, the first Sacred fire was kindled in Ireland by an 
arch Druid. i 

s Knowth, CtjosbA, derived frbitt cijoc, a hiU, and Vas, the wife of a Tuath 
De Danan chief, who was buried there, and hence CijosbA, or the Hill of Bua. 
— Book of BmeeancJius 

« Tlacktda, now the Hill of Ward near Athboy in the county Meath, on 
which may be seen the remains of a larg* ancient fortress. On the last day 
of October in every year druidic fires were lighted by night at this place to 
appease the deities. 
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21 3-ce6l CO l&j|t If ffeif) f eApb-3;o||tc j 
N] b^ll led cuA]|tc, claA]i7, tj& ccaIsa, 

BpiACltA f WAlttC, T>^ bUAt>, 1j4 bAtbfA ! 



SpS^pc tAg c|tuii7tje, ijA cltticce, 1)a ceAtJijf acc, 
Ni TtAjbe |t]Atij atj c^AtjfA A5 leAijtijaiT), 
C>iof ca6 t)A p^oj CO b-q ai) c-Atufo ! 

BAbA|t o Cb&lt) tij6iijbftAf njeAOAitjijAc, ^ 
■plAiceAtijuil, AobbA, njAOfiSA, njeAbjtAc ; 
5eAi)Ariji»ll, SAOfrijATt, 5i7^oiijAc, stteAijtijAH^ 
Vw|iJt>eAc, ceSlcAd, ce6ltijA]i, cAit>ceAc. 

CopAC, CUACAC, bUAtJAC, bfeA|»f5IJAC, 

1,^,1) bo fpoipc A tjofA feAiJiteACC. 



?tH spRRUj-De a <D-t;u2i;<Di) 215 icRe2i3R2i 
<tio'N T;-sjoKRUj't>e T:i)e2is. 

Nj f eAbAit, Tt)Oi>UAit, Ti)A]t baA]&tt3A^ ti)eAf)nji»]i), 

No ti)tt9 Ab |Ab Afi^f Ttljce BAijbA; 

t>o cwAjS b'feAS, njo IfeAi) ! a lob|tA, 

Neoc bo b] leo tjA ^ua&-6|i^& i*t>a8hja ! 

€)o cioc^:a& A|ti|* A b-|;ifib AtijitA, 

^A^-cuTi A3 yviion) bo b|t|3 a ij-A^DfAcc i 

*Sa 3-CeAf IJAO] bo Tb|AtJ A b-cAtjte. 
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They take no delight in the strings of the melodious harp, 
Music is entirely unpleasant and distasteful to them j 
They like not visits, compliments, or blandishments. 
Facetious sayings, poems, or dancing. 

They have no conversations, no mirth, no childi'ens' plays. 
No sports in the world, no games or kindliness ; 
This state of things has never happened before. 
Till this very time in the mansions of our kings. 

They had been from old times noble-minded, magnanimous. 

Generous, prudent, efficient, facetious, 

Amiable, courteous, deeds-doing, affable. 

Jovial, harmonious, musical, conversable, [plished. 

Liberal of cups and goblets, they were poetic and accom- 

Full of merriment after the fashion of the ancients. 



THE NORTHEKN SIORRUWE (OK AEEIAL POET) IN ANSWER TO 
THE SOUTHERN SIORRUWE. 

[The meaning of the two first stanzas of the following poem is very ob- 
scure, owing, perhaps, to the cause assigned by the Honorary Secretary, 
namely, that the original was tampered with by some over-learned scribe. 
There is a discoimection of the subject, and probably some lines haye been 
omitted. It is therefore impossible to render it intelligible by either a literal 
or liberal translation.] 

I know not, alas ! unless it be a confusion of mind. 

Or otherwise that the kings of Banba (Ireland), 

Have perished, my grief! by distempers. 

One who was with them is in renewed affliction ! 

They appear once more in gloomy visions, 

They are made to be sad because they were beloved, 

And they are taunted on account of their weakness. 
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"Cocc bo b&Al, ij] beol bu^c l<xbftA, 

21 fioit|iu]b6 A tJiAft 6 j^ijAijbftoj <lDeAlbT)A, 

Jx ceA|tc boc l)e6l 'fji* Ti)6|t &or bAl^bpiOf ; 

Jt)A 3-CA|tCA|t, 1j6 A J-CUAf, T)6 A t}-V.«,n)A]6 CAltb«1t), 

•1)0 l)0]leA6 cu \i]An) i)o a t)-b]AtijAlTt cAijtje? 

2lt) CAT) t)Ac l&iit Sujc A vjvvv^ 2l|l51f, 
'Sa nj-BitAtiAi) f ubgAC, foilb]|t, j^eAiJsbjtAif ; 
'Sa l.o»)bo]o hiosSa, ija njjofjpoiic tijA|tiijAiTt, 
4)0 6ul &'§A5 b'feif A 3-ceAl5CA ! 

Oi]t T)i IjS 6tbeA]i Aij cTtfeltJpeAft c*]ttpceAc, 
Ma 6i]t6Aii)6t> ttj6fi8A, rfjeAt)An)T)Ac, 

NA OUaiIJ pOblA G|t66A, CAlttJAC, 

Hsx, T^uacaI 'CeAccii)A]t r|HAC ija pAHtje. 

M& 'pfell^tij iteACcrijAit bA CAC-u]t]tA A b-ceAijOcA, 

Ma 6oca8 pe^SleAC Saccac A^tisceAc ; 

Nik RofA ]tuA6 uA^biteAc aUca, 

Ma Jii50]i)e njo|t Ai) leosAij T)eAtt)-cAif. 

NA 2t)05A MuA&AC CUACAC CA(|tpceAC, 

Ma 6o5At) looo, CoijT), t)6 CATTibjte; 
Ma 2Qac 2l]itc Aoit)^i]t Aij Tt^3 fA^lse 
Ma spiob Ai) cio|*5Ant Roi-A i^AilseAc. 

' Dealbhna or Dehin. There were several places of thia name, but the prin» 
cipal were DeMn More in Westmeath, and Delvin Mac Coghlan in King's 
County. 

2 Ailgeas and Branan. The first of these seems to be a mistake for Inis 
Ealga, one of the ancient names of Ireland, and the second probably was in- 
tended for Breaiam, Britain. 

' Seber and Hei'emon, Sons of Milidh, who were the two first kings of Ire- 
land of the Milesian race. Ollav Fodla^ the great Lawgiver and Monarch of 
Ireland about- seven centuries before the Christian era. Tvathal Teachtmar, 
Tuathal the Acceptable or Welcome, who had been an exile in Alba or Scot- 
land, from whence he returned. He reigned monatch of Ireland thirty yeafs, 
and was slain A.D. 106, according to the Four Masters. 

* Feilim ReacUmar, or the lawgiver, was son of Tuathal Teachtmar, was 
monarch of Ireland, and is mentioned in the Annals at A.D. Ill and A.D. 119 
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Keep silent thy mouth, thou art not qualified to speak, 
Thou Western poet of the sunny mansion of Delvin,' 
Deficient is thy knowledge and great is thy igtiorance : 
Was it in a prison, a cave, or a den in the earth. 
That thou hast ever been reared, or in a dark cleft of a rock ? 

Since thou knowest not that in the isle of Ailgeas ^ 

And in cheerful, happy, prosperous Branan, 

And in regal London of marble palaces. 

Many died after having been treacherously deceived ! 

For it is not Eber, the mighty and powerfiil hero. 
Or the magnanimous and high-spirited Bremon, 
Or OUav Fola, the brave, the courageous, 
Or Tuathal Teachtmar the lord of the sea.' 

Or Felim Reachtmar, the battle-chief in the tiffle of danger, 
Or Eohy Felagh, the slayer and subduer, 
Or Rossa Roe, the proud, the furious. 
Or Hugony More, the fearless lion.* 

Or Mogha Nuadhat of the goblets and chariots, 

Or Eogan the powerful. Conn or Carbry, 

Or (Cormac) Mac Art Aenfear, the ingenious king, 

Or the griffin of havoc Rossa Failge (or Rossa of the Rings.)' 

Eohy Feileach reigned monarch of Ireland twelve years immediately before the 
Christian era. Sossa Ruadh (or the red-haired) a prince of Leinster, was the 
father of Oilioll More, king of Connanght. See note 1. Jugaine (or rather 
Ugaine) More, monarch of Ireland, was slain A.M. 4606. 

» Mogha Nuadhal, otherwise called Eoghan Mor or Owen the Great, king of 
Munster in the second century, who compelled the monarch Conn to yidd him 
the sovereignty of the southern half of Ireland, which from thenceforth was 
denominated leAc S^os* or Mogha's Half, whilst the northern portion was 
designated leAC Cojijij or Conn's Half. This partition of the kingdom was 
defined by a boundary which ran from Dublin to Galway, consisting of a chain 
of gravel hills called Eisgir Riada, the word Eisgir signifying a line of hiUs or 
mountains, and Biada seems to be the name of a person. Carbry, monarch of 
Ireland, who fought the Fians in the battle of Gaura. He was the sOn of the 
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Ma 2t)HipeA&AC b]AV, HiaU t»A "^eA^^ay, 
His. 9\)a^cA6 piaU, r)A BytiATj tjA Bofturij* ; 
^'A]i] f feAbAc i)A S&tj ^eATt6A, 
Ma t>e<i^c bA cftiAC A]t 1ACA GaIja. 

Mo bo 3Ab itije cpice CeA|«Dt)A, 
Tbttc Aij ttAinf 1 5T*uAiTU V 5Tte*i5^* J 
■pocuitj h\i6]i) 'i* cIaocIS ij-beAlbA ; 
<Do feAcc ^^ospoftc nj|i) njujje 2t)cA&bA. 

2lcc 2lo8 0'RuAi|tc co8i)Ac da Cca^ca, 
T^IaU ttJAC B|tlAit>> nJlAO t)A tt)A15&eA1J, 
2t)AC 2lo8 015, "'1*' ^•'^ 5a118a, 
BeAiJsAT) curi)]tA bo lubsoftc )^eA|t5DA. 

21i) jfeAS bob' Aoitibe i tij-bATt da bAbU, 
Ba cAtijAD 2lo8 At» AD fio8bA pAiltDe; 
Ba A|t5CA IpDCA 8a b-piDeAiijDA, 
)y be C|5 bitoD, le6i>, 'f rDeA]tbAl. 

Of i)a8 If Ocb ! t)A TD-bitoj 3AD beAittDAb, 

21D A01DF6A|t COJCA |te COblA CCAttCCAl ; 

21d AOiD^eAjt cojrA le p|torijA8 a tD-bA]DDn» 

21d AOiDfeA|i coctDAiitc bA rou|'5lA& a tDAllitojfj. 

good king Cormac, who was the son of Art Aenfear, or Ait the Solitary. Bosta 
Failge, king of Leinster, was one of the sons of Caheer More, monarch in the 
second century. He was the ancestor of the O'Connora of Hy Failge or OfEaly, 
a territory which comprised almost the whole of the King's county, with some 
adjoining parts of Kildare and Queen's county. 

' Muiredach. Probably the king of Connaught in the seventh century, who 
was the ancestor of the Siol Muiredaigh, namely the O'Connors and others of 
Koscommon. NiaU, evidently of the Hostages, monarch in the fourth century. 
Fergus — ^probably Fergus Rogy, a prince of Ulster, one of the principal gen- 
erals of the Connaught forces in the Tain-bo-Cuailgne. Murcha — There were 
several kings and chiefs of this name, but perhaps he was the son of Brian 
Borumha, monarch of Ireland and the ancestor of the O'Briens. Daihi was 
king of Connaught, and the last pagan monarch of Ireland in the fifth century. 
He was killed by lightning at the foot of the Alps. 
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Or Muiredach the vehement, Niall or Fergus,' 
Or Murcha the generous or Brian of the Tributes, 
Dathi of jewels or the manly Sin, [Ealga) 

Or any of those princes that ruled over the territories of 

Or that assumed the sovereignty of the land of Cearmna,' 
That has caused just now this gloom and sorrow, 
This source of grief, this disfigurement of persons, 
In the seven regal seats of the fine plains of Meava, 

No ; but it is Hugh O'Rourke, the Lord of Teafha, 
The generous son of Brian, the admired of the maidens. 
Son of Hugh Oge, son of Hugh Gallda, 
The splendid scion of the garden of Feargna.^ 

He was similar to the highest branch on the top of the 

apple-tree, 
Hugh might be compared to the trunk of the palm-tree, 
(Or) to the primest and fullest fruit of the vine, 
He is the cause of our sorrow, woe and misfortune. 

He is the source of sighs and moans to the mansions that 

cannot forget him, 
The solely elected to the couch of sleep ; 
He was solely selected as the first to taste of their banquets, 
He was received with soft looks as the chosen man to arrange 

marriages. 

' Cearmna, the twenty-eighth king of Ireland of the Milesian line, who kept 
his court at Dun-Cearmna, on the Old Head of Kinsale in the southern extre- 
mity of Munster, afterwards called Dun-Mhic Padrig, in the territories of the 
Courcies. 

' Feargna. A prince of Ulidia of this name is recorded in the Annals at 
A.D. 551, but what connexion he might have had with the O'Eourke family 
does not appear. The Lord of Teafha or Teffia must be an error of the scribe, 
as the O'Rourkes had nothing to do with that territory ; it was the Lordship 
ef the Foxes in Westmeath and Longford. 
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2lf) AO|ij^eAH iu|l ]te fqu|tA& a feApttcACC, 
21t> AoiD^eATt piaU ite tt}A|t a ij-casdaS ; 
2li) AC>ii)^eA|i C05A& |te ^fof a6 tja s-ceAijijcAjt, 
21d AOiiT^eAT* cofSAijt Tie |:o|t|iAC a i)AiTb&eA&. 

2I1J AO^O^eAlt 1*1C6 b& D-bl&eAt) Ajlt AIJIJ-l-ttJACC, 

21 5-C6A& CTt&6 ti)Ait c«i 5AD Ar)rtju|i) ; 
21 5-c6F|tA clJ^iit A ij-5it<^& ^6 cAlrbupj, 
2I08 C'RuAiTic c|mA& ua ij-AigbT*®. 

2I06 rtjAC BTt]Aii7 5|tiori) ijA i)3A]tb cfteAf, 
2I08 117 AC cftiAC 17 A t)-5a15ac ; 

2I08 tlJAC BjtlAll) bA &IAI7 Alt A^ttDA, 

2I08 bo le68Ai8, bo b^tfeoiS, '^-bo TbA^tbAS ! 

3ac a b-ceA5tbA 66 a i)3le6 b& -OAirbbe, 
Ml0|t citj 2I0& A|i 5t)iorb 'fAiii &ntT«3lb ; 

2I08 rOA^t ATJ 2I08 fO ACC 2I08 tlJAC 2l|15I1)]lte, 

Mo 2I08 3|t]ob8A itiojjtijAC 'peATt3i5A. 

2l]t CAC lioti)CA i03n)uit aiscatjcac, 
JT" § bo 3i)ioti) CO |:]tAOcbA |:eAT»8A, 
21 g-beoi3 bio8bA co t^aoctiac, i*Ar)OCAC, 
•Dob' 6 A Air3it) |:Iaic <l)biitj <t)eAl5Atj. 

Mo At) CAT) bo bA8 1)A CAJlbAb |'eA|l8A, 

lio MA^f] ij6A]tcri)A|t A^t b-ceAcc AX 2llbA ; 
Mo CotjaU CeATtt)Ac l^itb a i)A]tTi75A]l, 
Mo T^eitb^A A t)-51ia8 ija|i CAil3e. 

' Aodh or Hugh, the son of Ainmire, was monarch of Ireland from A.D. 668 
to A.D. 579. He slew Fergus son of KeUin in revenge of his father ; he gained 
the battle of Bealach-feadha in Cavan, fought A.D. 672; he gained another 
battle in A.D. 579, and was slain in the battle of Dun-bolg, fought in Leinster 
A.D. 694. We cannot convejiiently learn who Hugh the son gf Feargna 
was ; there was a king of Dljdia in the sixth century named Feargna, son of 
Aengns. 

* The chief of Dun-Dealgan or Dundalk was Cuchulain, one of the Red 
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The chief man in knowledge to administer their ancient laws, 
The most hospitable man in entertaining the liteiati, 
He was chief warrior in defending the cantreds, 
The most victorious man in overwhelming their foes. 

The most willing to make peace, to preserve them from 

oppression. 
Their hundred-fold anguish that he has ceased to live ; 
In a wooden coffin their beloved is laid in the earth, 
Hugh O'Eourke, the lamented of the youthful maidens. 

Hugh the son of Brian was as a griffin in severe conflicts, 
Hugh the son of the chief of champions ; 
Hugh the son of Brian was a protection to armies, 
Hugh that caused havock, sickness and slaughter ! 

In aU the deeds he achieved in conflicts with his foes 
There was not a Hugh in exploits and victories, 
A Hugh like this Hugh but Hugh the son of Ainmire' 
Or the warrior Hugh the royal son of Feargna. 

Mounted on a sleek high-spirited steed 

His 4eeds were fierce and heroic. 

In pursuit of the foe actively and eagerly 

He was the regeneration of the chief of Dun-Dealgan.' 

When he rode in his slaughtering chariot, 
Or of Naise the powerful on his return from Alba, 
Or of Conall Cearnach the hand of victorious arms, 
Or of Ferdia who in combats was not vindictive.' 

Branch knights of Ulster at the commencement of the Christian era. He was 
the chief champion of the court of Emania, and leader of the Ulster forces 
riding in his war chariot in the Tsiin-bo-Cuailgne war. 

' Kaise was one of the three sons of Usnagh, whose history and death are 
given in the Transactions of the Gaelic Society, Dublin, 1808. Conall Cear- 
nach, or Conall the Victorious, was a eotemporary of Cuchulain, and also one 
of the Red Branch knights of Ulster. On his return with a prey from Con- 
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No Coj)|%AI ^Ad] IJA 1J-&0]lb clfiAf, 

Mo Oilill 'l^iotji) At) b]t)f)-Ke*^ bA|t-CAf ; 
No LuJAi^ IJktijA bob' A6bA caIujacc, 

No "Soil PA 95IAC A1J bATb Of bAlijttAi 

No CoijIaoc CAonj i)a ij-blAO|ce b-|:At)f) Ia5, 
No 'tj plAc Ofcu|t c|tobAC r|teAlit)A6, 
No 'pioijtj i)A B-'piAp AOtTjtijiAij 2lilbe, 
No 5lAr tJA DSbaI Urb leAijJn) Sb^I^be. 

)^llA]|t 2I08 AtJ C-f AO] 5AIJ AltjbFjOf, 

2llcfvortj ^]05&A A fi|o8b|t03 f A^pbe ; 

'S l^uAiit A njuiniijT) A h-Y]dr)r)-l]<>T ^Ailbe, 

'S A3 2loi)5Uf O5 ot) n)-B6|tj ij-Ai)pAi&. 

taaught he was pvirsued and overtaken by the Conacian forces, who slew hinl 
at a ford in Brefney, which was liamed from him Beal-atha-Conaill, or the 
pass ford of Conall, now known as Ballyconnell in the barony of Tullaghaw, 
county Cavan. Ferdia was a Domuonian champion of Connaught, who fought 
Cuchulain in single combat in the war of the Tain. Ferdia was the stronger 
and braver of the two warriors, but was treacherously slain by Cuchulain by 
the aid of his charioteer, who was a more powerful man than Ferdia's attendant, 
as described in the story of the Tain. The place where they fought was at a 
ford on a river, and was named from him Ath-Fetdia or the ford of Ferdia, 
which has been anglicised Atherdee and Ardee, now a town in the barony and 
county of Louth. Cuchulain lay ill a long time of the wounds inflicted on 
him by Ferdia in that combat, the description of which is very curious. 

' Conrai or Curigh, son of Daire, whose history is given by Keating, 
wherein it is stated that he had the power of transforming himself into another 
shape by magic. He was treacherously slain by Cuchulain in his own fortress, 
situate near the summit of Slieve Mis, between Tralee and Dingle, in the county 
of Kerry, still called Cathair Conrai. This was an ancient fort of Cyclopean 
masonry whose ruins are yet extant. 

A very interesting account of this ancient fortress has been published in No. 
30, of the Ulster Journal of Archseology by my valued friend John Windele, of 
Blair's Castle, Cork. OilioU Finn was monarch of Ireland some short time before 
the Christian era. Lughaidh Lamha appears to have been Lughaidh Lagha, 
who is recorded in the Annals, at A.D. 226, as a warrior. Goll Mac Morna, or 
the son of Morna, was general of the Fenian forces of Connaught in the third 
century. He was the bravest champion of all the Fians, and whenever a 
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Or of Conrai, the master of magic feats, [hair, 

Or of OilioU Finn, the melodious hero with the ringleted 
Or of Lughaidh Lamha of wondrous hravery, 
Or of Goll of the arms, the chief of chieftains.' 

Or of Conlaoch the mild, with the fine-haired tresses, 
Or of Oscur, the hero of conflicts and military arms, 
Or of Finn of the Fians, the only beloved of Ailve, 
Or of Glas of the fair hands, the husband of Sabia.* 

Hugh the chief without lack of knowledge. 
Got royal nurture in a delightful fairy palace ;' 
He received his military arms in the fair fortress of Dailve, 
And resided with Angus Oge at the stormy (or rutHed) 
Boyne. 

foreign invading hero challenged the best of the Fians to single combat, Goll 
was generally selected by Finn to oppose the foe. Some of those combats 
were carried on during seven days and seven nights, but invariably in the end 
the superior prowess of GoU would succeed in subduing his opponent, as we 
are informed by our Fenian legends. 

* Conlaoch was son of Cuchulain by a Grecian princess named Aita. See 
an account of this hero in Keating's Ireland, Haliday's Edition, p. 395, 
&c., and also in Miss Brooke's Reliques of Irish Poetry. Although Cuchullin 
fell in his 27th year, according to the Annalist Tigernach, yet it would seem 
that his son Conlaoch was old enough to contend with him in arms — at least 
by a poetical license. Oscur was the sou of Oisin, who fell in the battle of 
Gaura. (See vol. I. of our Transactions). Finn was Generalissimo or Eling of the 
Fenian forces ; and Ajlbhe or Ailve, his wife, was the daughter of Cormac, 
monarch of Ireland. See vol. III., Transactions, p. 300, &c. Glas was the 
husband of S^t^i^) or Sabia, the daughter of Qo^Ai) O5. See a curious and 
interesting piece entitled ConuiseAcc Sbilfibe Ti)5foi) eo5Ajp O15, p. 2. Pa 
X^ At) SA6b rii) bAS beAi» bo 5blAT rt)AC aoi) CljeAt^&A l)e*nttA&. 

s The last word in the second line (i"Aii)be) may be the name of a place or 
person. Scmbh was a King of Connaught who is mentioned in the Annals at 
A.D. 56, and by poetic license the Gen. might be made Sainbhe. In all our 
Indexes we do not find the name Dailbhe, which evidently was that of some 
ancient fort in which the fairies had an invisible palace, Aongus Oge, or the 
10 
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21 5-cf)oc TU-Bu|&b, 176 A 5-cfiu]T)r) ^oy CbAT"i'*t)> 
2I3 2t)]o8*Tt i)A 3-CI08 Yt)* Ti)-bTtAc ij-fteAlb-sUi) ; 

21 5-ClT^® 15* TJlOfCA fleATbAIIJ-JCAl 

'S AJ 2t)A1)A0^t) CAOlt) A 1J-6Ari)tt1t) aMaS. 

•Do ^UAITl Ajt^f A llOli)6A A1) AljA^b, 

21 n)eAf5 da Tuas bA ]*uacija lAb|tA, 
6a6otj, t^uil Si5i]t CO Tij^lif blAj- CAiijce,' 
Mo Cato bu]& p^ curijitA CAiTjsije. 

Ho 2lnjb|t6f t)A |*eA|tiij6tj A^TjgliS 
*t)o f r)&&tij p6 rft] iij]ij-f |tuc SeA^f a ; 

■C^ftlA 6'A bp^5 1*11) b'2lo6 ai) CA)T)in)f]" 
Neoc bo l^l be ^ile Ajuf i;eAlli*Aii), 

"pA b-pUA^lt T1JA|1 01)6]^ C0|t6lT) lAbnA]! ; 
2lV C]l6 t)A b(Vf ACA 3At) ArijltAf, 

pS cjiic pA^l 5A|trA 't siteATjncAi) ! 

Ba 3A15 bleAcc 't5*'7 fi^^ ■*T' co]llce, 
5ac tijAg 3Ar) T»At, 5AI) ^Tt, 3AT) AjibAjt ; 

©AfbAft CltUAC p^ bjmACA BeA]tbA, 

5*1) i:&ATi Aft ni^rSj S^i? 1*r5 ^r* ■o-lbuib. 

youthful, was another name tor Manannan Mac Lir after his decease. He was 
a merchant, and one of the first navigators of the west of Europe, according to 
Cormac's Glossary. " He was a famed Carthaginian merchant, who made the 
Isle of Mann his great depot : his real name is obscured in the glare of enchanted 
trnd fabulous story diffused around it, and he is called by the tale writers of 
old ?t)Ai)Ai)*p, tijAC liti, S^6e r)A cctiUAC, ' the man of Mann, the son of the 
Sea, the Genius of the Headlands.' " See Transactions of the Gaelic Society. 
His death, was but a change of existence to the realms of faery. He was 
ever a great friend to the Fians, whom he often aided in their difficulties. He 
had several places of abode all over Ireland. Another name of his was 
OJrbsean, and from this loc 0)1lbnq or Lough Corrib in the county Galway 
derived its appellation. 
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With the (chief of) Knockavoe, or at the round fort of Car- 
man, 
With Midir of clotha and well-shaped garments, 
In the Treasury of the mansions of white smooth stones, 
And with Mananan the mild at the delightful Emania.' 

Again he received his polish in the noble arts 
Amongst the learned men of the most erudite speech, 
Namely, Tuil Sigir,^ of sweet-toned language, 
Or Cato, who spoke in accordance with rules, 

Or Ambrose of the angelic sermons. 

He swam thrice the smooth waters (or river) of Seaghsa,' 

Up and down, through it and across it. 

On that account Hugh acquired this (famous) name. 

He acquired the titles of poet and philosopher. 

By which he gained the honour of a crown of laurel ; 

It is on account of his death, without a doubt. 

That the land of Fail (Ireland) is wailing and lamenting. 

The kine give no milk, the woods yield no fruit. 
The fields are unproductive, untilled, without corn ; 
There is a lack of stacks along the (river) Barrow, 
There is no grass in meads nor fish in the rivers. 

' Knock-Buidhhh, a celebrated fairy hill near Strabane, which obtained its 
name from Budhbh the Ked, a chief of the Danans. Carman is the ancient 
name of Wexford. Midhir or Midir, one of the four sons of the Dagda, a chief 
of the De Danans. The great Druidical remains at Beal-atha-Midhir, near 
Cork, are named from him. 

' Cujl SlSltt, qusere, Marcus Tullius Cicero. 

' Seaghais, which makes Seaghsa in the Gen., was the name of the Curlew 
mountains on the borders of Roscommon and Sligo. At the east end of it lies 
Lough Kay, into and out of which flow several rivers, among others at) bu|l, 
or the Boyle River. 
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5<vi) cuittrr), 5*t) ce6l, 5At) I6t), 5AIJ Isaijijca, 
5aij cuiittji), 5At) 6l, 5*1) l^eoil v'^ f AUtt)A|tt, 
5*0 cui]teA8 &'^65iiA& U1TT) ceACc i)a Satijoa, 
2lt) ceAcitA &ul &'eA5 cytfe rbfeAb a t)-At)iJi*njAcc, 

SsTteAb^Al t)A t)-&Ai7 Y feirbje ^AijijcAif, 
•DeAlb DA b-^UAC A5 buAi6iteA6 bArjijcitAcr, 
T^uAiti) Y fiotjjAl SAOice gAijtbe, 
2I5 tijeAfSA t)A b-cot)ij Y")* loi)5 p&'ij b-|;AiP5e. 

S&ibe foeAccA i)0 feACA yAv fAtb^iA, 
2lible cejTje i)a 3-c|tir|ii6 'yr)A fplATjrjCA, 
2I5 qAcc A]x m]]te Y^T* buile ^te c&i|ii)i5, 
2I1J 3J11A1) c|tuCAC 5At) itu^cpe 3AI) &eAU]tA. 

'Sa^ C-feAl-SA bfteAC-gCAl V) |:AlCCeA]t 1)A CA|tbAC, 

2lf Tij^Abu^AS b|t6io &Yl1^ t)A BA^bA ; 

pAlCflt) &05|tA 1)A ID-b05A|t nj-bAlbf A, 

C«i|ti& b6]b A 5-CI08 ijA tijeAijroAij. 

5ac beAitc, 5AC SDIoti), Ys*^ n)]Ar) ij-ArijfiA, 
t)bA |iAibe 2I0S CO TiO|v A5 \eAvn)a\r) ; 
Ba 8()k rbjApuib ^u|5e of IcAbpA^b, 

2I5 501& f]A1)fA A|* blAO^-CeAfC TDeATOAjtU]tD. 

Ba 8& rbiAtjA^b |:aoi8 ^eAiji^A, 
2lr) ce6l 5A018IAC, Y* T'lf t)A 3All-f>o]|ir ; 
Ba rb]Ai) &'0'RuA|tc bUAijcA feAtjCAjf, 
Bbeic 8A Iua8 ite fUA8 5At) ^eAiibAf. 

' Samhain, Genitive Samhna, a Druidical festival which tooli place on the eve 
of November or Hallowe'en, when a fire was regularly kindled called the fire 
of peace (TAii) re)t)e). The fires which are kindled in many parts of Scotland 
on Hallowe'en, are the remains of this ancient superstition. See Armstrong's 
Gaelic Dictionary. 
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There are no feasts, no music, no provisions, no ales, 
No goblets, no drinking, no meat, no fat beef. 
No general iuvitations on the coming (festival) of Samhain.' 
The cattle are dying through the intenseness of grief. 

The screeching of birds and the subdued cries, 
The appearance of spectres which alarm the females, 
The moaning and roaring of the stormy winds, 
Which toss the waves and the ships at sea. 

The falling of snow and freezing in summer, 
Flashes of lightning, forked and sheeted ; 
Shoot wildly and madly with thunder. 
The sun is deformed and yields no heat or light. 

And the bright-faced moon is not seen in her chariot, 
Which increases the grief of the people of Banba (Ireland) ; 
Sorrowful contemplations are those deaf and dumb sights, 
On the minds they are imprinted. 

Every noble undertaking, act and resolution, 

Hugh pursued with even perseverance ; 

It was amongst his pleasures to ponder over books. 

Abstracting agreeable knowledge from obstruse manuscripts. 

Among his delights were melodious songs, 
Irish music, and then lively foreign tunes ; 
The O'Rourke took delight in historic poems, 
To be recited by a sweet-toned bard.' 

* Sao} means a person eminent or distinguished in any line, as t^oj citAbAjS 
i)A i)-5Aoi&eAl, the most pious of the Irish ; r^oi feAijcAfiA A5ur ^m bftijA, 
a man learned in history and pare poetry ; r^oi c]i)i)veA&nA, an experienced 
(or distinguished) general (i.e., head or khan of an army) ; X^o] le l]eAlA6AiQ 
1)1 reAijcur, I i)-SAi) A5Ur bl leisiopij, a man eminent in the arts of history, 
poetry and literature. Saoi, in its more archaic form of Saige, has been found 
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'S & 6^ ol Af cuACA Ai|t5ib ; 

)r)* tft03 CAori) A]t If aij tijATtrtjOT|t. 

Ba 8& rbiAT) bAoige &Ai8b|te, 

C)o cu|t |te buAb f i»A|* a fAi&bpeAf ; 

Ba 6l\, b&Af A^b e]be CA]titijocc, 

'S ttjAo^t) bo 8*^1 Ajt roo^lb ']• A^jt IcATjbAib. 

Cetera desunt. 

in an ancient Ogham inscription discovered in the crypt of a Bath at Rath a 
teotane or Burnfort, near Mourne Abbey in the vicinity of Mallow in the 
county of Cork. For the interpretation of this inscription, as rendered by 
the late Rev. Mathew Horgan, the venerable P.P. of Blarney, the Editor does 
not, of course, hold himself in any way responsible, and offers no opinion upon 
it. The subject will be found, by those interested in such subjects, fully dis- 
cussed in the Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society for 1851, 
in papers contributed by the Eev. Dr. Charles Graves of Dublin, and John 
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Amongst his delights was the wine of France, 

Which he drank out of goblets of silver, 

In his handsome palace which seemed as of marble. 

It was his delight to bestow on the poor 

Cattle, to enable them to become wealthy ; 

It was among his customs to clothe the indigent, 

And to distribute goods amongst women and children. 

Cetera desunt. 

Windele of Cork. The conclusion derivable from it particularly exhibits the 
necessity of caution in dealing with inscriptions like these, whose antique, 
if not obsolete, dialect is rendered still more difficult by the probable practice 
of abbreviation, and the use of initial letters for syllabic purposes. If we 
might accept Mr. Horgan's reading, the word Saige, equivalent to Sam, is 
cognate with the Latin sagax, the Scandinavian saga, and the English sage, and 
is found in the compound term sag-art, a priest. 
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No. 11. 

EO ROSA OB YEW TREE OF ROSS. 

Eo-kosa, ot the yew tree of Roesa, is described in O'Flaherty's Ogj-gia, Vol. 
II., pp. 207, 208, aa follows :— 

" On the birth day of Conn of the hundred battles (in the second century) 
tnany phenomena happened. Lugad O'Clery, in his civil dispute with Teige 
Mac Daire, quoting the authority of Arne Fingin, has exhibited these won- 
ders in the following lines : — 

" Bo Cbopij I)] njir&e a ii)A0)6eAii), 
a con)AO)ij A)t\ ctlfoc i)5Aoi8eAl j 
Cui5 pttfoiijti6]b 50 pottc CeAnjttA, 
Bo ^'^0^ o\Bi.e A 3e]i)eAiijnA. 

'S Ai) oiSce cfeAbijA fio cloT, 
Ifein) tooine 'ija t:i:Ai5C)&e 'i) c.joijnjAr < 
1r I6ltij CbonjAjn r)A rcit) Stioc, 
Ir SA loc un^ loc HeACAc. 

CtlAob Baiciij, ir CriAob ?t)u5t)A, 
1r CfiAob Uirijig couAr cunjt^A ; 
bile CotvcAjij, Co RorA, 
^\i\ot 1-A1J oi&ce ceABijA ro." 

" To Conn's great fame for ever let me tell 
His obligations on green Erin's clime ; 
Five spacious roads to Temor'a royal seat 
Were first discovered on his famed birth-night. 

On the same night, as old tradition tells. 

Burst forth the Boyne, that copious sacred flood, 

As did the bason of the three great streams (Suir, Kore and Barrow,) 

And two lakes more, beside Lough-Neagh so famed. 

And Dathin's branch, and Mughna's sacred bough, 
And Uianeach's tree of copious rich produce, 
The trunk of Tortan, and the Yew of Ross, 
Were on this night first known to rise in air." 

" These trees flourished in the highest bloom among the other trees of Ire- 
land, and their fall is described after this manner by writers in the social reign 
of the sons of Aidh Slaine, in the year of Christ 665. Eo Rossa was the yew 
tree, and fell to the east of Drumbar. Craobh-Dathin, the ash, giving its 
name to a country in Westmeath, and by its fall towards the south of Carn- 
ochtair-bile, killed the poet Dathin (.query, Druid or priest of the tree). Eo- 
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Magna, the oak, fell on the plain Moy-Ailbe (near old Leighlin, Co. Carlow), 
to the south, towards Cairthe-crainn-beodha. Bile-Tortan, the ash, fell to 
the north-west, towards Cill-Iaohtair-thire ; and Craobh-Uisnigh, an ash tree 
in Westrteath, fell to the north towards Granard in Carbry, in the county of 
Longford." 

We may infer from the passage in the text that the yew and the holly were 
probably the only two trees of the evergreen class that were known in Ireland 
at the time of writing this work. And we are informed by Dalian's poem, 
given hereafter, that the shield of Hugh, king of Oirgiall, was made of the 
wood of Eo-Bosa, or the yew tree of Koss, which is here alluded to, and that 
it was Eohy the Druid that made the shield. It appears then that the Eo Eosa 
was a sacred tree at which the Druids performed their religious ceremonies, 
and this opinion is in » great measure strengthened by another passage in 
Dalian's poem, viz., that " Tolgne was the Druidio priest of Crann Greme," or 
the Tree dedicated to Grian, who seems to have been a princess of some cele- 
brity, as several places in Ireland are said to have derived their names from 
her ; for instance, Lopgh Greine in the pariah of Fealde, county Clare, so cele- 
brated by t)lil«i) V)AC 2t)eAi)n)0A, or Bryan Merryman's poem of Ciiltic At) 
n}eo6Ai) oi6ce, is believed to have received its name from the circumstance of 
this lady having been drowned in that lake according to the Book of Leacan. 
Now the question arises whether this lady Grian, who might have been a sun- 
worshipper, got her name from Grian, the sun, or that the great luminary itself, 
which is known by no other name in Irish to the present day, derived its ap- 
pellation of Grian from this princess. There are many places and districts in 
Ireland named Grians and GriaTums, and have been so called undoubtedly from 
being sunny places, or places favoured by the sun. 

We also glean from Dalian's poem that the shield of Hugh was elastic, that 
it bore a high polish reflecting a glare of light, that the wood was durable, that 
the tree from which it was made bore berries, and that the wood in its polished 
state was of various colours, which, as well as being a religious tree, along with 
other peculiarities closely correspond with the following description of the yew 
in our own times : — " The yew tree becomes round-headed when it has at- 
tained its utmost growth, and incipient decay in its topmost branches marks 
the period when it has passed maturity, a condition it frequently does not 
arrive at before several centuries have been numbered. Numerous nearly 
horizontal branches spring from within a very short distance of the ground ; 
these annually elongate, and at length cover with their umbrageous spray a 
large space of ground. The trunk and larger branches are covered with a thin 
bark of a rich reddish brown colour. The flowers are solitary, some pale brown, 
and others green. The fruit when ripe consists of a, scarlet berry, very sweet 
to the taste. The yew is indigenous to the British isles, growing naturally in 
various parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and particularly affecting 
rocky and mountainous wooded districts, advancing to as high a range as 
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twelve hundred feet. It is seldom found growing in large masses together, 
but usually solitary or intermingled with other trees. The yew is long in at- 
taining maturity, and many centuries frequently elapse before it shows any 
symptoms of decay, a fact we learn from the records of celebrated trees now 
extinct, as well from others still in existence, and whose history can be traced 
for upwards of one thousand years.'' 

" In medieval times the yew tree furnished that formidable weapon the long 
bow, so destructive in the powerful and skilful grasp of the English archer. 
The yew has been frequently found growing in churchyards, where many of 
our most venerable and celebrated specimens are still to be seen. It is one of 
the most beautiful evergreens we possess, combining beauty of appearance 
with other valuable properties, such as a temperament hardy enough to brave 
our most inclement seasons, and extraordinary longevity. The yew and the 
oak tree are the longest in attaining maturity. As to the frequent occurrence 
of the yew tree in churchyards, the following opinion, from among many, is 
given as the most probable origin of the custom, viz., that there is little or no 
doubt but that the yew trees existed in places of Druidical worship previous 
to the erection of Christian churches upon the same sites; and that churches 
were more frequently built in yew groves or near old yew trees, than that 
yew trees were planted in the churchyards after the churches were built. Mr. 
Bowman also observes, — ' It seems most natural and simple to believe that, 
being indisputably indigenous, and being, from its perennial verdure, its lon- 
gevity, and the durability of its wood, at once an emblem and a specimen of 
immortality, its branches would be employed by our pagan ancestors, on their 
first arrival here, as the best substitute for the cypress, to deck the graves of 
the dead and for other sacred purposes. As it is the policy of innovators in 
religion to avoid unnecessary interference with matters not essential, these, 
with many other customs of heathen origin, would be retained and engrafted 
on Christianity on its first introduction." 

" The wood of the yew possess qualities of first-rate excellence, being not 
only hard, compact, of a fine and close grain, and elastic, but susceptible of a 
very high polish, and almost incorruptible. The colour of the matured wood 
is peculiarly rich, varying from shades of the finest orange red to the deepest 
brown, and near the root and at the ramification of the branches it is marbled 
and veined in a way surpassed by few of the finest foreign cabinet woods ; the 
sap wood, also, which is white and of a firm and hard texture, may be worked 
up with the other kind, and thus add to the numerous shades of colour it 
Exhibits. It is one of the most valuable among European trees for cabinet 
purposes, such as small tables, work-boxes, &c.. It has an extraordinary 
power of resisting decay and corruption, particularly in a manufactured and 
polished state." Dalian's description is very similar to that given in this 
paragraph. 

There are various opinions regarding the Irish yew tree, which some say is 
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a different species from the English and Scotch yew ; that unlike the English, 
whose branches shoot out horizontally, those of the Irish grow up straight, 
and that the tree is in the form of a cone. It is also said that the Irish species 
was supposed to have been extinct, but was discovered some years ago, by the 
JSarl of Ennlskillen, growing in its natural state on the banks of Lough Erne. 
It has been transplanted and propagated by his Lordship, and from that cir- 
cumstance it is now known as the Florence Court yew. 

Besides the four trees which are said to have grown up on the birth-night of 
the monarch Conn in the second century, and the other tree called Fidh Sidh- 
eang, or the Holly, mentioned in the text, we are informed by our chronicles 
that there existed In ancient times many remarkable trees in various parts of 
Ireland, and that from several of them places and districts got their appellations. 
As for instance Magk-Bih, or the plain of the tree, the Irish name of Moville 
in the county of Down, and also of Moville in the county of Donegal. Magh-Eo 
or Magh n-Eo, i.e., the plain of the yew tree or yew trees, now Mayo in Con- 
naught. Bile-Mugh-Adhair, or the tree of the plain of Adhair, a Firbolg chief, 
was a remarkable tree in the parish of Clooney, county Clare, at which the Dal- 
cassian princes, namely, the O'Briens, were inaugurated kings of Thomond. 
Craebh-Tulcha, the Tree of the Mound, was a wide-spreading tree at Creeve, 
near Glenavy, in the barony of Massareene, county of Antrim, under which 
the kings of Ulidia were inaugurated. Ittbhar-chinn-tragha, or the yew tree at 
the head of the strand, extant in the time of St. Patrick, is the Irish name 
of Newry, and Newry is the anglicised version of Iiibhar, the yew tree. 

Cormac Mac CuUenan, Archbishop of Cashel and King of Munster in the 
tenth century, derives the word juBati, yew, in his Glossary, from eo, perpetual 
(green) and bAttTt, top, l.e., evergreen top or head. It may be observed that 
the yew tree is at present more generally known in Ireland by the name of palm 
than it is by its real name, in consequence of being used as a substitute for that 
tree on Palm Stmday. In Wales that day is called Flowering Swnday, because 
the friends of the departed strew the graves of the deceased, in the various 
burial places, with the choicest flowers and evergreens of the season through- 
out the whole of the principality. 

The Holly is an ornamental tree and has a beautiful appearance in the 
forest. When Gobaun Saer's son asked his father what was the best wood in 
the forest, the father replied in these words : — 

" ?ln cu]leAi)ii CAO]t) peAbAr ija coiUe," 
The close-grained Holly the choice of the wood. 

We are all acquainted with the decorating of houses with branches of the 
Holly at Christmas, which had its origin after this manner : — 

The hoUy was dedicated to Saturn, and the celebration of the festival of 
that god being held in December, the Romans decorated their houses with its 
branches : and the early Christians, to avoid persecution, continued the prac- 
tice of adorning their houses with holly when they held their own festival of 
Christmas ; and hence its use in modern times. 
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No. III. 

THE ORIGIN OK THE HARP. 

Eohy O'Floinn, one of the chief Bards of Erin in the tenth century, states 
in his poem of fifty stanzas on the creation of the world, and the names and 
ages of the patriarchs, that : — 

Two sons had Lamech, who were heroes of power, 

Their names were Jubal and Tubal- cain ; 

Jubal invented the musical harp, 

And Tubal-cain was the first smith. 

See the original account in Genesis, chapter IV. 

The story about the origin of the harp among the Greeks and Romans is to 
the following effect : — 

At one time that Mercury returned home from his ramblings, he found 
the shell of a tortoise at the mouth of his cave ; he took it up, and tied seven 
strings of gut over the mouth of the shell, and played on it with his fingers. 
It appears that Mercury was born a thief, and having stolen some cattle one 
day from Apollo, that deity pursued and detected him ; whereupon Mercury, as 
a cunning rogue, began to play on his Testudo, and Apollo was so charmed 
with his music, that he forgave the robber. The god coveted this shell, and, 
in exchange, he gave Mercury the Caduceus ; and Apollo being the god of Music, 
it is said that the Testudo was the origin of the lute, harp, guitar, and all 
other stringed musical instruments. 

Now Marvan's story is every whit as good as that about Mercury, and of 
the two somewhat more plausible ; but it is to be regretted that he forgot to 
tell us more accurately who Macuel son of Midnel was, and whereabouts his 
sea of Camas lay, for of the latter we can only give a conjecture, and suppose 
it to be some part of the Mediterranean, the Euxine, or the sea of Azoff. 

It seems that the harp was brought into Ireland at a very remote period. 
We are informed by the Books of Leacan and Ballymote, that the names of 
the three harpers of the Tuath-De-Danans were Ceol, \)\vf>, A^ax Ce|&biijb, 
that is, Music, Melody, and Harmony of chords. This colony was in possession 
of Erin when the Milesians landed in this country from Spain, and we are in- 
formed that they also brought a harper with them from that country. 

Under the year A.M. 3648 Keating gives us an amusing story about a harper 
who lived in Erin at that period. " Crattiny, (he states) the harper, an emi- 
nent musician, proceeded to Gaul at that time with an ode composed by a prin- 
cess, who had fallen in love with Laura Lyngshy, who was then residing in 
that country (in exile). Craftiny, upon his arrival in Gaul, and coming into 
the presence of Laura Lyngshy, plays an enchanting air upon his harp, which 
he accompanies with the ode," &c. 
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" It is also related of the same Laura (who afterwards became monarch of 
Ireland), that his ears resembled those of a horse, wherefore every person who 
cut his hair, was instantly put to death, that none might know of this defect. 
It was customary with the king to have himself shaved annually, from the 
ears downwards. Lots were cast to determine who should perform this service, 
because each person so employed was put to death. The lot, however, once 
fell upon the only son of an aged widow, that lived near the royal residence ; 
who, upon hearing it, repaired to the king, and besought him not to put her 
only sou to death, inasmuch as that she had no other issue. The prince pro- 
mised the youth should not be put to death, provided that he would keep secret 
what he was about to see, and never disclose it to any one till the hour of his 
death. After the youth had shaved the king, the secret so operated upon him, 
that he became very sick, and no medicine had effect upon him. In this state 
he remained a considerable time, until a learned Druid came to visit him, who 
told his mother that a secret was the cause of his distemper, and that, until 
he disclosed it to something, he would not recover health. He desired him, 
as he was under obligation not to discover it to any person, to go unto the 
meeting of four roads, and turn unto the right, and to salute the first tree he 
should meet, and to divulge his secret to it. The first tree he met was a large 
willow, to which he made his discovery, and immediately the sickness that so 
much oppressed him vanished, and he was perfectly well upon his retiu-n to 
his mother's house. It happened shortly after, that Craftiny broke his harp, 
and went to look for materials for another, and by chance made choice of the 
very willow, to which the widow's son had divulged his secret, and from it 
made a harp, which, when made and strung, and played upon by Craftiny, 
was conceived, by every person who heard it, to say — 

'Oba clUAir CApAlll Ap. lAbttA loilJSreAC,' 
Two ears of a horse hath Lavra Loingseach. 

and, as often as played upon, produced the same sounds." 

This is another version of the classic legend of Midas. 

Keating adds that he conceives this to be rather a romantic tale, than gen- 
uine history. But it tells us this much, that the belief was, when the story was 
first told, that the harp was well known in this country so far back as the time 
of Lavra Lyngshy. It also records the remarkable fact that the ancient harp 
makers considered the willow to be the best wood for making a harp from ; 
and it is curious enough, as a confirmation of this opinion, that the harp in 
the Museum of Trinity College, Dublin, generally but erroneously called Brian 
Boru's Harp, which is now the oldest instrument of that kind in Ireland and 
probably in Europe, is made of the wood of the willow or sallow, as stated by 
Bunting in his Dissertation on the Harp. 

The harp and harpers are mentioned in many of our MSS., and are referred 
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to at various periods of our history. The following extracts from Colgan are 
curious and amusing : — 

" Ipse Rex Mumeniae ^ngussins cytharistaa habuit optimos, qui dulciter 
coram eo acta heroum in carmine citharizantes canebant : qui aliquando ambu- 
lantes in plebe, quae dicitur Muscrya Thire, quse est in regione Mumenise, occisi 
sunt ab inimicis suis, et corpora eorum abscondita sunt in quodam stagno in 
deserto : (qxiia pax firma erat in Mumenia in regno ^ngussii,) et suspensa sunt 
cytharse erorum in quadam arbore super ripam stagni. Et Rex ^ngussius 
contristatus est, nesciena quid illis accidit : Et sciens S. Kieranum plenum spiritu 
prophetise, venit ad eum, ut seiret quid suis Cytharistis accidit. Factus enim 
Christianus noluit interrogare Magos aive Aruspices. Et ait S. Kieranus Regi ; 
Cytharistse tui, Domine Rex, occisi sunt occulte et occultata sunt corpora eorum 
in stagno, et cytharse eorum suspenduntur in arbore imminente stagno Vir 
autem sanctus Kieranus rogatus a Rege venit cum eo ad stagnum et jejunavit ibi 
illo die ; expletoque jejuuio, aqua in stagno arefacto non apparuit, et videntes 
corpora in profundo sicci laci, pervenit S. Kieranus ad ea, coram Rege et om- 
nibus, rogans scilicet in virtute Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti, quasi de gravi 
somno illico suscitavit eos : et illi scilicet nuraero septem erant, et per totum 
mensem occisi mersi erant sub aqua, et resurgentes statim cytharas suas 
acceperunt, et cecinernnt duloia carmina turbis coram Rege et Episcopo, ita ut 
prse Euavitate musicse multi ibi dormirent homines, et cum cseteris ipsi gloriam 
dedernnt. Stagnum autem in quo submersi sunt, vacuum est ab illo die usque 
hodie sine aqua, sed tamen adhuc nomen stagni vocatur Loch na CruUireadh, 
quod latine sonat stagnum Cytharedorum." — Life of St. Kieran in Colgan's 
A. SS., p. 460. 

" He, ^ngus, king of Munster, had most excellent harpers, who, while they 
played on their harps in his presence, sang sweetly the deeds of heroes in their 
lays. They, whilst travelling some time ago in a country called Musciya 
Thire,* which is in the territory of Munster, were killed by their enemies, and 
their bodies were hidden in a lake in a desert (because there was perfect peace 
in Munster in the kingdom of iEngus) ; and their harps were hung on a certain 
tree over the bank of the lake. And king .fflngus was grieved, not knowing 
what happened them : and understanding that St. Kieran (Abbot of Clonraac- 
nois, died A.D. 548) was full of the spirit of prophecy, he came to him that 
he might learn what befell his harpers. For having been made a Christian he 
was unwilling to consult the Magicians and Diviners (Druids). And St. Kieran 
said to the king ; thy harpers. My Lord King, have been secretly murdered, 
and their bodies are concealed in a lake, and their harps are suspended on a 

« 
[» Muscraighe Thire was the ancient name of the country now comprised in tlie 

two baronies of Ormond in the county Tipperaiy, and is said to have received that appel- 
lation from Cairbre Muse, son of the king of Meath, a famous Bard, on whom it was con- 
ferred by Fiacha Muilleathan, king of Munster in the third century, as a reward for his 
poems.] 
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tree overhanging the lake. Saint Kieran, however, being requested by the 
king, came with him to the lake, fasted there that day, and at the conclusion 
of the fasting no water appeared in the dried up lake, and seeing the bodies at 
the bottom of the dried lake, St. Kieran came to them, in the presence of the 
king and all, and fervently praying by the power of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, he caused them to awake as it were from that profound 
sleep: they were, indeed, seven in number, and for the space of a whole 
month had lain killed and submerged under the water ; and rising up in- 
stantly they took their harps and played charming times to the crowds in the 
presence of the King and Bishop, so that by the exceeding sweetness of the 
music many of the people there were lulled to sleep, and they along with the 
others glorified. The lake, however, in which they were submerged has been 
without water in it since that day till the present time, notwithstanding which 
the place has still been called Loch na Cmitireadh, which in Latin means the 
Lake of the Harpers." 

St. Brigid (Abbess of Kildare in the sixth century) proceeded to Magh Cliach 
(in Campo Cliach) to liberate a man there in chains, " et intravit domum re^s 
et non invenit Begem in domo sua ; sed amici ejus erant in ea, id est vir qui 
nutrivit Eegem in domo sua, et filii. Et vidit Brigida Citharas in domo j et 
dixit ; citharizate nobis citharis vestris. Eesponderunt amici Regis ; non sunt 
nunc citharistse in domo hac, sed exierunt in viam. Tunc alius vir, qui erat 
cum comitibus S. Brigidse joculoso verbo amicis dixit ; vosmetipsi citharizate 
nobis ; et benedicat S. Brigida manus vestras, ut positis complere, quod ilia 
praecipit vobis, et obedite ejus vool. Dixeruntque amici Regis; faciamus, be- 
nedicat nos S. Brigida. Tunc arrlpuerunt citharas, et modulantur rudes cytha- 
ristse. Tunc venit Rex ad domum suam ; et audivit vocem carmrnis, et dixit ; 
quis facit hoc carmen. Eespondit ei unus ; nutritius tuus et nutrix tua cum 
filiis suis jubente illis Brigida. Intravit Eex in domum suam et postulavit 
benedici a Brigida. Dixitque ei Brigida; tu vicissim dimitte mihi virum 
vinctum. Tunc Eex gratis donavit ei vinctum. Amici vero Regis fuerunt 
cytharistse usque ad diem mortis suse, et semen eorum per multa tempora Re- 
gibus venerabiles fuerunt." Tertia Vita S. Brigidae. Trias Thaumaturga, 
Cap. 76, p. 536-7. The same incident is again given with little variation 
in the Fourth Life, Cap. 50, p. 557. 

" St. Brigid proceeded to Magh Cliach (in the county Limerick) to liberate 
a man there in chains, and she went into the king's house, and did not find 
the king in his house, but his friends were in it, namely, the man who nour- 
ished the king (Steward) and some youths. And Brigid saw harps in the 
house, and she said : — ' Play for us on your harps.' The king's friends replied 
that the harpers were not in the house ; that they had gone out into the high- 
way. Then another man, who was of the company of St. Brigid, said in a 
jocular manner to the (king's) friends :—' Play yourselves on the harps for 
ua, and St. Brigid will so bless rour hands that you will be able to perform ; 
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whatever she shall order you to do obey her words.' And the king's friends 
said, ' we shall do so ; let St. Brigid bless us.' Then they seized the harps 
and the untaught harpers played. The king having returned to his house 
heard the voice of song, and he said, ' who makes this music ?' A person an- 
swered him, ' your steward and your nurse as well as her youths, in accordance 
with the Instructions of Brigid.' The king having entered his house he en- 
treated a blessing from Brigid. ' Do thou, in return, release unto me the man 
in chains' (said Brigid). Then the king gave the captive to her freely. The 
king's friends continued to be harpers till the day of their deaths ; and their 
descendants for many ages were loyal to their kings." 

The harp is mentioned in the poems ascribed to St. Columba ; and Dalian 
Forgaill alludes to the harp in his poem on the death of that saint, which is 
quoted in the Annals of the Four Masters, as may be seen in the note on St. 
Columba in this volume. In the same Annals, at A.D. 1369, is recorded that 
" John Mac Egan, and Gilbert O'Barden, the two most famous harpers of Con- 
maicne (now the county Leitrim) died." In Dr. Petrie's account of Tara, in 
the description of Teach Miodhchuaria, a seat is assigned to the CruUiridh or 
harpers in the great Hall ; and who has not heard of — 

" The harp that once through Tara's halls. 
The soul of music shed." 

It is believed that the harp was used as the Royal Arms of Ireland from a 
very early period, and that on the expiration of the monarchy it still continued 
as the national arms. Oisin, in one of his poems, gives a description of the 
standards of the Fians, which were sixteen in number, and the various devices 
which they bore. Among those were the mountain ash in full bloom ; the 
evergreen yew tree was the device on Dermod's colours ; a piper with his bag- 
pipes on the colours of Goll the son of Morna; there were on the others, 
shields, spears, hounds, the deer, the furze shrub, &c. The harp, however, is 
not given, which shows it had been the device on the royal standard, and the 
poem is descriptive of the march of the Fenian forces against those of the 
monarch. This poem is contained in a manuscript of the fourteenth century. 
The Irish harp Is used as the national arms on the Map of Ireland appended 
to the State Papers, vol. II., and executed in the year 1567. The harp also 
appeared on the coins of Henry VIII. more than thirty years previous to that 
time. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, or Gerald Barry, a Welshman, who came to Ireland 
towards the close of the twelfth century, gives the following testimony on the 
Irish harp ; — 

It is in musical instruments alone that the industry of this nation has 
attained a laudable degree of refinement, surpassing immeasiirably the skill 
of all other nations. Bold and rapid, yet sweet and agreeable, the notes 
of the Irish harp are quite unlike the slow and drawling melody of the British 
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instruments, to which we are accustomed. It is amazing how correct musical 
time can be observed in so bold and hurried sweeping of the fingers ; and how, 
amid all those quavers and the mazy multitude of chords, the master-hand 
combines this sweet rapidity, this uneven smoothness, this discordant concord, 
into a flowing strain of harmonious melody, whether the chords sounding in 
unison be the diatesseron or the diapente, &c." Dr. Kelly, in his translation 
of Cambrensis Eversus, vol. I., p. 309, has added these remarks : — " This tes- 
timony is of some value, as Guraldus studied some years at Paris, and visited 
Rome three times, having taken his route once at least through the Low Coun- 
tries and Germany. ' Scotland and Wales,' says Cambrensis, ' endeavoured to 
perfect themselves in the musical schools of Ireland ; and some were beginning 
to think that Scotland had already surpassed her master.' " 

Stanihnrst mentions the presence of the Harp at festivals. " Inter cenandum 
adest citharista, occulis ssepe captus, musicis minime erudituo, qui chordarum 
pulsu (sunt autem ex f erreis aut seneis fills, non ex nervis ut alibi fit, contextae) 
aniraos accumbentium relaxat. Kon plectro aliquo, sed aduncis unguibus so- 
num elicit." De rebus in Hibernia gestis, Antwerp, 1584, 

" A Harper attends at the feasts (of the Irish) ; he is often blind, and by no 
means skilled in music, who, by sounding the chords, (which, however, are 
made of steel or brass, and not of gut as elsewhere used) soothes the minds of 
the reclining company. It is by (his) crooked nails be sounds the chords, and 
not by any other plectrum," 

The remainder of the article in Stanihnrst about the Irish harpers is in his 
.usual abusive style of every thing Irish, and we shall not, therefore, trouble the 
reader with it. But notwithstanding the nnskilfulness in music which he as- 
cribes to the blind harpers, it is a curious fact that those who assembled from 
various parts of Ireland at Belfast in the year 1792, all played the same airs 
similarly, without the slightest variation, just as if every one of them had 
learned to play the tunes from a printed edition of the entire music. They, 
however, had various names for many of the airs, according to the different 
songs composed to them, yet the music remained unaltered, being, as it were, 
daguerotyped on their minds. 

Fuller, in his History of the Holy War, Book v. c. 23, says :^" Yea we 
may well think, that all the concert of Christendom in this war could have 
made no music if the Irish Harp had been wanting.'' It is stated in Hanmer's 
Chronicle, p. 197, that about A.D. 1098, Griffith ap Conaa, Prince of Wales, 
who had resided a long time in Ireland, brought over with him to Wales " di- 
vers cujining musicians, who devised in manner all the instrumental music 
upon the Harp and Growth that is there used, and made laws of minstrelsy to 
retain the musicians indue order." So, as Bunting states, "the Welsh, as 
is well known, had their musical canon regulated by Irish Harpers, about 
A.D. 1100." 

Galilei, an Italian, writing abo»t the middle of the sixteenth century, sayi 
11 
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of the Irish Harp. " This most ancient instrument was brought to us from 
Ireland, as Dante (bom A.D. 1265,") says, where they are excellently made and 
in great numbers, the inhabitants of that island having practised on it for 
many and many ages. The harps which this people use are considerably 
larger than ours, and hare generally the strings of brass, and a few of steel 
for the highest notes, as in the Clavichord. I had, a few months since, by the 
civility of an Irish gentleman, an opportunity of seeing one of their harps, 
and, after having minutely examined the arrangement of its strings, I found 
it was the same which, with double the number, was introduced into Italy a 
few years ago." " The Italian harp (says Bunting) had 58 strings, being 
double the number of those of the Irish harp. Thirty is the number of holes 
for strings in the sound board of the so called Brian Boru's harp in Trinity 
College ; and all the harps of the last century were strung with thirty strings, 
having a compass from C. to D. in alt, comprising the tunes included between 
the highest pitch of the female voice and the lowest of the male, being the 
natural limits within which to construct the scale of an instrument intended 
to accompany vocal performances." 

" In the year 1792 (says Bunting) a number of gentlemen in Belfast issued 
an invitation to all the harpers of Ireland to assemble in tha(t town to compete 
for prizes. Ten harpers attended on the occasion, among whom were Arthur 
O'Neill, Charles Fanning, and Denis Hempson. Hempson, who realised the 
antique picture drawn by Cambrensis and Galilei, for he played with long 
crooked nails, and, in his performance, the Unhling of the small wires Wider the 
deep notes of the bass was peculiarly thrilling, took the attention of the Editor 
with a degree which he never can forget. He was the only one who played 
the very old — the aboriginal — music of the country ; and this he did in a style 
of such finished excellence as persuaded the Editor that the praises of the old 
Irish harp in Cambrensis, Fuller, and others, instead of being, as the detractors 
of the country are fond of asserting, ill-considered and indiscriminate, were in 
reality no more than a just tribute to that admirable instrument and its then 
professors." 

The Tiompan. Bunting gives an accovmt of this instrument at p. 56 of his 
Dissertation as follows : — " The Bishop of St. David's states that the Irish 
took delight in two instruments, the harp and tympanum ; while the Scotch 
used three, the harp, tympanum, and bagpipe. As to the tympanum, which 
has generally been supposed to be a drum. Dr. O'Connor (in his Cat. of Stowe 
MSS., vol. I., p. 147) adduces an Irish poem, ' certainly composed before the 
destruction of the Irish monarchy by the invasion of the Danes,' in which the 
harperUs directed to mind his Ondt or harp, and the minstrel the strings of 
his THompem, or his Tiompan of strings : whence it seems evident, as the learned 
writer shows, that this instrument -was a species of lute or gittern ; for, in a 
passage of Suetonius, descriptive of a Gaul playing on it, it is further charac- 
terized as being round, and played on with the fingers ; and it appears also 
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from Ovid, to have been covered with skin, — in a word, an instrument in all 
respects resembling a South Sea islander's guitar. It is not probable, however, 
that so trifling an instrument could have had much influence on the music of 
a people possessing the harp." 

This musical instrument is also mentioned in the story of the sons of Us- 
nach. Ro eittse Ai) Aer cju)!, oiltl:ioe&, acat eU&i)A, bo feinii) a ccriu)ce&4 
ceolbjijne CAeinc&ftACA, ACAf A ccjoii)p«vi)A CAictjetijACA cAi6u|tte. " Then 
arose their professors of music, and harmony, and poetry, to sound their me- 
lodious harps of sweet strings, and their bright, splendid tympans."— rAeop/ii- 
liis O^Flanagtm- 

As already stated, a family name originated with this profession. They have 
been designated by the tribe name CUqi) n^e At) TiompAijAis, or the Clan of 
the Timpanist. They are very numerous, and many of them highly respect- 
able. We were intimately acquainted with Se'A^Ai} t)*i) St)Ac A C)on)p;8vi)Ajg, 
who was well versed in the history of Ireland, and was one of the best Irish 
scholars of the province of Connaught. On one occasion that he visited 
Dublin he heard a musical instrument played in the street, when he exclaimed 
to his companion, who had travelled Ireland all over in search of Irish music, 
— n' ^ Ai) Z.ion)p'Ai), there is the Timpaa ; its figure and music were familiar to 
both of them. This instrument is in the shape of a thick violin, played at one 
end by the fingers of the left hand, and at the thick end a rotatory handle is 
turned by the right. It is called the Sote, biit is more generally known by 
the euphonious appellation of Hurdy Gurdy. Its music is rather noisy ; and 
this fact would go to prove Marvan's statement, " that no saint ever performed 
on it." It was the instrument for playing jigs and lively tunes, and went out 
of use on the introduction of the violin. The Cruit or Clarsach, however, 
still continued to be the favorite instrument. Ladies, ecclesiastics, the nobility 
and gentry, played on it ; and it has been stated that no gentleman, even so 
late as two hundred years ago, was considered to be sufiiciently accomplished 
unless he could perform on the harp, which always had its place in every gen- 
tleman's house. We are informed that the small sized harp, such as that called 
Brian Boru's, was played by ladies and ecclesiastics. This they held on the 
knees, and with its music the latter accompanied their voices in their psalmody. 
Harps of the small size are represented on the knees of ecclesiastics on stone 
crosses of the eighth and ninth centuries. The large size was that used by 
the Bards and Minstrels ; and such it appears were all those performed on by 
the harpers who assembled in Belfast in the year 1792. We have seen some 
of the harps that were made in the Belfast Harp Institution ; we often heard 
Renney, Mac Loughlin, and Mac Monegal perform on their harps. These re- 
ceived their instruction in that Institution from Arthur O'Neill, and James 
Mac Monegal taught us to play several tunes on that " illustrious instrument." 

Several eminent performers on the harp flourished in the last century, many 
of whom were composers of music. The melodies of Torlogh O'Carrolan are 
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well known and aj^reeiated ; but we have it from tht> beat authorities that he 
largely copied from his predecessor Thomas O'Connellan, and that many of the 
airs which are ascribed to the former were actually composed by O'Connellan. 
Thomas O'Connellan was born at Cloonymahon in the county of Sligb, and 
died about the year 1700. It is said traditionally that he composed upwards 
of five hundred airs, but few of them are now known to the public. To the 
most of those melodies he composed songs, for he was also a good poet. He 
was the author of the following airs : — " The Jointure ;" " Little Celia Con- 
neHan ;" " Love in Secret ;" Ca 8a 1}Aii) t5Alb7f <\i)ij f A iJA/c f o, or " Planxty 
Davis," which is known in Scotland as " the battle of Killicranky ;" " the 
breach of Aughrim," also known in that country as " Farewell to Lochaber ;" 
" If to a foreign clime I go ;" •' Gentle mild maiden ;" and that beautiful air, 
that spirit of Irish melody — K&aIca i)A iqA^bqe, or " The Morning Star," 
otherwise called the " Dawning of the Day," and published in Bunting's Music. 
If we are to Judge by the following poem, O'Conuellan's performance on the 
harp must have been of a superior order, and equal to the description given by 
Cambrensis of the Minstrels in his time. The original Irish poem, which is 
given in Hardiman's Irish Minstrelsy, was composed by a cotemporaneous bard, 
but the author's name has not been ascertained. The following is an English 
version of it which appears in the Dublin Fenny Journal, 

ODE TO THE MINSTREL BARD O'CONNELLAN. 

WTierever harp-note ringetb 

leme's isle around, 
Thy hand its sweetness flingetb, 

Surpassing mortal sound. 
Thy spirit-music speaketh 

Above the minstrel throng. 
And thy rival vainly seeketh 

The secret of thy song ! 

In the castle, in the shieling. 

In foreign kingly hall. 
Thou art master of each feeling, 

And honoured first of all ! 
Thy wild and wizard finger 

Sweepeth chords unknown to art, 
And melodies that linger 

In the memory of the heart I 

Though fairy music slumbers 

By forest-glade, and hill, 
In thy unearthly numbers 

Men say 'tis living stUI ! 
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All Us compass of wild sweetness 
Thy master hand obeys, 

As its airy fitful fleetness 
O'er harp and heartstrlng plays ! 

By thee the thrill of anguish 

Is softly lulled to rest ; 
By thee the hopes that languish 

Rekindled in the breast. 
Thy spirit chaseth sorrow 

Like morning mists away, 
And gaily robes to-morrow 

In the gladness of thy lay ! 



The following legend on porcine cultus, by Mr. Hackett, was intended to 
form part of his Note on the White Boar, given at pp. 62-67, but the sheet con- 
taining that article was put to press before this came to hand. 

" A chief named Gowan, sallying out from Glentees Castle, met his sister 
Finngal, who told him her ^oomy forebodings respecting him : he informs her 
that he had learnt that a monstrous black pig having ravaged the counties of 
Limerick, Leitrim and Sligo, his wise men had announced that those counties 
through which the Pig had parsed would be subsequently subjected to horrible 
cruelties, niis»'y and massacres. Tlie monster having entered Donegal was 
now ravaging the land from Ballyshannon to Glentees, and he was determined 
to save his country by slaying the Pig. The sister, now more alarmed than 
before, urged him to return home, but he resists, follows the Pig through the 
whole range of mountains from Glentees to Lough Muc, south of Lough Finn. 
Fingal follows the cry of the hounds till she reached Glen-Finn ; on her right 
was Lough Finn. There she heard her brother's voice across the lake encou- 
raging his dogs far away in the hills ; turning her steed and crossing the lake 
she heard her brother's cries of distress, but, from the reverberations of the 
sounds, imagined that they proceeded from the spot she had left ; she then de- 
termined to recross the lake, but on approaching the shore her horse stumbled, 
she fell on the rock and perished ; "her body was buried on the side of the lake, 
where a mound called Fingal's grave marks the spot. A stone called Fingal's 
stone indicates the place in which she died, and from her the lake is called 
Lough Finn. 

" Gowan overtook the Pig at Lough Muc, stabbed the monster with his dirk, 
but was himself gored to death by the Pig, who rushing into the lake (the dirk 
ia his side) was drowned. Over the grave of Gowan a heap of stones was 
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raised called Gowatt's stones. All the townlauda where each hound was killed 
heafs its name. 

" Here is one of our Tore legends. That some remarkable event actualljr 
did occur, which gave rise to this and all such legends, there cannot be the 
least doubt. What the event was, or when it came off, are left to cottjecture, 
but it may be reasonably presumed that it had its origin in a heathen religious 
conflict. No minor incident could hare stamped itself on what would appear 
to have been very ancient topography. No natural hound, however swift of 
foot, keen of scent, and clear of vision, could have been commemorated in the 
names of places, retained probably 3,000 years or more. I think the so called 
hounds were Pagan Priests. If Bryant o^ Davies had seen the legend they 
would have so pronounced it. Gowan and his sister Fingal were probably an 
eminent Priest and Priestess. It is singular how this name Finn enters into 
BO many of these Tore as well as Dracontine legends. Fionn was asked in the 
Agallamh why he did not destroy the Piast at Glendaloch as he did all the 
other Adkaraehts of Ireland. We may remember also, that in the Imokilly 
legends it was from Bally-Finn he first set out on Ms expedition against the 
Boars of Imokilly, the time he slew the Tore who flourished at Glen Torcin 
(Co^tc 1=)i)i)), now Glentuikin, near which the grave is shown where Fionn 
buried the Boar at Fitt-ure. It was after that he crossed Cork harbour and 
landed at Cuatteenrobert ; he then sojourned at Eathfean, and thus far he had 
fought single handed, but at Faha-lay (f AcA or FojceAb i)A 1*05) all his war- 
riors joined him. There is a Glen-a-muck-dee near Kngabella at Gurtagre- 
naue. The fii5 beAi) A bfiuit bms, the Queen with the red robe, flourishes in 
the story of Fahalay, but our information is defective respecting her. 

" Tacitus teUs us that the j9Estii (Prussians) worshipped the mother of the 
Gods (Friga), and the symbol of the superstition is the figure of the Boar, 
' insigne superstitionis f ormas aprorum gestanti' — De Mor. German., 45. 

" .Singus Olmucadha, Eneas of the large swine, flourished as king of Ireland 
fi-om A.M. 3773 to A.M. 3790, according to the Annals of the Four Masters. 
This would be a curious title for a sovereign it it had not a more ejialted sig- 
nification than that which immediately meets the eye." 



No. IV. 

NAAS. 

Mar i)A ni5> Naas of the kings, and Har tAt5«AiJ> Naas of Leinster, afe 
the terms by which this place is usually designated in our Irish writings. 
The word Nftr> we are informed, signifies an assembly, a gathering of the 
people, a fair, and also games, or ceremonies annually performed in commemo- 
ration of the dead. There are three different derivations given for this name 
In the Book of Dimeanchus, or Histofy of noted places in Ireland, which was 
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originally composed or written by Amergin Mac Amalgaidh, chief baid to 
Dermod Mac Ceirbeoil, monarch of Ireland in the sixth century. Copies of 
tliis Work are contained in the Books of Leacan and Ballymote, and in other 
ancient Irish manuscripts. It is a melange of prose and poetry ; the history 
or derivation of the name of each place Is first given in prose, which is followed 
by a poem of Amergin's, or of some other bard as an authority. It has been 
much enlarged by subsequent writers, and undergone such editorial transfor- 
mations, that the poems of Amergin cannot be now distinguished from those 
of other poets unless otherwise known to Irish Scholars. The first derivation 
of Nas given in the Dinseanchus is, that Eochaidh Garbh (or Eoftee, which 
means a horseman, and Garv, rougji, i.e. the rough rider or horseman), the son 
of the king of Erin of the Firbolg race, collected the people of Ireland to 
dear a plain from wood ; that a iVoi, fair or assemblage, might be held there 
in honor of his wife Tailtean. The second derivation has it, that a man named 
Nas committed an assault on the servant of Tailtean, whom she ordered to be 
put to death. Her husband, however, dissuaded her, by saying that his living 
would be more profitable to them than his death by putting him to hard labor. 
" Be it so," said the queen, " and let him construct a Ralh for me," which he 
accordingly did, and his name was given to the Rath, i.e. the Eath or Fort of 
Nas. The third derivation is that Nas, a daughter of Eory, king of Britain, 
was wife of Lughaidh, son of the Seal Balbh (ai) tcaI bAlB, Leacan), a Tuath 
De Danan chief. On her decease Nas was buried here ; and her husband 
Lughaidh brought the people of Erin to this place to raise the keena or lamen- 
tations, on the first of August every year, in commemoration of her death. 
These ceremonies were called ijai"a6 I054, the fairs of Luee, and hence Lugh- 
nasa, the name of the month of August to the present time. From the f ore- 
' going account we may at least infer that in the sixth century the name of 
Naas (with its Rath or fort) was considered to have been of great antiquity^ 
We are informed by the Annals that Cearbhal, sou of Muirigen, who was killed 
in A.D. 904, was the last king of Leinster who had his residence at Naas. 
The more ancient kings had their royal residence at Dinrigh, the fortress or 
mound of the kings, near Leighlin Bridge, in the county of Carlow. Slainge 
Mac Deala, one of the Firbolg kings, died there, and hence, it is said, it was 
called Bumha Slainge, or the assemblies in commemoration of Slainge. In 
after times the kings of Leinster had residences at Ferns and Old Koss, in the 
county of Wexford, and at Ballymoon in Carlow. 

Seward in his Topographia Hibernica, published in the year 1795, gives a 
short account of this place from which the following is extracted : — 

" Naas, a bar. in co. Kildare, prov. Leinster, having in it a borough and 
post-town of same name, sit. on a branch of the river Liffey, about 15 miles 
S.W. of Dublin. It sends two members to parliament, patron, the Earl of 
Mayo. Naas was a place of some note, as appears by several ruins yet re- 
maining ; near the town is a Danish (?) Mount or Rath." 
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No. V. 
The dun of the king of leinsteK. 

ban and Dimadh, according to O'Eeilly's Dictionary, mean a fortified hoiu* 
or hill, a fortress, fastness, a city, a camp or dwelling- Dun also signifies to 
•hut, close, or Becufe, and hence the term Dtmadh, an inclosed place or A 
fortress. 

" It Is most worthy of remark," says Armstrong in his Gselic Dictionary, 
" that in all languages Ihm (with, ifi some instances, the change or addition of 
a vowel, consonant, or syllable), signifies height, either literally, as in the Celtic, 
or figuratively, as may be seen from the following words : — Heb. and Chald. 
dan, a chief magistrate. Heb. din, a height ; and adon, a lord. Arab, tun, a 
haght ; and doun, don, high, noble. Old Pers. doen, a hill; dun, powerful; and 
dan, a chief magistrate. Copt, ton, Tnomniain. Syr. doino, a man of authoritg. 
Tonq. dung, high; and dinh, a summit; and dun, the highest part of a building ^ 
!cai Ath, a palace. Old Indian, duan, a Kn^. Malay, duen, /ore! ; and dini, Ai^A. 
Luzon, thin, a mountain, 6r. Sh, a Jteap. Fhry^an, din, summit. Jap. ton, 
highest in degree ; and tono, a Mng. Turk, dun, high. It. duna, dou>ns, pas- 
turage on a hill. Span, don, lord. It. donna, a Jady, Bisc. dun, an eminence. 
also, an elevated persarii Old Sax. dun, a hill. Low Sax. dun, hilt Fr. dunes, 
heaps of sand on the shore. Corn, and Arm. dun and tun. Germ, dun, a city, 
Eng. town. Wei. dun, a mountain. 

" According to Bede dun means a height in the ancient British ; and, ac- 
cording to Clitophon, it had the same meaning in the old Gaulish. They (the 
Gauls) call an elevated place dun. Hence comes the termination drnium in the 
names of many towns in Old Gaul ; as, Ebrodunum, Ambrun ; Vindunum, 
Mans; Noviodunum, Not/an; Augustodunum, Autmi; Andomadunum, iare- 
gres ; Melodunum, Mehm ; Caesarodunum, Toua-s ; Lugdunum, Lyoas, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, Raven-hill; Carrodunum, Cracow; all situated on rising 
grounds ; hence, also, the British terminations of towns, doa and to»." 

The Irish Duns were circular forts or fortresses. It appears the earliest were 
built of large undressed blocks of stone without cement, and were erected by 
the Firbolgs, Danans and Milesians, such as AUeach, supposed to have been 
built by the Danans or Fomorians in the county Donegal ; Dunseverick built 
by the Milesians on the coast of Antrim ; Dim-Aengus on the great island of 
Aran, built by Aengus, son of Umoir, a Firbolg chief about the beginning of 
the Christian era. Several of those forts or fortresses are mentioned in a 
poem composed by Cinnfaela the Learned, who died A.D. 678, as having been 
built by the Milesians after their landing in this country. This poem is pub- 
lished in Connellan's Dissertation on Irish Grammar. In later times many of 
these fortresses were constructed of earth or gravel, and sometimes faced with 
stone. They are variously called by the terms, Dun, Cathair, Cumhdach, 
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Cftisioll, Lioa, Rath, &c., and we hope that tio person is so ignorant of Irish 
history as to name them all indiscriminately Danish farts. Within these cir- 
cular enclosures strengthened by fosses and ramparts, were the mansion and 
dwellings of the chief and his people ; built of stone or wood, but more pro- 
bably of the latter material, and therefore these Duns may be considered to 
have been on a small scale walled towns in early ages. 

Doctor O'Brien, in the Preface to Ms Irish Dictionary, p. xi. states—" that 
the name of the very Capital of Britain, as it was used in the time of the 
Romans, who added the termination (um) to it, was mere Ghtidhelian or Irish, 
in which language Lonff is still the only word in common use to signify a ship ; 
as dia or dion is, and always has been used to imply a place of safety or a 
strong town, being very nearly of the same signification with Dim, with this 
only difference, that in the Iberno-Celtic language Dwa signifies a. fortified 
place that is constantly shut up or barricaded, and Din or Dim literally means 
a place of Safety, a covered or walled town ; so that Long-din or Long-dion, 
which the Romans changed into Londimm, literally signifies a toion of Ships, 
or a place of safety for Ships." 

We remember, that when transcribing the great Book of Ballymote, to have 
seen this name in some part of that work written loi)s»at), the fort of ships, 
i.e, London. 



No. VI. 

ATH-CLIATH. 



" The Irish name of Dublin is Baile-atha-cliath Duibhlimne, i.e. ' the town of 
the ford of hurdles on the Black-pool ' It is stated in the Irish Triads (a work 
of great antiquity) that one of the three principal roads or great thoroughfares 
of Ireland was Bealach-atha-cliath, i.e. 'the great road of the ford of hurdles ;' 
which shows that at a later period the word Baile, a town, was substituted for 
Bealach, a highway. It is sometimes called simply Ath^cliath, which Adamnan, 
Abbot of lona, (one of the western islands of Scotland, where ColumbkiUe re- 
tired after leaving Ireland) always latinizes Vadvm Cliad, and the early English 
writers omit Ath^diaih, and write Devlin or Divlyn, which is the name of that 
part of the river Liffey whereon it stands, and signifies blachpool; or, as it 
has been latinized by the author of the life of St. Kevin, ' nigra Therma.' The 
River Liffey, according to the Book of Ballymote, derived its name from the 
circumstance of a battle having been fought near it by the Milesians against 
the Tuatha De Danans and f omorians ; and the horse of the Milesian monarch 
Heremon, which was named Gabhar Liife, signifying the steed Liffe, having 
been killed there, the river was called Liffe or Liffey. In another account it 
is stated that it got its name from Life, the daughter of luchna of the Furbolg 
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or Belgic race, who waa drowned in it. In Irish it waa called Amhain LUe, 
signifying the river liSey, which was anglicised Avon Liffey, and changed in 
modern times, by a blunder, to Anna Liffey. The ground on which Dublin 
was first founded was known by the name of Srom-coll-coille, which in English 
means ' Mownt-hazel-wood.' In an Irish MS. ' Book of Derivations of remark- 
able places' in Ireland, is the following account of the origin of the name of 
Atk-cliatL This tract is said to have been originally compiled by a person of 
the name of Amergin, whose father, Amalgee, is recorded in the Book of Ar- 
magh, to have lived in the time of St. Patrick. There are several ancient 
copies of this compilation still extant ; and the very obsolete language in which 
they are written — and which very few of the present day can decipher — is 
sufficient evidence to prove that the original was composed at a very early 
period : — 

" ' Aifi^Cliath, why so called? — ^Not difficult to account for it (or, It is as 
follows). In the reign of Conor Mac Nessa, king of Ulster, (about the time 
of the Incarnation), there lived a celebrated Bard and historian, named Athaime, 
who then resided at Howth. His possessions extended to a considerable dis- 
tance along the north banks of the Liffey, and were stocked with sheep ; and 
his Lagenian herdsmen, finding there was a better pasturage on the south side 
of the river, constructed hurdles of small twigs, by which they formed a bridge 
over the river (at the ford) for the purpose of conveying the sheep across. 
At the same time a warrior, by name Mesgera, who was then acknowledged 
chief king of Leinster, resided at the south side of the Liffey. Being informed 
of Ahirne's encroachment on his dominion, he ordered the hurdles to be removed. 
He likewise sent a message to Aiirne, signifying that he should in future keep 
his sheep on his own side of the river, or else abide the consequences. Ahirue 
(as the chief bard of Ireland) was highly incensed at this insulting message, 
and immediately sent to his patron, king Conor, for assistance, to be revenged 
of Mesgera. Conor, upon receiving the intelligence, despatched a band of his 
men, commanded by one of hia champions, whose name was Mesdedad, son of 
Amargm. On their arrival at the Liffey they attempted to replace the hurdles, 
whereupon the Leinster champion, at the head of Ms forces, stood forth and 
said, that he would try the chance of victory by single combat. The challenge 
was accepted by Mesdedad, who, however, was slain by his antagonist ; and 
hence the ' Ford of Bwdles' derived its name.' " — Cormellaris Aimals of Dublin. 



THE POEMS OF OSSIAN BY MACPHERSON. 



INTRODUCTION. 



It is now nearly a century since James Macpherson gave 
to the world his splendid fiction of the Poems of Ossian, 
80 admired for its many beauties, so denounced for its false 
pretences, so unjust to Ireland, and so flattering to the va- 
nity of his Scottish countrymen. Never did the work of 
any writer create a more intense sensation in the world of 
literature, on its first appearance, or evoke so long and so 
embittered a controversy as to its authenticity. Ireland, 
once indignant at the attempted denial of her claims to her 
great historical and traditional heroes, endeared to her for 
so many centuries, in association with all she had of ro- 
mance and poetry, despite the vehemence of her justly 
aroused indignation, nevertheless owes a debt of gratitude 
to him who had sought her despoilment, and attempted to 
unrobe her of her long cherished historic glories. Her na- 
tional pride had slumbered, or been trampled out for more 
than a century. Her literature had lain dormant and neg- 
lected, and her very language was dying out, when Mac- 
pherson came forth in the wake of Dempster, the " Saint 
Stealer," and of Innes the Impugner of her antiquity, to 
frame a new system of history which was to convert Scotia 
Minor into the Scotia Major, and deprive Ireland of the 
honor of her long conceded maternity, — whatever the worth 
of that may have been. Insulted and outraged she awoke 
to her vindication, and memories, all but forgotten, were 
stirred up. Armour, long laid aside, neglected and rusting, 
was once more taken down, and furbished for the conflict. 
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Old manuscripts were examined ; an active search through 
tomes long mouldering, or covered with the dust of ages, 
was prosecuted by our aroused savants, and all hastened to 
the rescue with proof and authority to convince the world 
of the validity of their claim to their old hero Pionn, now 
put forward under the disguised semblance of Fingal, the 
Phantom King of the nubilous Scottish Morven. 

In the struggle, or rather investigations which ensued, 
good service was rendered to the Archaeology of both coun- 
tries. The so called Earse literature of Scotland was shewn 
to be purely Irish. Its writings were proved the work of 
Irish authors and scribes, and all the traditions of its heroes 
ended in referring them to Ireland. The Jabours of Dr. 
Johnson, Laing, Pinkerton, Dr. Wilson, &c &c., have all 
tended to prove that the language, and great part of the 
traditions of the Highlands and Isles of Scotland, owe their 
derivation to, or are intimately connected with Ireland, 
thus justifying the pretensions of the latter country, and 
incontrovertibly disproving the dishonest mendacities of 
Macpherson and his legion of abettors. 

A wholesome condition of opinion, on the subjects of the 
national controversy which engaged the attention of literary 
enquirers during the latter half of the last century, has now 
taken the place of the prejudice and heat which character- 
ised the discussions of that period ; but even then there 
were among the Scotch themselves many writers of distinc - 
tion who saw and admitted the injustice and futility of the 
claims of those of their countrymen, who, in the language 
of Dr. Johnson, loved Scotland better than truth. They saw 
in the very name of the vernacular Celtic tongue the 
remarkable disproof of the novel theories. It is well known 
that the name common to this language, both in Ireland and 
Scotland, is Gaelic, but the Scotch also call it Earse, which 
is only a corruption of the word "Irish." Hume says, that 
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the name of Earse or Irish, given by Lbe low country 
Scots to the language of the Scottish Highlanders, is a cer- 
tain proof of the traditional opinion, delivered from father 
to son, that the latter people came originally from Ireland. 

Doctor Shaw, a Highlander, and author of a Gaelic 
Grammar and Dictionary published in 1780, states, in his 
enquiry into the anthenticity of the Poems of Ossian, that 
" Ireland had all sorts of schools and colleges, and thither 
the youth of England and other countries went for edu- 
cation ; and all the popular stories of the Highlands, at this 
day, agree that every chieftain went thither for education 
and the use of arms, from the fourth until the fifteenth cen- 
tury. I Columbkille, a monastery on the island of lona, 
was first founded by the munificence of the Irish ; and until 
its dissolution all the abbots and monks belonging to it, one 
abbot only excepted, were Irish. All the highland clergy 
not only studied but received ordination in Ireland. The 
clergy of the islands especially, and those of the western 
coast, were frequently natives of Ireland. Hence it hap- 
pens, that all poetical compositions, stories, fables, &c. of 
any antiquity, which are repeated in the Highlands at this 
day, are confessedly in the Irish Gaelic, and every stanza 
that is remarkably fine, or obscure, is still called Gaelic 
Dhomhain Eirionnack, i.e. the deep Irish, or pure primi- 
tive language of Ireland. I am conscious (he adds) that 
without a knowledge of Irish learning, we know nothing of 
the Earse as a tongue, the Irish being a studied language, 
and the Earse only a distinct provincial dialect." 

The Gaelic dictionaries of Scotland are certainly the most 
correct publications they have, because these have, in a 
great measure, been compiled from our Irish dictionaries, 
eminently defective though these be; but the mode of spell- 
ing words is too frequently rather phonetic, and in accor- 
dance with the vulgarisms of the colloquial dialect. 
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From tliis evidence as to language alone the inference, 
now almost universally arrived at, assumes that if such a 
poet as Macpherson's Ossian, a Gael (not a Pict, be it re- 
membered), wrote his poems in North Britain in the third 
century, he must have been either an Irishman or the des- 
cendant of Irishmen who had recently come from ancient 
Scotia to settle in that country ; and his language must 
have been the pure Irish undefiled of that period, and not 
the corrupt patois ascribed to him by Macpherson, 

To many of the readers of the Scottish Ossian the details 
which characterized the controversy, and the point of view 
from which it was regarded in Ireland, must be compara- 
tively but little known, and it may perhaps serve a purpose 
to summarily glance at these for their special information. 
In doing so I shall occasionally avail myself of a few ex- 
tracts taken from an article on this subject published by 
me in the Transactions of the Historic Society of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire (Vol. XI.) 

The Irish Senachies from the outset denounced the whole 
series forming the Caledonian Epic as a fabrication in the 
gross, and as a piece of mosaic work formed of plagiarisms 
from every conceiveable source, all, nevertheless, based upon 
compositions of Irish Bards long known in the Highlands 
and the Isles by reason of the community of language and 
the continuous intercourse between Scotland and Ireland. 

It is necessary to premise that Ireland alone was for 
many ages called Scotia or Scotland, its inhabitants Scoti 
or Scots, until the eleventh century, when, for the first 
time, Caledonia, or North Britain, received the name of the 
minor Scotia, by reason of the predominant influence ob- 
tained by the mother country through the numerous colo- 
nies which she had sent forth. At this period the language 
spoken in the Highlands of Scotland and that of Ireland 
were identically the same. 
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It is now an indisputable and well received fact that the 
Irish amongst themselves were generally known as Scoti 
or Scots at a very early period ; the oldest Irish MSS. bear 
testimony to this fact, and Tigearnach, the annalist, who 
lived in the eleventh century, uses the term as a matter of 
course. "Omnia monumenta Scotorum usque Cimbaoth 
incerta erant." " All the records of the Scots, tiU the time of 
Cimbaoth, were uncertain." Cimbaeth, monarch of Ireland, 
lived about three hundred years before the Christian era. 

So early as the third century foreign writers mention 
Ireland by the name of Scotia and the inhabitants as Scoti. 
Among those were Porphyr the Platonic philosopher ; the 
Roman poet Claudian, who wrote in the fourth century, 
similarly uses it ; Ethicus the Cosmographer, states that 
Hibernia was inhabited by the Scoti ; St. Prosper, who died 
in A.D. 466 ; Orosius, the Spanish historian, in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century ; Gildas Britanicus, in the sixth 
century ; St. Isodorein the seventh ; Bede, the Anglo-Saxon 
historian, who wrote in the seventh century ; and St. Do- 
natus. Bishop of Fiesuli, who died in A.D. 840, calls Ireland 
Scotia in a Latin poem often quoted, of which the following 
is a translation : — 

" Far westward lies an isle of ancient fame. 
By nature bless'd, and Scotia is her name ; 
An island rich ; exhaustless is her store 
Of veiny silver, and of golden ore ; 
Her fruitfiil soil for ever teems with wealth. 
With gems her water, and her air with health. 
Her verdant fields with milk and honey flow, 
Her woolly fleeces vie with virgin snow ; 
Her waving furrows float with bearded corn, 
And arms and arts her envied sons adorn. 
No savage bear with ruthless fury roves. 
Nor ravening lion through her sacred groves ; 
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No poison there infects, no scaly snake 

Creeps through the grass, nor frog annoys the lake ; 

An island worthy of its pious race, 

In war triumphant, and unmatched in peace." 

Archbishop Usher is of opinion that North Britain or 
Caledonia did not get the name of Scotia until the eleventh 
century. " For neither Dalrieda (he says), which till the 
year 840 was the seat of British Scots, nor all Albany, did 
immediately upon the reduction of the Picts obtain the 
name of Scotia ; but this event was brought about when the 
Picts and Scots grew together, gradually, into one nation, 
and by this coalition the memory of the Pictish people be- 
came quite obsolete, which did not come to pass until the 
eleventh century ; so I am of opinion that no writer of the 
precedent periods can be produced, who ever spoke of Al- 
bany by the name of Scotia." 

From a very early period of our history, we find that 
colonies from Ireland settled in Albain or Scotland. We 
are informed that Conaire II., monarch of Ireland, of the 
Heremonian line, reigned eight years, and died A.D. 220. 
One of his sons, named Cairbre Riada, settled in Ulster, and 
the country possessed by his people was called Dal Riada, ^ 
in the county of Antrim. This Cairbre Riada led his forces 
into Caledonia, where, early in the third century, he settled 
a colony in the territory which now forms Argyleshire, and 
the adjoining districts. The country conquered by him in 
Alban was thenceforth denominated Dal Riada, or the coun- 
try of Riada, and the colonists were called Dalriedians, like 
their original stock in Ireland. 

In the fifth century, Ere the son of Eohee Munrevar, a 
descendant of Cairbre Riada, was prince of Dalrieda in 
Ulster ; and his sons Fergus, Loam, and Angus, led another 
colony from Ulster to Albion, and became masters of the 
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country which now comprises Argyleshire, Bute and the 
Hebrides. Fergus became the first king of the Albanian 
Scots of North Britain, and his death is recorded by Ti- 
geamach at the year 602, when he states that Fergus the 
Great, son of Ere, accompanied by the race of Dalrieda, 
occupied a part of Britain, and afterwards died there. 
Fergus was succeeded in his newly founded sovereignty by 
a long line of kings whose succession is given by Innes, 
the Scotch writer, who published his work on the origin of 
the Scots in 1729. One of these princes, Kinneth the son 
of Alpin, or, as he is generally called, Kinneth Mac Alpin, 
the twenty-third ruler of the Albanian DaMeda, and father- 
in-law of Aodh Finnliath monarch of Ireland, ascended the 
throne, A.D. 838. In the year 842 he conquered the king- 
dom of the Picts, and became monarch of the entire country 
between Edinburgh and Caithness. Sixty kings of the 
DaWedian Scottish race reigned in Albion during a period 
of 784 years, from the time of king Fergus, A.D. 502, to 
the death of Alexander III,, king of Scotland in the year 
1286. 

It is obvious that the colonies from Ireland used the lan- 
guage of their mother country, namely, the Hibemo-Celtic 
tongue ; and we may infer that they spoke and wrote it in 
its purity from the third to the sixteenth century, in con^ 
sequence of the continued intercourse between both nations 
during that time. Even the most ancient manuscript in 
Scotland, which they say is as old as the eighth century, ia 
written in the Irish language and character, as has been 
shewn at page 132 of this volume, 
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THE POEMS OF OSSIAN BY MACPHEESON. 



Every candid and impartial literary person, who has 
taken the trouble of investigating the subject of the authen- 
ticity of the Poems of Ossian, as published by Macpherson, 
has been convinced that they were fabricated by him for 
the most part, and were founded on the fragments of the 
compositions of the Irish Bard, Oisin, which were conveyed 
to the Highlands of Scotland from time to time by the Irish 
Shanaehies. They were there committed to memory by 
the story-tellers, and recited as they had been in Ireland. 

Jerone Stone of Dunkeld made a collection of Highland 
Poems, and he published a translation of one entitled Bds 
Fhraoich, or the Death of Fraoch, in the Scots' Magazine, 
for January, 1756. In this poem there is no mention made 
of Fingal or of Ossian ; and in his letter accompanying it, 
be states, that those who are acquainted with the Irish lan- 
guage, must know that there are a great number of poetical 
compositions in it, and that they are tender, simple, and 
sublime, which clearly proves he considered to be Irish, all 
those he could collect in the Highlands. 

After him a Mr. Pope, of Caithness, collected some 
Highland poems, which he wrote down from oral dictation. 
They were said to be composed by Oisin, an Irish Bard. 
There were no manuscripts of these in the Highlands, in 
his time ; and he states, that the poem on the death of 
Osgar was known by the Highlanders under the name of 
Cath Qabhra, or the Battle of Gaura, fought in the county 
Meath, AD. 294. 
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In the year 1760 Mr. James Macpherson published at 
Edinburgh fifteen poems, entitled " Fragments of Ancient 
Poetry, collected in the Highlands, and translated from the 
Gaelic or Earse language." In this publication the name 
of Fionn Mac Cumhaill appeared for the first time to be 
changed to Fingal for euphony sake. 

The people of Scotland, upon reading these poems, were 
so delighted with them, that a subscription was opened at 
Edinburgh to reward the translator's labours, and enable 
him to make a tour to the Highlands, to collect more of 
these poetical treasures. 

Macpherson, accordingly, proceeded once more to the 
Highlands, and having added to his stores, he published a 
new and enlarged edition of his poems in London in 1761, 
which was highly praised by Dr. Blair and other Scotch 
writers, and obtained an extensive circulation. 

It was even then considered by most learned men, that 
these poems were not translations of Gaelic poems, but 
were fabricated by himself from the stories he heard, for he 
did not produce the originals ; and, although he received 
£1,000 at one time, and £200 at another, from the High- 
land Society of London, for the purpose of enabling him to 
print the originals, he never printed one of them, nor did 
he deposit them in any library. 

It is now pretty certain he had no originals. Dr. Johnson 
was of this opinion ; for he, in his account of the Western. 
Isles, published in 1774, says, " I believe that the poems 
of Ossian never existed in any other form than that in 
which we have seen them. The editor or author never 
could shew the original, nor can it be seen by any other. 
If there are any manuscripts to be found, they are Irish ; 
for Martin, who wrote an account of the Western Islands, 
published in London in 1716, mentions Irish, but never 
any Earse manuscripts to be found in the islands in his 
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time. There are not in the language five hundred lines that 
can be proved to be one hundred years old. To revenge 
rational incredulity by refu&ing evidence, is a degree of in- 
solence with which the world is not yet acquainted, and 
stubborn audacity is the last refuge of guilt. It would be 
easy to show it if he had it ; but whence could it be had ? 
It is too long to be remembered, and the language formerly 
had nothing written. He has, doubtless, inserted names 
that circulate in popular stories, and may have translated 
some ballads, if any could be found ; and the names and 
some of the images being recollected, make an inaccurate 
Caledonian auditor imagine he has formerly heard the 
whole," 

This declaratibn of Johnson so irritated Macpherson, that 
he wrote him a threatening letter, the contents of which 
are not known, as it did not appear in print, which is much 
to be regretted ; but the Doctor set Mm at defiance in his 
answer, which is as follows : — 

" Mr. James Macpherson — I have received your foolish 
and impudent letter. Any violence that shall be attempted 
upon me, I will do my best to repel ; and what I cannot do 
for myself, the law shall do for me ; for I will not be hin- 
dered from exposing what I think a cheat, by the menaces 
of a niffian. What would you have me to retract? I 
thought your work an imposture ; I think so still ; and for 
my opinion I have given reasons which I here dare you to 
refute." 

Macpherson not being able to convince Johnson, either 
by threats or production of the originals, was obliged to be 
silent, and thought it best to let the stern Doctor alone. 

Hume, in his answer to Dr. Blair, who wrote to him for 
his opinion respecting the authenticity of Macpherson's 
poems, saidi that he often heard the poems rejected with 
disdain as a palpable and most impudent forgery ; that the 
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preservation of such long and such connected poems, by- 
oral tradition alone, during a course of fourteen centuries, 
is so much out of the course of human affairs, that it re- 
quires the strongest reasons to make us believe it, and that 
it should be proved they were not forged within five years 
previously by Macpherson, and that therefore nothing 
would convince but the production of the originals of an 
anterior date to his time. 

The same writer also, in a letter to Gibbon, expresses his 
wonder " that any man of common sense could have im- 
agined it possible, that above twenty thousand verses, along 
with numberless historic facts, could have been preserved 
by oral tradition, during fifty generations." 

Still Macpherson would not produce the originals, but 
scorned, as he pretended, to satisfy any body that doubted 
his veracity ; on which account he was styled by Dr. Blair, 
and other supporters of his, a man of absurd pride and ca- 
price, a heteroclite, and such other terms, meaning that he 
was above stooping to public opinion ; but the truth is he 
never had them, and was therefore obliged to act after that 
manner. 

He, however, when compelled by the universal public 
demand, at length ventured to publish twelve lines of his 
pretended original of Temora ; but it had been better had 
he withheld them, for the construction of the language, in 
which they appear in print, is not much better than the 
primary effort of a student at a translation ; and it is to be 
wondered at that any Gaelic scholar of Scotland could be 
imposed upon by such a corrupt specimen. Macpherson 
remarked about these lines, that " the words are not, after 
the Irish manner, bristled over with unnecessary quiescent 
consonants so disagreeable to the eye, and which rather 
embarrass than assist the reader." 

The learned General Vallancey justly remarked on this 
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specimen, that " if his poem of Temora was ancient, it was 
a proof of the unlettered ignorance of the ancient Gaelic 
Scots," 

Doctor Shaw, one of the best Gaelic scholars of Scotland, 
was convinced by Vallancey's statement, in the opinion he 
had previously formed of the specimen given by Macpher- 
son, that it was his own translation from his own original 
English. 

Doctor Shaw afterwards made a journey to the Highlands 
and islands to search for the originals of Macpherson's 
poems before adopting them as authorities for his intended 
works ; he went into every house and cabin ; entered into 
long discourses with the peasantry, but he could find them 
neither written nor in the mouths of the people. In 1781, 
Shaw published the results of his searches in a work entitled 
." An Enquiry into the authenticity of the Poems ascribed 
to Ossian." In this work he has declared that Macpherson 
had no original MSS. in the Gaelic of the poems of Ossian, 
but that he might have some in Irish; for it is well 
known, he says, that the Earse dialect of the Gaelic 
was never written nor printed until Mr. Mac Farlane, 
minister of Killinvir, in Argyleshire, published in 1754 
a translation of " Baxter's Gall to the Unconverted." In 
this search he could find no MSS. except one on parch- 
ment, written in the Irish language and character, and con- 
taining some Irish pedigrees. " I found myself," he says, 
" not a little mortified, when aU they could repeat was noth- 
ing but a few fabulous and marvellous verses or stories 
concerning Fionn Mac Cumhaill and his Fiana or followers. 
Fionn," he says, "is not known in the Highlands by the name 
of Fingal. He is universally supposed to be an Irishman. 
When I asked of the Highlanders who Fionn was, they 
answered, an Irishman, if a man, for they sometimes thought 
him a giant; and that he lived in Ireland, and sometimes 
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came over to hunt in the Highlands. This is the universal 
voice of all the Highlanders, excepting those who are 
possessed of abilities and knowledge to peruse the work of 
Macpherson, and are taught by nationality to support an 
idle controversy." 

" Having made this fruitless enquiry after the genuine 
Ossian's poetry, from which I learned there never bad been 
any, I passed over to Ireland, there also to pursue Ossian. 
I rummaged, with the consent of Dr. Leland, Trinity Col- 
lege Library, examined MSS., had different persons who 
understood the character and language, in pay, conversed 
with all who might know any thing of the matter ; and, 
after all, could discover no such poetry as Macpherson's ; 
but that the Irish had been more careful than the High- 
landers, and had committed to writing those compositions 
of the 15th century." 

In this last passage Dr. Shaw alludes to the modern 
copies on paper of the poems of Oisin which he saw in the 
College, but those on vellum, in the Library, were, no 
doubt, unintelligible to the persons he had in pay, and con- 
sequently they esca,ped his notice. 

"I would not wish," says Dr. Shaw, "to appear to derogate 
from the real honour and antiquity of Scotland ; that can 
never be affected by the loss of these poems ; but when I 
am conscious that without a knowledge of Irish learning, 
we can know nothing of the Earse as a tongue, (the Irish 
being the studied language, and the Earse only a distinct 
provincial dialect,) I cannot but express my astonishment 
at the arrogance of any man, who, to make way for the 
production of 1762, would destroy all the archives, which 
the Irish, acknowledged by all the world to have been in 
the eighth century the most learned nation of Europe, have 
been for ages labouring to produce. When the Highlander 
knows nothing of Irish learning, he knows nothing of him- 
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self; and when Irish history is lost, Highland genealogy 
becomes very vague." 

For this acknowledgement of the honourable Scot, and 
for this candid disclosure of Macpherson*s fabrications, he 
was a,ttacked by a few of his countrymen i In his reply to 
these attacks he writes as follows. 

" If I have the approbation of the sensible, liberal, and 
discerning part of my countrymen^ I shall feel little anxiety 
from the apprehension of the malignaht tirulence and per- 
sonalities that may issue from the illiberal few. I never 
yet could dissemble, nor personate a hypocrite; truth has 
always been dearer to me than my country; nor shall I 
ever support an ideal national honour, founded on impos- 
ture, though it Were to my hindrance. I should be as happy 
as any of my countrymen can be, to have it in my power 
to produce the original, and to satisfy the world ; but, as 
tiot one line of it has hitherto been seen, but what Mr. 
Macpherson has favoured us with, imposed as a specimen, 
though actually translated from the original English; I 
am so far a friend to truth, that I cannot permit an imposi- 
tion to descend to posterity Undetected. Had I been ignor- 
ant of the Gaelic, less credit might be expected to my nar- 
ration of facts; but having written a grammatical Analysis 
and Dictionary of it, it tnay be readily believed I should 
tejoice to have it in my power to produce the originals of 
these poems to the public, as the Dictionary and Grammar 
might, perhaps, be sought after, to help the curious in form- 
ing some opinion of the original. Thus, it would be my 
interest to support the authenticity, did I think it ho- 
hest." 

In an appendii to the second edition of his Ehquiry, pub- 
lished in 1782, Dr. Shaw states that he " rests the strength 
Of his arguments on the mysterious conduct of Macpherson, 
ill Withholding from the public the Gaelic originals ; that 
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if Fingal exists in Gaelic let it be shewn ; and if ever the 
briginals can be shewn, opposition may be silenced." 

Such is a veritable statement of facts, made by an unpre- 
judiced and impartial Scotchman ; and no man can doubt 
for a moment but he wrote it from deliberate conviction ; 
although it might haVe been to his hindrance, which may 
be supposed as hinted at by Armstrong, author of a Gaelic 
Dictionary published in 1826, who uses these Words at the 
beginning of his Prosody, in the Grammar prefixed to this 
work. " Mr. Shaw," he says, " to whose ill-requited 
labour the Gaelic owes a great deal. But Armstrong took 
care to give no such oflFence as Shaw did, for he praises the 
Poems of Ossian, and uses the corrupted modern transla- 
tions of Macpherson as the most select examples in his 
Prosody, but admits the fact that the^ set every law of 
scanning at defiance. 

In the Preface to his Dictionary Armstrong states, " I 
do not propose to meddle, in this place, with the keenly 
contested point, whether the Gaelic of the Highlands be the 
parent of the speech of Ireland. However, I may be per- 
Initted to observe, that the Scotch Gaelic bears a closer 
resemblance to the parent Celtic, and has fewer inflections 
than the Welsh, Manx, or Irish dialects. It has this cir- 
cumstance too, in common with the Hebrew, and other 
oriental languages, that it wants the simple present tense ; 
a peculiarity which strongly supports the opinion, that the 
Gaelic of Scotand is the more ancient dialect." This 
opinion respecting the want, or rather the omission, of the 
simple present tense he has taken from Dr. Stewart, and 
who, he says, settled the orthography of their language, or, 
in other words, formed a new ortography for their corrupted 
dialect, rather than be governed by their ancient M8S., 
such has been their mania for modern corruption. Now 
this point that he lays so strong an emphasis upon, in 
support of his argument, is not the fact, for we find the 
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simple present tense used in a printed Gaelic work, namely, 
Bishop Carsuel's book published in 1567, as in the follow- 
ing passage. — "Gur ab m6 is mian led agas gur ab m.6 
ffhnathuidkeas siad eachtradha dimhaoineacha luaidheartha, 
breagacha saoghalta do chumadh ar Thuathaibh Dedanand 
agas ar Mhacaibh Mileadh, agas ar na curadhaibh agas 
Fhind Mac Cumhaill go na Fhianaibh," «fec., that is, "They 
(the Scotch) desire and accustom themselves more, to com- 
pose, maintain, and cultivate idle, turbulent, lying, worldly 
stories concerning the Tuath Dedanans, the sons of Milesius, 
the heroes, and concerning Finn Mac Gumhall and his 
Fenians." In this passage the word gndthuidheas is in the 
simple present tense, written by a Highland bishop in the 
16th century, when the Gaelic was spoken purely in the 
Highlands ; and this passage gives the lie direct to the 
assertions of Stewart and Armstrong, who, it would appear, 
loved their country better than truth, for they must, as 
authors, have seen this book. We also find in this passage 
the name of Finn Mac Cumhall, not Fingal as Macpherson 
has it, for there is no gal in the original, unless he should 
have converted into one the names of two of the Fenian 
warriors, namely, Finn the son of Cumhall, and Gall or 
Goll the son of Morna, which in that case would make Fin- 
gal. 

In the year 1780, Thomas Hill, an Englishman, made a 
tour through the Highlands of Scotland, during which he 
collected several Gaelic songs and poems which he pub- 
lished in 1788. These were chiefly Irish compositions, and 
were of that class whidh Macpherson and his supporters 
would have suppressed as they told against their fabri- 
cations. Mr. Hill has stated that all the Gaelic poems pre- 
served in the Highlands, relative to Finn Mac Cumhaill 
and his Fians, are Irish, They are wholly confined (he 
says) to the western coast of the Highlands opposite Ireland, 
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and the very traditions of the country themselves acknow- 
ledge the Fiana to be originally Irish. 

Pinkerton, a learned Scotch writer, who wrote an Essay 
on the origin of Scotch poetry, has condemned the fabri- 
cations of Macpherson, as opposed to the testimonies of 
established historians of veracity. He says that all the 
traditional poems and tales in the Highlands always repre- 
sent Finn as contemporary with St, Patrick, who flourished 
about A.D. 430, and that Oisin is said to have had fife- 
quent conversations with the Saint. " Macpherson's learn- 
ing (he adds) is very ill digested, as Mr. Whitaker has 
shewn the public ; yet, with all his ignorance of the ancient 
state of his own country, he has misled many." 

The Rev. Edward Davies, a Welchman and Fellow of 
the Royal Society of London, wrote an Essay on the Poems 
of Ossian, which was published in London in 1825. He 
dedicated this work to Dr. Burgess, bishop of St. David's, 
and there were only 200 copies of it printed for the public. 
He had this Essay written 18 or 20 years previous to its 
publication, " since which," he says, " the ardour of public 
debate upon the poems of Ossian has, indeed, considerably 
subsided, but still Ossian is confidently quoted by many as 
historical authority." 

It would appear that Macpherson's attack on the Welch 
language, and on the antiquity of Welch MS8., was the 
principal cause which induced Mr. Davies to write on this 
subject, and he therefore exposes Macpherson's ignorance 
of history. " The first objection," he says, " that forcibly 
presents itself upon the face of the work, is the glaring ap- 
pearance of anacronisms ; or the incongruity of the events 
related with the age in which they are placed, or with any 
one historical age whatsoever.'' He also shows that the 
armour, towers, halls, wine, and the manners and customs 
described in Ossian, impress these poems with the glaring 
stamp of modern fiction. 
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In the year 1804 Mr. Laing, a Scotch gentleman and a 
MiP., published a History of Scotland, in which he has 
given a Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian. He has 
clearly shewn, from Macpherson's own admissions, that he 
had no originals, except the corrupted fragments which were 
collected by others as well as by himself, and exposes the 
numberless errors he committed. Being a learned historian 
he detected his imitations of Homer and Virgil, of the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, and of many of the English and Scotch 
poets, and has pointed out some passages that Macphersoa 
copied almost verbatim from these works, in the manufac- 
ture of his poems of Ossian. 

While this controversy was carried on among the Scotch, 
we find that'some of our Irish writers also wielded their pens 
in support of their ancient history, and to expose the fabri- 
cations of Macpherson. Among the foremost of these was 
the venerable Charles O'Conor of Belanagare, who wrote 
several learned works on the History and Language of his 
country. 

In his Preface to Ogygia Vindicated, published in the 
year 1775, he says : — " Mr. Macpherson has on his appear- 
ance distinguished himself by translations of some Highland 
poems, the originals of which, he would have us believe, 
were the compositions of an illiterate Sighland Bard of the 
third century. But he forgot to prove how those poems 
could, through a series of more than a thousand years, be 
preserved among an illiterate people; or how mere oral 
tradition, which taints every other human composition, and 
corrupts its stream as it flows, should prove a salt for keep- 
ing the works of Ossian sweet in their primitive purity. 
He forgot also to assign a reason how that;^ illiterate Bard 
should be so descriptive of arts and customs unknown in his 
own age, and so silent of the rites and customs which pre- 
vailed in it. He may, perhaps, find it easy to give such 
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problems a solution, by referring us to the inspiration of 
the ancient poets, who could foretell the future, and explain 
to their hearers what otherwise they could not understand. 
But we conceive that every critical reader will give a quite 
different solution, and not spare a moment for hesitation, 
in pronouncing these poems, mere modern compositions, 
collected by the industry, and shaped into form by the in- 
terpolations of the ingenious Editor." And again in a note 
he says; — " Some observations of Dr. Johnson, in his Jour- 
ney to the Western Isles of Scotland, shed day-light on the 
birth and parentage of the poems ascribed to Ossian : he has 
discovered there, that the Earse, till very lately, was never 
a written language, and that there is not in the world an 
Earse MS. a hundred years old. He concludes that the 
poems of Ossian never existed in any other form, than that 
in which Mr. Macpherson has given them, from the scraps 
of oral tradition of Fiona Mac Cumhall and his heroes, 
which are repeated every day among the people, in Ireland 
and in Scotland. Nothing, therefore, can be more ridicu- 
lous than the poor attempts now made to impress the public 
with an idea, that these modem poems were compositions of 
the third century. In an advertisement published in the 
London Chronicle of January 21st, 1775, the advertiser de- 
clares he had the originals of Fingal and other poems of 
Ossian in his possession many months of the. year 1762. 
[The advertiser was Macpherson's Publisher, at whose re- 
quest he made this statement]. But what originals (says 
O'Conor), — were they those of the Bard who died twelve 
hundred years ago, or Mr. Macpherson's own ? To give 
the semblance of genuineness to such poems, as works of 
great authority, he must show that they are not given in 
the modem vulgar Earse, but in a dialect nearly the same 
with the Gaelic found in books from the sixth to the six- 
teenth century," 
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Charles O'Goniar was the best Gaelic scholar, in his time, 
either of Ireland or Scotland. He had some of the most 
ancient MSS. of Ireland then in his possession, among 
others the Books of Bajlymote, Glendalough, the Annals 
of the Four Masters, and some as old as the 10th century ; 
and in these he had specimens of the language spoken and 
written in Ireland, in the third, fourth, and fifth centuries. 
Some of these early cornpositions he translated into English, 
which may be seen in the Library of the Eoyal Irish Aca- 
demy ; and the originals of them are so antiquated that the 
generality of our Gaelic scholars cannot easily comprehend 
them. It would, therefore, require more than a thousand 
affidavits taken before the Committee of the Highland So- 
ciety, to convince Charles O'Conor that the Gaelic poems 
given by Macpherson were the genuine compositions of the 
Caledonian Bard of the third century. He could not believe 
such an absurdity. The poems contained internal evidence 
to him that the Gaelic version was a modem vulgar fabri- 
cation ; and it is notorious that the poems of Ossian are not 
mentioned in any Scotch history a hundred years old. 

In the year 1784 Doctor Young, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, afterwards Bishop of Clonfert, who was an 
excellent Irish scholar, made a tour to the Highlands of 
Scotland, with the express view of collecting ancient Gaelic 
poems, and ascertaining, as far as possible, from what ma- 
terials Macpherson had fabricated his Ossian. This work 
was printed, and may be seen in the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. He states that 
he fortunately met with several of the Irish poems, which 
he copied letter for letter from the copies then current in 
the Highlands, and on which Macpherson founded some of 
his. " I acknowledge," he says, " that he has taken very 
great liberties with them ; retrenching, adding, and altering 
as he judged proper, and until the actual originals are 
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produced, no man can tell what is Oisin's and what is Mac- 
pherson's. Until the very poems themselves in their pri- 
mitive form, or such translations as have adhered faithfully 
to them, be published, it will certainly be impossible to 
distinguish the ancient from the modem, the real from the 
fictitious ; and therefore, however we may admire them as 
beautiful compositions, we can never rely on their authen- 
ticity, in any question of history, antiquity or criticism. 
Macpherson altered the date of his originalB, as well as their 
matter and form, having given them a nauch higher anti- 
quity than they are really entitled to. On this ground he 
suppresses all mention of St. Patrick, whose name fre- 
quently occurs in the originals from which he manufactured 
his own, but occasionally alludes to him under the character 
of a Culdee ; for any mention of St. Patrick would have 
induced us to suspect, that these were not the compositions 
of Ossian, but of those Filleas (poets) who in later times 
committed to verse the traditional relations of his exploits. 
When Macpherson professed to be merely a translator he 
was not justified to omit what appeared to him to be modern 
fabrications, and in their stead add passages of his own, as 
acknowledged by his own advocates : he should have neither 
added nor mutilated his originals, but ought to have per- 
mitted the world to judge in these cases for themselves." 

It may be here remarked that Macpherson neglected to 
learn something of the history of the Culdees, as they were 
never known nor heard of in this part of Europe untU the 
beginning of the 9th century ; so that his introduction of a 
Culdee in place of St. Patrick was making bad worse. 
The term he makes use of is Culdich, which he states sig- 
nifies a sequestered person, but had he consulted the histories 
of his own country he could have discovered that they have 
it Celedeus and Ouledeus. In the original Irish it is writ- 
ten Ce'Ue Be, which means the companion or disciple of 
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God, or a person totally renouncing the service of this 
world. 

Dr. Young states that the Earse was not a written lan- 
guage till within a few years of the time he was there, and 
therefore there were no means of forming any standard for 
the writer, and the orthography depended on his own fancy; 
and, as may be seen by the publications at Perth, the beauty 
of Earse orthography was rightly thought to consist in its 
conformity with Irish. He says that Dr. Blair's criticisms 
are fitted to Macpherson's English, and not to the originals 
collected by himself and those published at Perth by Gillie, 
with which Dr. Blair had no acquaintance. 

Dr. Young points out the poems in his collection from 
which Macpherson took some of his materials ; and in com- 
paring the Irish copies in the Library of Trinity College 
with the Scotch fragments and the poems published at Perth 
in 1786, he found that the most perverse industry had been 
employed to corrupt and falsify the genuine Irish text, to 
make it accord with Macpherson's fabrications. Every 
thing was done which it was possible to effect by suppres- 
sion, addition and falsification, to give plausibility and cur- 
rency to the grand imposition. 

One of the professors of the University of Glasgow, 
having entertained some doubts of the authenticity of the 
translation by Macpherson, wrote to Mr. Mac Arthur, 
Minister of Mull, requesting that he would send him some 
of the originals from which the translation had been made, 
Mac Arthur sent him four fragments as extracts from the 
genuine poems, as he called them, but in these extracts he 
altered some passages, and wherever he found any word 
that would show they related to Ireland, he omitted them 
and substituted others. The actual original poems from 
which these fragments were copied were discovered by 
Dr. Young, and he exposed the fraud which Mac Arthup 
imposed on the Professor, 
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Dr. Young, in reviewing these Irish poems, wandering 
through the Highlands, and comparing the portions of 
them which bore a similarity to the passages in Macpher- 
Bon's, gives it as his opinion that the foundation of his 
poems is much narrower than might otherwise be suspected. 
Two of the extracts sent by Mac Arthur were copied from 
the poem current in Ireland as Loot Mhanuis Mhoir, or 
the Lay of Magnus the Great, of which, he says, there is 
a beautiful copy in Trinity College Library, and a mutilated 
copy in the Perth edition. The third extract was taken 
from Marbk Bann Osgair, or the Dying Speech of Osgar, 
son of Oisin, on the battle field of Gaura fought in Meath, 
and of which there is a fine copy in Trinity College 
Library. Dr. Young also points out the names occurring 
in these poems that were altered by Macpherson and his 
supporters ; as for instance Dearg to Dergo, Conn to 
Cuthon, and so on. The fact is, Macpherson retained so 
much of the ideas, images, expressions, and several of the 
names, with slight alterations, which occur in the Irish 
poems, that an Irishman who heard these recited by the 
Shanachies, might imagine that some of Macpherson's 
poems were actual translations of what he had heard in the 
Irish. This has been clearly shewn by Dr. Young ; and a 
strong illustration of it has been lately communicated to 
me by my friend Lord George HiU, who states that the late 
Colonel Shaw, Secretary to the Marquess Wellesley, told him 
that when a boy he had gone to London, and while staying 
with a friend, an old lady read to him some of Macpherson's 
Ossian, which was then much in vogue ; and he astonished 
her much by saying — " I have heard aU those stories before 
from my nurse in Ireland, who related them in the original 
Irish." 

TheopMlus O'Flanagan, a Scholar of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and eminent for his superior knowledge of the 
13 
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language and history of Ireland, also wrote some strictures 
on Macpherson's poems. O'Flanagan translated and edited 
some of our ancient works, which appeared in the 
Transactions of the Dublin Gaelic Society, published in 
1808. Among these are Mac Brodin's poem containing 
his Advice to a Prince, and also the Tale of Deirdre, on 
which latter Macpherson founded his poem of Darthula. 
In this work he observes on the poems of Oisin. — "We 
have, he says, a wonderful instance of the preservation of 
some fragments of our ancient poetry, without the assis- 
tance of letters, in the traditional memory of the AlBanian 
Scots, the descendants of a colony sent from Ireland in the 
sixth century, with whom onr language has long ceased to 
be written till lately, and even now but corruptly. I mean 
the fragments of Oisin, the feigned translation of which 
gave celebrity to Mr. Macpherson, whose visionary history 
built upon them, I consider now as utterly exploded. We 
have many written and some traditional remains of poems 
attributed to Oisin, and the preservation of any fragments 
of them, in the traditional memory of the Albanian Scots 
still inhabiting the Highlands, is an obvious proof, sur- 
passing volumes of conjecture, of their very great antiquity. 
But this makes not by any means for Macpherson's airy 
system, as the original migration from Ireland, and the 
introduction of some of its old poetry into modern Scotland 
or Albany is (and always has been by the general mass) 
universally acknowledged by the weU informed of his coun- 
trymen, to the utter rejection of his fabricated story. For 
the credit of his talents, however perverse their application, 
we should not omit observing, that, from scanty and dis- 
figured original materials, he has compiled and left to pos- 
terity a lasting monument of his genius. Let not this 
tribute of praise, however, encourage the prejudiced of that 
nation, to palm on an enlightened age, the detected 
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forgeries of a modern corrupt dialect, as the admirable 
effusions of ancient genius. No longer let the erudition and 
respectable talents of a Stuart (Author of a Gaelic Grammar) 
be exerted to give stability to barbarism ; while the fair field 
of investigating the lucid beauties, the sublime force, and 
the accurate and improved elegance of the venerable mother 
tongue, court the acquaintance of his critical contem- 
plations. Away with the imposture that deluded the 
genius of Blair, that led astray the researches of Whitaker 
(Author of the History of Manchester), and has long im- 
posed on the learned world as ' Tales of other Times,' — 
the modem fictions of Albano-Scotic fabrication. I have 
been lately informed (he adds) that some private corres- 
pondence of Macpherson himself, has been communicated 
to the Gaelic Society of the Highlands, acknowledging the 
imposition of this English publication, with the attempt of 
translating it into modem Earse." 

It is stated that, in a letter to a private friend, Mac- 
pherson made this acknowledgment, and it was inferred he 
would rather be considered an author than a mere trans- 
lator of Gaelic poems, but he well knew that such a 
disclosure at the time, would ruin his character and interest 
with the public. 

In his Proem on the Tale of Deirdre, O'Flanagan remarks 
that, — " The story of Deirdre, denominated by the Irish 
writers ' The tragical Fate of the sons of Usnagh', is the 
foundation of Macpherson's Darthula, which, however, he 
manufactured by omissions and interpolations to suit his 
own views. The Committee of the Highland Society gave 
extracts from his tale in their report in 1805, but it appears 
from theiryac simile plate that their extracts were given 
from an ancient Irish MS., which they had. then in their 
possession. Macpherson has committed several anachron- 
isms in his fabricated version of this story. For instance, 
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he has made Conor Mac Nasa, king of Ulster, and his cele- 
brated knights, Cuchullin and Conall Cearnach, who 
flourished in the first century, cotemporaneous with Finn 
the son of Cumhall, who lived in the third age." 

In a note on the battle of Moylena, O'Flanagan says, — 
" The story is finely told in Irish, and has not escaped the 
notice of Macpherson. Here indeed, he is not guilty of 
anachronism, but of historic falsehood." And again, in 
treating of the origin of the Scots of Albany, he has this 
passage, " All this, (he says) is incontestible historic 
truth, notwithstanding the fictitious reveries of Buchanan, 
Fordnn, M'Kenzie, Macpherson, and others, to discredit 
our history, which is not to be refuted by such groundless 
and airy presumption. Away then with those fabrications 
framed for silly motives, or for interested and unworthy pur- 
poses. Let us both, modem Scotch and Irish, pursue the 
more honourable end of preserving the valuable remains of 
our ancient literature, which was of yore, and may again 
be, our common property." 

Doctor O'Conor, one of the most learned men of Europe, 
translated into Latin several of our Annals and other 
ancient Irish compositions, which appear in his great 
literary work, entitled " Eerum Hibernicarum Scriptores 
Veteres," published at Buckingham, in four large quarto 
volumes, between the years 1814 and 1826. In the first 
volume he has severely criticised Macpherson's poems 
of Ossian, but the arguments used by him have been, for 
the most part, adopted by other writers. He, states that 
the Scotch compositions are in style more corrupt than the 
common vernacular language of the Irish, and are both 
in sound and appearance equally offensive to the ears and 
the eyes of the learned. The Doctor alluded to the poems in 
possession of the Highland Society, containing more than 
11,000 verses of those fabrications. In these poems the 
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orthography is adapted to the vulgar pronunciation, and the 
letters K, W, X, Y, Z, which are never used in genuine Irish 
compositions, every where meet the eye. Several words 
are used in Macpherson's Gaelic translations, which are 
neither Irish nor Earse, but corruptions of Latin and 
English terms. 

Although the Irish writers were not so well supported 
by the wealth and influence of their countrymen, as those 
of Scotland were, stiU, whenever an opportunity offered, 
they did not neglect to record their verdict against 
Macpherson's impositions. Accordingly, we find Edward 
O'Reilly, author of an Irish Dictionary and Grammar, 
give his testimony on this subject. He wrote a chronolo- 
gical account of nearly four hundred Irish writers, com- 
mencing with the earliest account of Irish history, and 
carried down to the year 1760. This work was printed in 
the Transactions of the Ibemo-Celtic Society for 1820, and 
in it he has given specimens of the earliest compositions in 
the language, copied from ancient Irish MSS. still extant. 
At A.M. 3950, or about 50 years before the Christian era, 
he has given an account of Neide and Ferceirtne, who, on 
the death of Forchern, chief Professor of Emania, con- 
tended for the chair in a literary disputation, which they 
carried on in a work entitled Agallamh an da Shuadh, or 
the Dialogue of the two Sages, and in this work they 
respectively set forth the qualifications necessary for an 
Ollamh or chief Professor. " Two very ancient copies of 
this tract (says O'Reilly) are in the Library of Trinity 
GoUege. The language is the Be'arla Feni or Phenieian 
dialect of the Irish, and appears to be of the period to 
which it is ascribed ; and the publication of it would, pro- 
bably, prove a fact, more to the literary credit of ancient 
Albion, than all that the Highland Society have been able 
to produce on the subject of the poems of Ossian." 
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At A.D. 250 he has given an account of Oormac son of 
Art, monarch of Ireland at that period. Cormac caused 
the Psalter of Tara to be complied, as the depository of the 
Eecords of the nation, which work, Dr. O'Conor affirms, 
was in the possession of Oormac Mac CuUenan, Archbishop 
of Oashel and King of Munster in the tenth century, as he 
frequently referred to it in his Psalter of Cashel. A copy 
of Cormac's Psalter, made in the fifteenth century from 
the original then extant, is now in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. 

Cormac Mac Art (or Son of Art) wrote some Laws of 
which there are copies in Trinity College, Dublin, which 
are now being translated by order of Government. He 
also wrote Instructions for his Son Cairbre Lifeachair or 
Carbery of the Liffey, who succeeded him on the throne of 
Ireland. These instructions are called Teagasg rioghdha 
or Koyal Precepts, of which a copy is preserved in the Book 
of Leacan, and another in an ancient and very valuable 
vellum MS., heretofore the property of the late Sir William 
Betham. " This tract (says O'Eeilly) occupying six folio 
pages, closely written, is carried on by way of dialogue 
between Carbry and Cormac, in which the former asks the 
opinion of the latter upon different subjects, relative to 
government and general conduct, and Cormac, ia. his re- 
plies, gives precepts that would do honor to a Christian 
Divine." 

O'Eeilly adds, — " It may not, perhaps, be improper to 
observe that Cormac was the father-in-law of the famous 
Finn Mac Cumhall, General of the Fiana Eirionn or the 
Fenians of Erin, and father of Oisin the Poet ; and con- 
sequently, if the genuine poems of Oisin were extant, their 
language would be the same as that of Cormac's works, 
which are nearly unintelligible to the generality of Irish 
readers, and completely so to the vulgar. The language of 
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those poems which the Highland Society have given to the 
vrorld as the originals of Oisin, is the living language of 
Highlanders of the present day, and if properly spelled and 
read by an Irish scholar, would be intelligible to the most 
illiterate peasant in Ireland. A comparison of the language 
of Cormac and of the Scotch Oisin, might probably go far 
towards ascertaining the period in which the Highland Bard 
was born." 

In the year 1827, the Eoyal Irish Academy offered a 
prize for the best Essay on the poems of Ossian. The 
subject proposed by the Academy was as follows — " To 
investigate the authenticity of the Poems of Ossian, both 
as given in Macpherson's translation, and as published in 
Gaelic, London 1807, under the sanction of the Highland 
Society of London ; and on the supposition of such poems 
not being of recent origin, to assign the probable era and 
country of the original poet or poets." 

The prize was awarded, in the year 1829, to an Essay 
written by Dr. Drummond, Librarian of the Eoyal Irish 
Academy, which appears in the 16th volume of their trans- 
actions. The Doctor, after quoting a number of authorities 
in opposition to Macpherson's poems, concludes on this 
head, vnth these remarks, that — "it might be supposed that 
such able exposures would have brought the question to a 
conclusion, and afford truth a triumph in the complete 
extinction of all further belief in the authenticity of the 
Scotch Ossian. But some were still found, and the race is 
not yet extinct, who remained obstinately attached to their 
first opinion, so hard is it to eradicate established error, or 
expel a favourite prepossession." 

" Had the poems of Macpherson been left to rest on 
their own intrinsic merit (as original compositions of his 
own) they would long since have sunk into oblivion. They 
derived whatever interest they possessed from their supposed 
antiquity. But since it failed Macpherson's supporters to 
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J)rove the authenticity of the Gaelic original, they have 
been graduUy declining in public estimation, and are re- 
garded now only as a curious composition, deriving an 
adventitious interest from the literary controversies to 
which they have given birth," 

In this Essay Dr, Drummond criticises in a learned 
manner the arguments put forward by Dr. Blair, Sir John 
Sinclair, Dr. Graham, and other supporters of Macpher- 
son, and most lucidly demonstrates that their hypothesises 
and futUe conjectures are altogether untenable in the judg- 
ment of any literary man of discernment. He has shewn 
that Macpherson's translations into Gaelic, from his own 
original English, were in many instances improved by 
himself ; and others, of his supporters, made corrected 
versions of the same, and then referred to these versions as 
the originals ; and compared one fabrication with the other 
fabrication as authorities. 

A gentleman of the name of Koss made another trans- 
lation of Macpherson's pseudo original, in which he has 
pointed out the imperfections of Macpherson's translation, 
although that the real original was Macpherson's own com- 
position in the English, from which the translation was 
made into modern corrupt Gaelic. 

Doctor Drummond has displayed his varied learning, 
and extensive reading, in pointing out the very passages 
which Macpherson copied from other works; such as 
Homer, Virgil, Juvenal, Ovid and TibuUus, whose lines 
(says Laing) were literally transcribed by Macpherson. 
He also shows that he drew largely on Milton, Gray and 
other poets, and his quotations from the Sacred Scriptures 
are innumerable, upon which the Doctor remarks — " a 
multitude of similar passages might be quoted, in which 
we at once perceive not only the ideas, but the very words 
of Scripture ; and yet shall we be told they are not 
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imitations ? Plagiarisms, indeed, would be a more fitting 
appellation." 

Upon the repetition of words and phrases adapted to the 
wild scenery of the Highlands he remarks — " Considering 
the paucity of Macpherson's ideas and original images, it is 
truly astonishing how his poems ever acquired any degree 
of popularity. He repeats the same image a thousand 
times, and presents it in every variety of attitude, and in 
every hue of the prism. The sun, the moon, the stars, 
meteors, clouds, vapours and mists, wind, light and dark- 
ness, grey stones and mossy towers, spears, helmets, and 
shields, are all confounded together in every page. The 
mind is at first dazzled and amused with this new species of 
poetical mosaic, but soon becomes satiated with its constant 
sameness and inutility. We read whole pages, nay whole 
poems, and when we have done cannot tell what we have 
been reading about. We seem to be wrapt in that eternal 
mist, which must have been the source of Macpherson's 
inspiration, the element in which he breathed, and of which 
his poetical world is composed." Dr. Drummond then 
gives a list of these oft repeated terms, of which it would 
seem Macpherson had a vocabulary of his own ; and under 
the head of half-doing things, such as. he half-unsheathed 
his sword, half-formed, half-enlightened, half- finished, &c., 
one might infer that in the days of Ossian all things were 
only half done. 

" There does not exist (says the Doctor) in the whole 
Highlands one who can repeat one poem of Macpherson's 
Ossian, for the reason that they are not in proper rhyme, 
and are a heterogeneous and chaotic mass of bombastic 
epithets and poetic scraps." 

Macpherson not being a Gaelic poet was unable to give 
that rhythmical cadence, in his versified translation from 
his original English, which is observable in all the com- 
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positions of the ancient Bards, that it would be almost an 
impossibility for any one to retain them in memory, as 
was the case with the old inhabitants of Ireland and Scot- 
land, who in consequence of the smooth measure in which 
the poems of Oisin were composed, could repeat them in 
succession, as if they were so many songs adapted to music. 

Doctor Drummond remarks on the era of Ossian, that 
Macpherson's statements regarding it are loose and intan- 
gible. Some of his names of persons (he says) are found 
in our Fenian Tales ; but the great source from which he 
drew, is Toland's History of the Druids. From this history, 
Laing observes, — " his names and explanations are trans- 
cribed verbation." 

" Macpherson (he says) conscious of his own literary 
crimes, takes every opportunity of vilifying our Irish 
historians, that by destroying their credibility, he may 
establish his own ; and at the very time he is pilfering 
names and incidents from their writings, to work into his 
own heterogeneous tissue of falsehoods, he turns upon them 
with matchless ingratitude, and accuses them of the very 
enormities which he is himself committing. Of aU literary 
impostors, Macpherson has a just claim to precedence." 

Edward O'Reilly, author of the best Dictionary published 
of the Irish language, and whom I have abeady quoted, also 
wrote an Essay on the same subject proposed by the Royal 
Irish Academy, which is printed in continuation of Dr. 
Drummond's, in the Academy's Transactions. O'Reilly 
and some other Irish Scholars, were of opinion that his 
Essay was more entitled to the prize, as having so thoroughly 
established, by internal evidences, the modern fabrication 
of Macpherson's Gaelic poems of Ossian ; but the classic 
Members of the Academy recognized the superior learning 
of a profound scholar, displayed in every page of Dr. 
Drummond's Essay, and they accordingly adjudged it the 
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prize, as a mark of their appreciation of the learned critic's 
pre-eminence. 

The following few extracts from O'Reilly's Essay may 
throw some additional light on Macpherson's forgeries. 

" No writer (he says) of Scottish history, before the days 
of Macpherson, ever mentioned such persons as Trenmor, 
Trathal, Comhall, or Fingal, as kings of Scotland ; and as 
they are mentioned in tlie poems of Ossian it is an internal 
proof of their being fabricated." 

" Macpherson has made different facts in the history of 
Ireland, and in popular tales of the Irish, subservient to 
his own purposes, transferring the persons of one period to 
another, sometimes giving the real name, sometimes with a 
slight change, and sometimes inventing new names and 
persons, which were never before heard of either in Irish 
or Scottish history." 

"The Committee of the Highland Society applied to 
the executors of Macpherson to know if he had left behind 
him any of those MBS. from which he had made his trans- 
lations. The reply of Mac Kenzie, who had been the 
trustee, was clear and decisive, that there were no such 
ancient books to be found ; none but what were in the 
hand-writing of Macpherson himself or of others whom he 
had employed, and it appears that even those were copies 
of the poems of the Irish Oisin." 

" The total neglect of all the rules of Gaelic prosody, 
in every page of the Gaelic poems of Ossian, should, alone, 
be sufficient to prove beyond dispute, that those so-called 
origmals are modern forgeries, manufactured within the 
last thirty years by James Macpherson, or procured to be 
manufactured by that person, or his executors, to save him 
or them from the legal proceedings instituted by the 
Highland Society of London, for the recovery of one 
thousand pounds, received from that body by Macpherson, 
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on the false pretence of publishing the originals of his 
Ossian." 

" If Macpherson's Gaelic poems were old they would be 
correct in their versification, but in which they are entirely 
defective. Had they been composed near the time assigned 
to them they would be now unintelligible to the generality 
of Gaelic scholars ; certainly so to those who had not 
made ancient Irish MSS. their particular study." 

" The Gaelic poems of Macpherson contain in them the 
substance stolen from the Irish poems, but those who stole 
the ideas were afraid to use the language of the originals. 
That would, they thought, at once discover the theft, and, 
to prevent that, they were obliged to have recourse to a 
modern orthography, a base dialect, and to renounce all 
claims to any thing resembling Gaelic verse." 

In conclusion, he says—" We can scarcely believe that 
these facts will ever be controverted ; but if they should 
be opposed by plausible argument, contrived by the in- 
genuity of the advocates for the authenticity and antiquity 
of Macpherson's Ossian, we would beg to remind those in- 
genious gentlemen, that nothing less than positive proofs of 
both will answer their purpose. Ingenious and artful argu- 
ments may amuse, but it is proof, positive proof only, 
that can convince." 

The poems of Oisin, the celebrated Irish Bard of the third 
century, will form the subject of my next and concluding 
paper. 



ON THE FIANS OF ERIN AND THE POEMS OF 
OISIN, THE CELEBRATED BARD. 



"Thb era," says Dr. Drummond, "of Finn and the 
Fenians is as distinctly marked in Irish history as any other 
event which it records," I hope I shall be able to prove the 
correctness of this statement. 

We are informed, in the Annals of the Four Masters, that 
Finn O'Baoisgne was killed at a place called Ath-Brea, 
on the banks of the Boyne, A.D. 283, by a chief of the 
Lugnians of Tara, a tribe from whom the barony of Lune 
took its name ; and his grandson, Osgar, the son of Oisin, 
was slain by Carbre Lifeachar (of the Liffey), monarch of 
Ireland, in the battle of Gaura, A.D. 284. 

The pedigrees of Finn, Oisin, Goll, and all the Fenian 
chiefs, are recorded in the Books ofBallymote, Leacan, and 
that of Duald Mac Firbis, with as much apparent accuracy 
as those of the O'Briens, O'Neills, or any other Irish family. 
It is stated ia these MSS. that Finn, the son of Cumhall, 
was descended irom Baisgne, from whom the Fenians of 
Leinster took the name of the Clan of Baisgne, was 
descended from Nuada Nacht, monarch of Ireland about a 
century before the Christian era. The name of Finn's 
mother was MumMuncaem, daughter of Teige, of a princely 
family of Bregia, in Meath, and it is said that in her 
right he inherited the principality of Almain, now Allen, 
in the County of Kildare, where he had his chief residence. 

Mac Firbis, who was the best antiquary of Ireland in his 
time, from whom O'Fkherty, author of the Ogygia, received 
instruction, and who also assisted Sir James Ware in his 
antiquarian researches, states, in his great book of Pedigrees, 
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on the authority of an ancient record called the Book of 
Airis, that Finn fell A.D.283, being the year previous to 
that in which the death of Carbre occurred . The second wife 
of Finn was Ailbe (or, according to others, Aille), daughter 
of the monarch Cormac, son of Art, son of Con of the hun- 
dred battles, who mounted the throne of Ireland A.D. 227. 
Oisin was the son of Finn ; and another son of his, as stated 
by O'Flanagan, was Fergus, who was always styled by Irish 
writers the Bard of the Fenians, and there are many an- 
cient copies of his poems to be seen in the libraries of the 
Eoyal Irish Academy and Trinity College, Dublin. 

Mac Firbis informs us that there were several chiefs of 
the name of Finn prior to Finn, the son of Cumhall, and 
that some of them were of the Firbolg or Belgic race of 
Tara and Offaley, whom he calls Athach Tuath (anglicised 
Attacots by some writers), and that this was one of the 
three tribes from which the chiefs of the Fenians were 
elected ; for he states that the chief commander was chosen 
for his excellence in activity and feats of arms. 

This military force was instituted before the Christian 
era, and had attained its greatest perfection in power and 
influence in the reign of King Cormac, in the third century. 
It was then considered as the national militia of Ireland, 
and none were admitted into the body but select men 
of the greatest activity, strength, stature, perfect form, and 
valour ; and, when the force was complete, it consisted of 
seven Catha — that is, battalions or legions, — each battalion 
containing three thousand men : making 21,000 for each 
of the five provinces, or about one hundred thousand well 
disciplined men in time of war for the entire kingdom. 
Each of the provincial forces had its own chief commander, 
or general. Finn, the son of Cumhall, as King of the 
Fenians, was commander-in-chief of the entire army, in the 
reign of Cormac ; and, although the monarch of Ireland 
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for the time being was to have control over all their move- 
ments, yet they often resisted his authority. A commander 
was also appointed over every thousand of these troops, 
and each Cath, or battalion, had its bands of musicians 
and bards to animate the men in battle and celebrate their 
feats of arms. 

The military weapons used by the Fenians were swords, 
spears, darts, javelins, the battle-axe, slings, bows, and 
arrows, many specimens of which — dug out of the earth in 
various parts of Ireland — may be seen in the Dublin 
museums. 

The standards and banners of the Fenians were made of 
Srol, which term O'Reilly explains, in his Dictionary, by 
the words silk or satin; but it is believed by others to signify 
fine Knen. These standards are described in one of the 
poems ascribed to Oisin, entitled " The Lay of the Sixteen 
Chiefs ; or, the Cattle Prey of Tara," which I have trans- 
lated. They were of various colours — ^blue, green, red, 
and white, and bore representations of various trees, 
animals, military weapons, and musical instruments, such 
as the yew tree, the mountain ash, the Irish wolf-dog, the 
deer, spears, pipes, &c. These standards also bore signifi- 
cant names, and that of Finn was called Gal-Greine, 
signifying Beam of the sun, or sun-burst, and on it was 
represented the sun and its rays. 

The military dress of the Fenian Militia was of various 
colours. The Books of Leacan and BaUymote, compiled 
in the fourteenth century from ancient manuscripts — such 
as the Psalter of Cashel, the Book of Grlendalough, and 
several others — inform us that in the reign of Tigearnmas, 
monarch of Ireland, cloths were first dyed purple, blue, 
and green ; and that he established the custom of using 
one colour in a slave's garment ; two in that of a soldier ; 
three in the apparel of military officers and young noble- 
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men; four in that of a Biatack, or one who had lands from 
the crown for the maintenance of a table for strangers and 
travellers ; five in that of lords of districts ; and six in the 
dress of an ollav, or chief Professor ; and in that of the 
King and Queen seven. He also introduced the wearing 
of gold and silver ornaments, and many specimens of such 
— and of very great value — may be seen in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

" This law of the number of colours in the ollav's gar- 
ments," says Charles O'Oonor, in his Dissertations on the 
History of Ireland, " did more towards gaining esteem and 
respect than all the golden trappings of the East ; and yet 
cost nothing. It produced a noble emulation among men 
of letters, who, on approving themselves skilled in the 
Fileacht — that is, in the arts and sciences of the land — 
received the vesture of six colours. 

" The fashion of this vesture was so admirably adapted 
to the manners of a martial nation, that it received very 
little change through all ages. It helped to display action, 
and exhibited the actor in the most advantageous manner. 
One piece covered the legs and thighs of the wearer closely. 
The Braccon (striped or parti-coloured), or piece annexed, 
was so conveniently contrived as to cover the breast better 
than modern dress, while the close sleeves gave the soldier 
all the advantages he could require in the use of his arms. 
The covering of the head, or Bared, was made of the same 
stuff and rose conically, like the cap of a modem grena- 
dier, (or, rather, in the style of the old Phrygian bonnet.) 
I have seen a representation of these dresses in the carvings 
on the tomb of Fedlim O'Connor, King of Connaught, at 
Roscommon (he died A.D, 1265), and the remains of this 
species of apparel are still preserved in the Highlands of 
Scotland." 

It may be doubted by some that the Irish were ac- 
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quainted with the manufacture of cloth at an early period. 

The Earl of Charlemont, in a paper written in 1786, which 

appears in the first volume of the Transactions of the Royal 

Irish Academy, proved from a passage of an ancient 

Florentine poet, and other authorities, that this country 

exported her woollen fabrics to Italy in the fourteenth 

century, when such manufacture was unknown in England. 

The Italian poem, from which Lord Charlemont quotes, was 

composed before the year 1364, and is entitled Dittamondi 

or Data Mundi. The passage which relates to the 

woollen manufacture of Ireland is to the following 

effect : — " In like manner we pass into Ireland, which 

among us is worthy of renown for the excellent series that 

she sends us." After quoting several other authors in 

corroboration of this passage, Lord Oharlemont says : — 

" From all these several facts, and particularly from the 

passage of our author, we may fairly conclude that Ireland 

was possessed of an extensive trade in woollens at a very 

early period, and long before that commodity was an article 

of English export. Manufactures are slow in being 

brought to that degree of perfection which may render them 

an object coveted by distant countries, especially where the 

people of those countries have arrived at a high degree of 

polish ; and if, in the middle of the fourteenth century, the 

serges of Ireland were eagerly sought after, and worn with 

a preference, by the polished Italians, there can be no doubt 

that the fabric had been established for a very long time 

before that period." Evidently those serges must have 

been of mixed or various colours, and were, probably, 

similar to the plaids and tartans of the present time. 

The Book of Howth, a MS. of the fifteenth century, and 

now in Lambeth Library, London, gives some interesting 

account of the Fenians. " In Ireland," it states, " there 

were soldiers called Fiana Eirionn, appointed to keep the 
14 
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sea coast, fearing foreign invasion or foreign princes to 
enter the realm. The names of the commaaiders of these 
soldiers were Fionn, son of- Cumhall, Coloilion, CaoUte, 
Osgar son of Oisin, Dermod O'Duibhne, GoU Mac Morna 
and divers others." 

Pinkerton, in his " Inquiry into the History of Scotland," 
says of Finn and his forces, that " he seems to have been a 
man of great talents for the age, and of celebrity in arms. 
His formation of a regular standing army, trained to war, 
in which aU the Irish accounts agree, seems to have been a 
rude imitation of the Koman legions in Britain. The idea, 
though simple enough, shows prudence, for such a force 
alone could have coped with the Romans had they invaded 
Ireland." 

The Book of Ballymote gives an account of a battle 
fought A. D. 190, between Con of the hundred battles, 
monarch of Ireland, and Eogan More, otherwise called 
Mogh Nuad, King of Munster. The cause of this battle 
was as follows : — The monarch having appointed Crimthan, 
son of Niacorb, as King of Leinster, Crimthan endea- 
voured to exclude from power the posterity of Cahip More, 
who were till then in the sovereignty of Leinster. At this 
time Cumhall, the father of Finn, was commander of the 
Clan of Baisgne, or the Leinster warriors, and having formed 
the project of dethroning the monarch Con, and restoring 
the race of Oahir More, he communicated his intention to 
Eogan More, who promised him his assistance. Whereupon 
Cumhall collected his forces, and being joined by the 
Heberians of Munster, headed by their King, both armies 
marched to oppose Con. The monarch, having collected, 
all his forces, both armies fought a memorable battle at a 
place called Onucha, in Moy Liffey, now supposed to be 
Castleknock, in the vicinity of Dublin, in which many 
thousands were slain on both sides; but the victory was at 
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length won by the army of the monarch Con, chiefly 
through the valour of the celebrated warrior GoU, the son 
of Morna, who commanded the Clan of Morna, or Con- 
naught forces, and slew the heroic Cumhall in single com- 
bat. A full account of this battle is recorded in a Fenian 
work entitled Catk-Crmcha, or the battle of Cnuca, of which 
there are copies in several public libraries, and in the hands 
of many Irish scholars. 

The death of Cumhall by the hand of GoU in this battle, 
was the cause of frequent contentions between the Clan of 
Baisgne and the Clan of Morna, which are often alluded to 
in the poems of Oisin, and ultimately proved the destruction 
of those military forces. The following is from an old MS. 
in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy relative to Finn 
and his strife with the Clan of Morna, which has been quo- 
ted by Dr. Drummond in his Essay on the Poems of 
Ossian. 

" Carbre Lifeachar, the son of King Cormac, obtained the 
crown, and was called Lifeachar because he was fostered 
near the river Liffey in Leinster. This monarch was 
killed in the battle of Gaura which was fought upon this 
occasion." 

•' There were two principal septs of the Fiana of Ireland 
— the Clan of Morna and the Clan of Baisgne. This Bais- 
gne was the ancestor of Cumhall, who was Finn's father, 
commonly called Finn the son of CumhaU. Finn had a 
son and daughter. The daughter was called Samhair, and 
was mamed to Cormac Cas, King of Munster, the ancestor 
of the O'Briens of Thomond. By her Cormac Cas had 
three sons. Tine, Conla, and Mogha Corb, a name which 
signifies the chief of the chariot. This Mogha Corb was 
King of Munster in the ragn of the monarch Carbre.. 
Finn's son was Oisin, and was head of the clan of Baisgne, 
who, falling at difference with the Olan of Morna, was pro- 
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tected and assisted by Mogha Corb, his sister's husband. 
The Clan of Morna, who were then the monarch's mercenary- 
soldiers, were headed by Aedh Caemh, or Hugh the Mild, 
son of Garaigh Glundubh (or, of the Black Knee), son of 
Morna, assisted and backed by the monarch Oarbre ; so 
that this civil war continued between the Fiana for seven 
years; and at length the Clan of Morna provoked the 
monarch and the other princes of Ireland to war upon 
Mogha Corb, King of Munster, because he protected the 
Clan of Baisgne, hoping by that means that they should 
be deserted by the King of Munster, and so be utterly ex- 
pelled the kingdom, which the monarch did, although that 
Oisin was his sister's son. But the King of Munster ad- 
hered faithfully to the Clan of Baisgne, and consequently 
followed the Battle of Gaura, wherein the monarch Carbre 
was slain, after he had reigned twenty-seven years." 

The following account of the battle of Gaura has been 
collected from various Irish MSS. : — 

After the death of Finn, whose remains it is stated were 
buried on the top of Slieve Cuailgne, now Slieve-Gullion, 
in the county Armagh, the Fenians were commanded by 
his son Oisin; and at the time of the Battle of Gaura, 
Osgar, the son of Oisin, commanded the Fenian forces. 
The army of Munster, commanded by Mogha Corb, and 
by his son Fear Corb, or the hero of the chariot, was com- 
posed of the Clan Deagha of Desmond and the Dal-Cas of 
Thomond, joined by the Fenians of Leinster. The army 
of the monarch Carbre was composed of the Royal forces 
of Meath and the men of Ulster, together with the Clan of 
Morna, or the Connaught warriors, commanded by Hugh, 
King of Connaught, son of Garaidh, and grandson of Morna 
of the Fir-Bolg or Belgic colony. The Munster forces and 
the Fenians' of Leinster marched to Meath, and (says the 
Book of Hbwfh)> came to Garristown, and they, perceiving 
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their enemies so nigh, emhattled themselves there; and after 
having kissed the ground and given a great cry, as their 
manner was, of which cry that name was given Baile- 
Gaura, or Garristown — the word Gara in Irish signifying 
cries or shouts, — one of the most furious battles recorded in 
Irish history ensued, which continued throughout the whole 
length of a summer's day. The greatest valour was dis- 
played by the warriors on each side, and it is difficult to 
say which army were victorious or vanquished. 

The brave Osgar was slain by the monarch Carbre, but 
Carbre himself soon afterwards fell by the hand of a cham- 
pion named Simeon, the son of Corb, of the tribe of the 
Fotharts, who gave name to the barony of Forth in the 
county Wexford. Both armies amounted to about fifty 
thousand men, the greater part of whom were slain. Of 
the Fenian forces, who consisted of twenty thousand men, 
it is stated that eighteen thousand fell ; and, on both sides, 
thirty thousand warriors were slain. The sanguinary battle 
of Ga,ura is considered to have led to the subsequent fall of 
the Irish monarchy, for, after the destruction of the Fenian 
forces, the Irish kings never were able to muster a national 
army equal in valour and discipline to those heroes, either 
to cope with foreign foes or to reduce to subjection the re- 
bellious provincial kings and princes ; hence the monarchy 
became weak and disorganized, and the ruling powers were 
unable to maintain their authority, or make a sufficient stand 
against the Danish and Anglo-Norman invaders of after 
times. This battle was fought at a place called Garristown, 
a village and parish in the barony of Balrothery, county 
of Dublin, four miles north-west from Ashbourne. The 
battle is well described in a modern version of one of the 
poems attributed to Oisin, entitled the Battle of Gaura, 
from which are the following passages : — 
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We then raised our standards 

To commence the battle of Gaura, 

We ourselves, and the Fenians of Leinster, 

Against Carbre and the Cl^n of Moma. 

Then Fergus, the poet, prepared, 
The chief bard of the Fenians, 
To encourage us on to the fight 
In advancing to the battle of Gaura. 

March onward, valiant Osgar ! 
Thou cleaver of the heads of heroes. 
And by thy prosperous standard 
Obtain renown and victory. 

Acquire fresh conquering courage 

Against Aedh, the son of Garai, 

And against the opposing kings, 

And completely subdue them by slaughter. 

We marched closely to the conflict. 

And advanced against the king and his forces ; 

And such a sight as then appeared 

Will never again be recorded. 

My son then rushed onward 

On the battalions of Tara 

Like a hawk amongst small birds, 

Or like a dashing wave of the ocean. 

We made a fierce charging onset 
Against the forces of the men of Erin, 
When three hundred chieftains fell 
By Osgar's sword of the powerful strokes. 

From the overwhelming blows of Osgar, 
And of the clan of Morna of combats, 
You might behold, over the glens, 
A flashing fire from the clash of their arms. 
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On the fall of Osgar in the battle, he says : — 

Lastly we raised the heroic Osgar 

Exalted on the shafts of our spears ; 

We conveyed him to a rising ground 

To warn the Fenians of our sorrowful loss.* 

The Feniana were so weakened at this battle that they 
never were able to recover their former consequence, and 
we are informed that Oisin and Cailte, two of the principal 
surviving warriors of the Clan of Baisgne, devoted the re- 
mainder of their lives to the composition of poetry and 
history, like many of our retired military officers of the 
present time. 

In a work usually entitled " The Dialogue of the Sages," 
namely Oisin and Cailte, they are represented as relating 
the achievements and military exploits of the Fenians, in 
the presence of the then reigning monarch at Tara. There 
is a copy of this tract in the Book of M'Carthy Riabhach, 
sometimes called the Book of Lismore, a MS. on parchment 
compiled in the fourteenth century, although the language 
is apparently of a much eariier date. The MS. is the pro-, 
party of the Duke of Devonshire, and is at present in the 
library of the Castle of Lismore. There ip another copy of 
the Dialogue of the Sages,, contained in a vellum MS. of 
the thirteenth century, the Book of O'Maelconry, in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, which I have seen. 

In this work, which is carried on by WBly of dialogue be- 
tween Cailte and Qisin, they give the situation and history 
of the names of several hills, mountains, rivers, lakes, rppks, 
and caverns in Ireland which derived their names from, or 
had any connexion with, the actions or military achieve. 

• This poem is given in full in the first volume of the works of the Ossianic 
Society, the Editor of which had the use of the«e papers while preparing it for 
press, but that volume is long out of print. 
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ments of Finn and his Fenian warriors. The history of 
these places is first given in prose, and the poems of Finn, 
Cailte, Oisin, and other Fenian poets, are quoted as the 
authorities. The poems are 44 in number, containing al- 
together 1,542 verses or lines. Among these is a poem of 
190 lines, which gives an account of the Fenian chiefs, or 
kings as they are styled, from the time of Fiacha Finn (the 
fair) in the year 15 of the Christian era, till the time of Oisin, 
the last chief of that military order. The two first stanzas 
of this poem are addressed by Oisin to Cailte, requesting to 
be informed who was the first that obtained a division of 
Ireland for the kings of the Fenians, and put that army 
under pay. Cailte, in reply, states that he is well acquainted 
with the history of these aflairs, and proceeds to relate to 
him that Feradach became king of Ireland, and that Fiacha 
Finn, instead of contending for the monarchy, contented 
himself by becoming king of the Fenians, on the terms of 
having his portion of the kingdom and certain stipulated 
privileges, for the maintenance of his own rank and also 
for the support of his forces. This division of the land, as 
stated by Duald Mac Firbis, in bis MS. Book of Pedigrees, 
now in the possession of the Earl of Koden, was seven 
townlands out of every Triocha- Cead, or barony through- 
out Ireland. Feredach reigned 22 years, and on his death 
Fiacha Finn resigned the office of king of the Fenians and 
became monarch of Ireland. Fiacha appointed Morna his 
successor as king of the Fenians ; and Cailte enumerates 
seventeen chiefs who succeeded to this high office in Mun- 
ster, Leinster, Ulster, and Connaught, and the number of 
years they commanded these forces respectively, from the 
time of Fiacha Finn to that of Oisin, who was their acknow- 
ledged chief for ten years. Then follows an account of the 
five principal persons in each profession and order of society, 
Buch as the five chief Druids, Physicians, Bards, or Poets, 
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heroes, generals or commanders of armies, the most hospi- 
table; and of the five greatest statesmen in Ireland, he 
says : — 

Cuicejt If 3<vice unj ce]ll i)-5p]i)b 
Bo bo] ]r) Aeijqs aij Siititjb, 

2l]Uttje If CAittp|te if Co|tn5Ac. 

Five the most eminent for profound wisdom 
That lived in one mansion in Erin, 
Were Fithel and Flaithre his son, 
Aillve, Carbre, and Cormac. 

Fithel and Flaithre were chief Brehons or judges to Cor- 
mac and Carbre, the monarchs of Ireland, and they wrote 
a code of laws, in the execution of which they were aided 
by Cormac and Finn, the son of CumhaU. There are very 
ancient copies of these laws in Trinity College Library, 
Dublin, which are now being prepared for publication. 

Here I may briefly state that in Irish poetry there are 
three kinds of verse, and it is said that all the ancient poems 
of Oisin are composed in the first of these, called Ban Di- 
reach, or accurate metre. " This," says O'Molloy in his 
Irish Grammar, " is the most abstruse and difficult kind of 
composition under the canopy of heaven. In it there are 
seven requisites, namely, a certain number of quatrains in 
each stanza or verse ; a certain number of syllables in each 
quatrain or line ; concord, correspondence, termination, 
union or alliteration, and chief or head. The four first of 
these are indispensably necessary for each»kind of the Dan 
Direach, but the three last are not." 

In this poem, which is ascribed to .Oisin, there are four 
quatrains in each stanza ; there are eight syllables in every 
verse or line ; there is also concord, or two words in each 
line beginning with the same class of consonants or vowels ; 
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oorpeepondence or rhyme, which signifies an agreement in 
the qoiantity .of vowels or consonants of the same class. 
Termination requires that if the last words in the second 
and fourth lines exceed one or two syllables, those of the 
first and third must be one syllable lees, as for instance 
Eirind and Cormac, the two last words in the second and 
fourth lines in this stanza, are words of two syllables, while 
those of the first and third are grind and mac, or monosyl- 
lables ; and the entire stanza forms in itself a sentence, 
making perfect sense independent of any other. So that 
this test of prosody stamps this poem with genuineness and 
antiquity. Not so with Macpherson's Ossian, for he gives 
nine syllables in one line, whilst in a corresponding line 
there may be found only six or seven, as shown by O'Reilly, 
the author of the Irish Dictionary and Grammar. The fact 
is, he did not speak the Gaelic and knew but very little of 
the written language ; and in his translation from his ori- 
ginal English he threw words into it without regard to union, 
correspondence, or any other rule of prosody, the pure 
consequence of his helpless ignorance. But Armstrong 
and Stuart are more to blame, as authors in the Gaelic 
language, in quoting this patois as an authority in their 
Grammars and Dictionary, thus compelling their readers 
to unlearn what was right and adopt what is erroneous E^nd 
corrupt. 

This poem is printed iij the first volume of Dr. O'Conor's 
Rerum Hife. Scriptores, from an old MS. in tfee Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, but he has given no transla,tion of it ; and 
this is the poem that was shown by the Librarian at Oxfpr4 
to Mr. Macpherson, when that gentleman had the honesty 
to confess that he could not read or tramilate one line of it. 
Then, in the name of common sense, how could he translate 
the language of the third century when this was beyond his 
comprehension ? The supposition, therefore, that he trans- 
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lated the poems of the Caledonian Ba.r4 of the third age is 
too ahsurd to be entertained for one moment. I may add 
that the work entitled the " Dialogue of the Sages," which 
contains this poem, is intraided to form one of the volumes 
of the Ossianic Society, and will be edited by my learned 
friend John Windele, of Blair's Castle, Cork. 

There is an Irish MS., written on old yellula, in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, which contains two 
poems by Oisin and one ascribed to Finn, the son of 
Cumhall. This MS., ^om which I haye taken some 
extracts, was compiled in the twelfth century, and from 
the antiquated language and other internal evidences of 
tbese poems, it must be admitted that they were copied 
from some ancient record or records that, existed anterior 
to the tenth century. We have no just reason to doubt 
their genuineness as being originally the compositions of 
Oisin, when we remember the many liberties of moder- 
nizing the language usually taken by the scribes, through 
whom they have been handed down to us. One of these 
poems by Oisin relates to the battle of Gaura, and has 
appeared in one of the volumes of the Ossianic Society. In 
the other Oisin informs us that, by order of the monarch of 
Ireland, a fair ^nd races were held at the Currach of the 
Liffey, now the Curragh of Kildare, on which day he 
composed this poem. He then relates an anecdote about 
Film, who went one time into Munster to attend the fair 
and races of Ologher, in the present county of Limerick, 
which were ordered by Fiacha Muilleathan, King of 
Munster. It happened that a black race horse, which was 
the property of DU the Druid, and grandfather to the King, 
won all the races, after which the Druid bestowed it on 
the King, who immediately pres^ted it to Finn, the son 
of Cumhall. Finn prized this steed very much, and after- 
wards won many races by him. At the termination of the 
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races Finn, Oisin, and Oailte made a tour of the kingdom 
of Kerry, which is fully described. 

In the Library of the Eoyal Irish Academy is an Irish 
MS. of the twelfth century entilled Leabar-na-h-Uidhri, 
or the Book of the Brown Cow, so named, it is said, from 
the original having been written on the hide of that animal. 
A partial account of its history has been recorded in 
the Annals of the Four Masters, and, from its present 
appearance, we may infer that only one-third or one-fourth 
of its original matter now remains, and the larger portion 
is, therefore, perhaps lost for ever. We are informed by 
one of the writers of the Annals of the Four Masters, as 
also by the Book of Lismore, that the MS. which originally 
bore this title was compiled at Clonmacnois in the time of 
St. Kiaran, in the sixth century. It appears, therefore that 
this book contained a copy of the original with large 
additions from other MSS., such as the Book of Drum- 
snaght, the Book of Slane, and several others, of which we 
know nothing, except their titles, quoted in this book. 

In the remaining fragment of this MS. are accounts of 
the derivations of the names of some remarkable places in 
Ireland, copied, no doubt, directly from the original Book 
of Dinseanchus of the sixth century ; also poems by Dalian 
Forgal, the chief Bard of Ireland in the sixth century ; and 
by St. Columba, the Irish Missionary to the Picts and 
Gaels of North Britain. Dr. O'Oonor has stated, in his 
Catalogue of the Stowe Library, that there was an old MS. 
there which contained a copy of Dalian Forgal's poems, 
and in the margin of the MS. his grandfather, Charles 
O'Conor, had written " that he did not understand this old 
poem," although he was the best Irish scholar in Ireland 
in his time. By this test of the ancient language Dr. 
O'Conor severely criticises the modern corrupt dialect of 
Macpherson's poems of Ossian. 
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Colgan, in the seventeenth century, speaking of the poems 
of Dallanus, says, they are written in the ancient style, and 
that, consequently, they were, in a great degree, unintelligible 
in after times, even to many who were skilled in the old 
idiom of their country. According to Colgan there were 
poems by Oisin and Cailte on vellum, in the Irish Library 
at Lovain. This probably was a copy of the Dialogue of 
the Sages. 

The Book of the Brown Cow gives the history of Conor 
Mac Neasa, King of Ulster at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era ; of the Red Branch Knights or Fenians of Ulster, 
and of the seven years' war carried on between them and 
the men of Connaught. The title of this tract is Tain-ho- 
Cuailgne, or the Cattle Raid of Cooley, a district in the 
County Louth. There is another copy of this work in the 
Book of Leinster of the twelfth century, which I have 
partly collated with a modernized copy, as it is intended to 
be published by the Ossianic Society. The modernized 
copies of this work and of the Tale of Deirdre supplied 
Macpherson with materials for his Darthula. The language 
and style of the copies in the Books of the Brown Cow and 
of Leinster are very antiquated. It also contains a history 
of Cormac, monarch of Ireland in the third century, in 
whose reign the Fenians were raised to their highest per- 
fection and efficiency as a military force. It also gives an 
account of the Battle of Cnuca, in which it states that 
Cumhall, the father of Finn, was slain by- GpU, the son of 
Moma, thus corroborating the historical factis "recorded of 
those persons in the Books of Leacan and Ballymote and 
other MSS.* 

• The following translation of a passage from the Book of the Brown Cow, 
relative to Cailthe and Finn ia taken from Dr. Petrie's work on the Round 
Towers of Ireland :— " We were with thee, O'Finn, said the youth (i.e. Cailthe). 
Hush ! said Mongan (another name of Finn) that is not good (fair). We 
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The Book of Ditls'hancus, another of our ancient records, 
was originally composed by Amerg;in, son of Amalgai, 
Chief Bard to Dermod, who reigned monarch of Ireland 
from A.D. 544 to A.D. 566. This work gives an account of 
noted places, as fortfesses, raths, cities, hills, mountains, 
plains, lakes, rivers, Ac, and of the origin of their names. 
Th6*e are copies of this work in the Books of Leacan and 
Ballymote, and also in a vellum MS. at Oxford, which was 
compiled dii*ectly from the Psalter of Gashel of the 10th 
century and from other more ancient MSS., as described 
by Dr. O'Donovan in his IntrOduetloa to the Book of 
Eights, published by the Celtic Society of Dublin (see p. 
31.) In this work the account of each place is first given 
in prose ; and poems, or extracts from poems, of the earliest 
Writers are qudted as authoritieSj and some of these are by 
Finn, the son of Cumhall, and by Fergus, the Bard of the 
Fenians. The language of these poems is so obsolete as to 
almost deter some of the best Irish scholars of the present 
time from attempting a translation of them. One of these' 
poems by Finn is given as an authority for Forhocht, a place 
now called Fato^igh, near the town of Moat in the barony 

were with thee, Finn, once, said he ; ve went from Almain (Allen, in County 
Kildare). We fought againat Fothad Airgthech with thee at Ollarba (now 
Olderfleet, at six mile water, in the County Antrim). We fought a battle 
here (recorded in the Aiinals of the Four Masters at A.D. 385); I made a 

shot at him, and I dioye my spear through him This is the. 

handle that was in that spear. The round stone from which I made that shot 
will be found, and east of it will be found the iron head of the spear buried in 
the earth ; and the Cam of Fothad will be found a short dfetance to the east 
of it. There is a cheat of stone about him in the eattJi. There are his two 
rings of silver, and his two braceleta, and his torque of silver, on his chest ; 
and there is a pillar stone at his Carn ; and an Ogam (inscribed) on the end 
of the pillar stone which is in the earth. And what is in it is, Eoohaid 
AiBOTHEACB (buried) Hebe. It was Cailte that was here along with Finn. 
All these thtogs were searched for by the youth who had arrived, and they 
wei'e found."-i-p. 108. If Ogham was a Christian invention how comes it 
here at this pagan grave 7 
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of Clonlonan, county Westmeath. Finn had one of his for-- 
tresses here, which was destroyed, and Oisin and Cailte are 
represented as encountering the people who committed the 
destruction. As this work was composed about the middle 
of the sixth century we are enabled, by its means, to trace 
Oisin BO far back as to approach within two or three centuries 
of the very era in which he flourished. This work is- also 
intended for one of the publications of the Ossianic Society. 

There is another class of Ossianic poems which is very 
numerous, and copies of them are still to be found in the 
hands of many Irish scholars throughout Ireland. Hun- 
dreds of tiiese are to be seen in the Libraries of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; the Royal Irish Academy ; Oxford, 
British Museum, and in different places on the Continent* 
The language of tiiese poems, for the most part, is com- 
paratiyely modem, and if ever they were composed by Oisin 
they must have been greatly changed and manufactured, 
with additions and interpolations^ so as to make the poet 
and St. Patrick cotemporaries. These are now in course of 
being published by the Ossianic Society. Of these modern 
poems I have myself translated thirty-three, amounting to 
nearly 8,000 verses or Lines. 

It does not follow that although we have not the original 
of these modeni poems of Oisin that they never existed in 
any other form. On the contrary we have very strong 
reasons to believe that they did, for the language of the 
copies of them, written in the 15th century, has all the 
appearance of genuine antiquity. The language is correct, 
and the versification is strictly according to the rules of 
Irish prosody. In a work composed in the seventh century 
called The Primmer of the Bards— i.e., a Pfosody — there 
are compositions quoted in the examples given of which no 
trace now remains. The numerous MSS. that contained 
those poems are at present unknown. 
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Theophilua O'Flanagan has given in the Transactions of 
the Gaelic Society, Dublin, two correct specimens of these 
poems, with poetical translations. They are entitled " The 
Blackbird of Derrycarn," and " The Lay of Talc, son of 
Treun." Here (he says) the alliterations, unions, corres- 
pondences, auricular harmonies, and other particulars re- 
quisite to the accuracy and elegance of Irish poetry, are 
most scrupulously and chastely retained. Vast numbers 
of these poems are still preserved in Ireland, written and 
by rote. They are even still the great source of long 
night's entertainment in the Irish speaking parts of Ire- 
land, together with the old romances, or Fenian stories, all 
upon the exploits of the Fenian Heroes, or ancient Irish 
militia." 

• About a hundred years ago the Irish shanachies sang 
portions of these poems to Irish tunes, which are now lost ; 
^nd it appears that this was also -the practice amongst the 
Bgeulais in the Highlands of Scotland, for we are informed 
by Dr. Young, in a note on one of those poems he col- 
lected there, entitled Laoi-an Deirg, or the Lay of Dergo, 
ftial "the music to which it was anciently sung is still pre- 
served in the Highlands of Scotland, and has been lately 
published in Mac Donald's collection of Highland airs." 

In the year 1789 appeared Miss Brooke's Keliques of 
Irish Poetry, of which a second edition was published by 
Christie, of Dublin, in 1817. In this work Miss Brooke 
has given seven of our Ossianic poems, in the original 
Irish, with translations in English verse. The titles of 
these are as follow : — The Lay of Conlaoch, the Lamenta- 
tion of Cuchullin ; the Lay of Magnus the Great ; the Chase 
of Slieve GulUon ; the Lay of Moira Borb (or, the Fierce) ; 
the War Ode of Osgar, son of Oisin, and the War Ode of 
Goll, the son of Morna. I am informed by the President 
of the Society that, in his collection of Scotch Gaelic poems. 
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there are two that were taken down from recitation by the 
Highland Bards in the last century, which agree nearly 
stanza for stanza with the corresponding poems published 
by Miss Brooke, and with those circulating in manuscript 
among the peasantry of the South of Ireland. 

O'Reilly has pointed out, in his Essay, the Irish poems 
from which Macpherson stole his materials for Ossian. He 
shows that the poem of Carthon is founded on the Lay of 
Conlaoch ; his Fingal is partly taken from the Lay of 
Magnus the Great ; his episode of Barbar and Fainasollis, 
in the third book of his Fingal, is taken from Moira Borb ; 
the fourth Book of Fingal is founded on the War Ode of 
Goll. The combat between Osgar and loUan seems to be 
a bad imitation of Moira Borb. The death of the children 
of Usnagh is the poem on which he framed his Darthula. 
The original of the Battle of Lara is not given by the 
Gaelic Society in their printed Gaelic originals, but a poem 
in Gillie's collection of Gaelic poems, printed at Perth in 
1786, called Earragon, is the poem on which the battle of 
Lara is founded. In Dr. Young's collection this poem is 
given, from which, he says, it is evident that the High- 
landers believed Finn, Oisin, Goll, Osgar, &c., were Irish- 
men. There are good copies of this poem to be had in 
Ireland. Dr. Young says of the poem entitled Oisin's 
Dialogue that the Highland sgeulais have been very busy 
in corrupting it, partly of necessity, from their want of a 
written standard, and from their vain desire of attributing 
Finn and his heroes to Scotland since Macpherson's pub- 
lication ; they seem to have intentionally corrupted in 
some passages, as may be seen by comparing the Earse 
copies with each other. We must look, he says, to 
the Irish copies for the remedy of the corruptions in the 
Highland poems of Oisin. In Mr. HUl's copy of this 

several passages have been corrupted in order to make 
16 



Finn a Scotchman, and in one place Eirin, Ireland, is com- 
muted to Albin, Scotland. 

" The death of Osgar, in the first Book of Temora, is 
grounded on the battle of Gaura ; and many passages of it 
are, indeed, literally translated. But great liberties, as 
usual, have been taken with the original, and he refers to 
p. 313 of the Perth edition. Macpherson (Dr. Young 
says) makes Carbre call Osgar son of the woody Morven, 
without any authority from the Highland original, in order 
to support his indefensible fiction that Oisin was a Scotch- 
man. Of the poem entitled the Lay of Con, the son of 
Dergo, he says : — This entire story has been so altered by 
Mr. .Smith that nothing remains in common with the orig- 
inal but the names. Wherever Fiana Eirionn, or the 
Fenians of Ireland, or any such terms in favour of Ireland, 
occur in this or the other poems they are omitted in the 
Perth edition and other words substituted in their place." 

" Ireland (says Dr. Drummond) possessed an undisputed 
claim to the poems of Oisin for fifteen hundred years. The 
historians handed down in written records, never to be 
efiaced, the genealogy of Finn, the son of Cumhall, and 
chronicled the age in which he lived, the battles he fought, 
the monarch he served, and the mode in which he died. 
Macpherson metamorphosed the Irish general into a Cale- 
donian King, and placed him on the throne of a kingdom 
which was never noticed by any historian." 

I may here state that Dr. Drummond has rendered 
several of the poems of Oisin into English verse, which have 
been published. 

From all those concurring testimonies which I have 
quoted, it is clearly evident that the Clanna MiHdh, usually 
called Milesians, were originally known as the Scoti, and 
that their country was called Scotia, or the land of the 
Scots, many centuries before that name was given to modern 
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Scotland. It has also been shown on unquestionable 
authorities, that the Gael of Caledonia were colonies from 
Ireland, and spoke and wrote in the language of their 
mother country. From the continued intercourse carried 
on between the two nations from the third to the sixteenth 
century, it is evident that the same manners and customs, 
the same traditions, legends, historical compositions, poems, 
songs and music, were common to both. 

I have shown that many of the poems of Oisin, the Irish 
bard, and other Fenian poets, are still preserved in our 
Irish MSS., and I have named the libraries in which they 
are to be found. Some of these MSS. are as old as the 
11th and 12th centuries, and these are merely copies from 
more ancient records, which are now supposed to be lost or 
mouldering in some of the Libraries on the Continent. 
These poems made their way into Scotland at an early 
period, and there cannot be a stronger proof of their great 
antiquity than their preservation in that country for so 
many centuries by oral tradition, although with dialectic 
changes. 

Any statements, therefore, at variance with these long 
established historical truths, be they ever so plausible, when 
unsupported by authorities of equal antiquity and respect- 
ability, must be looked upon, by all men of candour and 
discernment, as fictions invented for selfish or lucrative pur- 
poses. Macpherson never did or could produce any autho- 
rities to give stability to his compositions ; his chief argu- 
ments were to vilify our historians, and abuse the language 
of one of the most learned nations in Europe in the eighth 
century. His supporters, with all their ingenious argu- 
ments, have failed to prove the authenticity of his poems, 
because nothing but the production of the originals, nothing 
but proofs, positive proofs, will convince the learned of the 
present day. 



PREFACE TO THE POEMS. 



The general reader, who knows nothing of the ancient 
poetry of Ireland, save by reputation, and the limited 
number of pieces which have hitherto appeared in print, in 
the-volumes of Miss Brooke and Hardiman, will naturally 
expect that in a work like the present, devoted tb the illus- 
tration of a phase of Bardism in this country, some speci- 
mens of their compositions should accompany the notices of 
an institution, which once occupied so remarkable a place 
in our social polity. 

The following poems are therefore offered to the reader, 
it is to be hoped, as an instalment, to be followed hereafter 
by other contributions from the rich to everflowing poetic 
stores which we possess, and which we trust yet to see 
submitted to the literary public in all their varied extent 
and fullness. They were translated by the Editor many 
years ago, when he had the honor of being employed by 
their Majesties George IV. and William IV. to transcribe 
and make translations into English of ancient Irish MSS. 
for the Eoyal Library. The poems ascribed to Amergin, 
Lugad, Eoyn^, Dalian and others, are said to be written in 
the Bearla Feine, which probably was the old Celtic tongue 
of Gaul and Spain as it was of Ireland in early times. 

Some of these poems have been glossed by writers or 
commentators of the middle ages, without which it would 
be almost impossible now for any Irish scholar to interpret 
them ; and it is proper to remark that the translation 
accompanying them is more in accordance with this gloss 
than with the original Text. The poems of Amergin and 
Lugad do not possess much interest beyond that of repre- 
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senting the oldest compositions in the Irish language. The 
originals are contained in O'Clery's Book of Invasions, and 
in the Books of Leacan and Ballymote. For an account 
of their various authors we are in the present instance 
indebted to O'Reilly's Irish Writers. This writer gives the 
following description of Amergin and his compositions 
under A.M. 2935. 

" Amergin, son of Golamh, surnamed Mile Spainneach, 
(the Spanish hero,) was brother to Heber, Heremon, and 
Ir, from whom the Milesian families of Ireland are des- 
cended. He accompanied his brothers, and the other 
Gathelian chiefs, in their emigration from Spain to Ireland, 
and was the poet of the colony. In the Leabhar Gabhaltus, 
or Book of Conquests, compiled in the fourteenth century, 
from much more ancient books, and in the book of the same 
name, composed by the O'Clerys, who were employed in the 
compilation of the Annals of the Four Mastbes, at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, are preserved 
three poems, said to be written by Amergin ; the first of 
these, consisting of only two ranns, or eight verses, begins 
' "pijt co|tAccA zw\x)\6e^ and contains the decision of 
Amergin upon the proposal of the Tuath-de-Banan, that 
the Milesians should retire from the shores of Ireland ; the 
second consists of twenty verses, beginning ' 211] u \/>.t 
t)-6lteijb.' This is a particular kind of Irish versification, 
called CoNACLON, in which the last word of every verse is 
the same as the first word in every succeeding verse. The 
third poem consists of six ranns, or twenty-four verses, 
beginning ' 2lii) 5oec i n^ujp,' said to have been composed 
by Amergin, upon his landing at Inver Colpa, near 
Drogheda." 

"Amongst the Seabright collection of Irish MSS. in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, class H. 54, folio 63, is 
preserved a small tract on the qualifications of a Bard, 
beginning ' 2locoi|te coi|i goijtiAcb 50|t l^oiji]t b]A bAtr) a 
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8U|lib betflMb.' In the third line the author informs his 
readers, that he is ' Amergin Glungel, of hoary head and 
gray beard,' 'Or nje 2liuATi3ei) 5luu5el, 3^111 ^Uy, 
STtsliAc.' 

"These compositions are written in the Bearia Feini, 
and are accompanied with an interlined gloss, which itself 
requires much study to understand it perfectly, as its lan- 
guage too has become obsolete, and must in many places be 
read from bottom to top. 

" That these poems were really the productions of Amer- 
gin, may be very reasonably doubted. Tara, the chief resi- 
dence of our ancient monarchs, is particularly mentioned 
in the second poem ; and therefore unless we suppose this 
author to have possessed the spirit of prophecy, as well as 
the inspirations of poetry, it could not have been written 
by him ; as our ancient historians agree that the palace of 
Tara Was not erected, nor the name imposed on the hill on 
which it was built, until after the establishment of the 
Milesian dynasty. [This may be wrong.] They are, how- 
ever, of the highest antiquity, and their language and pe- 
culiar versification, independent of any other merits they 
may possess, claim for them the attention of the antiquary, 
and entitle them to preservation." 

The following is a translation of the Introduction to the 
first poem of Amergin in the Books of Leacan and Bally- 
mote : — " After that the sons of Milidh and of Breogan 
marched onwards till they arrived at Drumcain, which at 
this day is called Tara, where the three Kings of Erin were, 
(at their palace no doubt) namely Mac Cuill, Mac Cecht 
and Mac Grene, who demanded of the sons of Milidh to 
leave the island for three days, in order that they might 
decide whether they themselves would evacuate the king- 
dom, submit to the Milesian yoke, or muster an army to 
give them battle, It was their opinion that they (the 
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Milesians) could not effect a landing a second time, for they 
hoped that their Druids would be able to oppose them with 
such druidical enchantment as to prevent them from land- 
ing again. ' We/ said Mac CuHl, the son of Cearmad, 
' will abide by the decision of Amergin your own Brehon, 
and should he pronounce a false (or unjust) judgment, it is 
certain that he will be killed by us.' ' Pronounce the judg- 
ment, Amergin,' said Eber Donn. ' I will,' said Amergin. 
' Let them have the island.' ' What direction shall we take ?' 
asked Eber. ' We are to set out over nine waves to sea,' 
replied Amergin; and that was the first judgment pro- 
nounced by the Milesians in Erin." 

AMEEGIN'S FiEST POEM. 
■pIp coftACcA. (cAT^^AccA) Cttit)ibe (cuitjbi) cAit i)AO]b cot)bA 
(corjbAib) tt)A|iA njut)5lATA Tob|vo5l)A& njAijAb (ttjurjA) bib 
(ceib) cutDAcbcAc (cunjACEAib) clAij&cA]t ci|tb AiTilic^it 
(^'IPMs^bir*) cAcb cotjceATtcAinj {coi}ceA^z})e]]i) cu]tji&i 
(cu]t)bi) c]|te co]tAcbA (tijOTj cnt coiitcbeAcb) tijA tio cbAHO|& 
(n)o cbAijAib) bArtjAic ceAtic (cAcb) rr)AT)A (hjuda) cbAitAib 
(cbAijAib) T)] bAnjA]b ij] nje Ai*beiTt (AbbeATtA) pitjb. 

TEANSLATION. 

" The men whom we found dwelling in the land to them is 

possession due by right. [waves ; 

It is therefore your duty to set out to sea over nine green 
And if you shall be able to effect a landing again in spite of 

them, 
You are to engage them in battle, and I adjudge to you 

the land in which you found them living, 
I adjudge to you the land wherein you found them dwelling, 

by the right of battle. 
But although you may desire the land which these people 

possess, yet yours is the duty to shew them justice. 
I forbid you from injustice to those you have found in the 

land, however you may desire to obtain it." 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND POEM OP 
AMERGIN. 

" If my advice would be taken," said Donn the son of 
Milidh, "the matter should be. decided by battle; for if it 
be in the power of the Druids of the Tuath-De-Danan we 
never shall be able to regain Erin." 

" The Milesians then departed from Tara southward, and 
arrived at Invear-Fele (the mouth of the river Feal, orCashin, 
on the Shannon in the county of Kerry), and Invear-Scene 
(the bay of Kenmare), where their ships were at anchor, 
and they set out over nine waves to sea. The Druids and 
FHeadhs of Erin chaunted incantations, by which they raised 
such a storm as caused everything that was at the bottom of 
the sea to be raised to its surface ; and by the violence of the 
storm the fleet was driven from the coast far westward to sea, 
and was separated. ' This is a Druidic wind,' said Donn the 
son of Milidh. ' It is,' responded Amergin, ' if it does not 
blow above the mast head.' Whereupon Aranan, the youngest 
of the sons of Milidh, went up the mast to ascertain the 
fact, but was thrown therefrom, and while in the act of fall- 
ing he said that the wind did not prevail beyond the mast 
head. He (Aranan) was the pilot of Donn's ship, and was 
the pupil of Amergin. 'It was deceitful in our sooth- 
sayers (said Donn) not to have prevented this magic wind.' 
' There was no deception,' replied Amergin, and standing 
up he said as follows : " — 

AMEBGIN'S SECOND POEM. 

fe|vtijAc (eAjtrjAcb) TOUl^t iDocbAcb, 
2t)ocbAcb tll*b ffteAcbAC, 

SttSACAC COjU CjOcbAcb, 

ClOCAcb Ab 6AfCAcb (AlbcAfCAcb) 

6Aj*CAcb loc l]or)ii)A|t (lji)bn)A}t), 
\.]\Oiin)A\% co(t qopftA {t]\i cblbfiA), 
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■CuACA njAc Tt)ileA8, 
2^)lle lot)3 libeAiiij, 
tlbeAitij ATtb 6|te (6|ii!ji>), 
6|te A]tb biclAff, 
6b6|t boijb bi5bAj', 
^J^cbeAbAl 710 5Aec, 
HosAeclj bAt) bueifj, 
Bfte)j*fi bAt) bnA]cl), 
K]5 AbbAl &\ien)Oi), 

1)1 ]i 6be]t AilTCAf (AileAf), 

3l]\]n) ]Acb peitetjb. 21. j. t. ). 2t). 

TRANSLATION. 

" I implore that we may regain the land of Erin, 

We who have come over the lofty waves. 

This land whose mountains are great and extensive, 

Whose streams are clear and numerous. 

Whose woods abound with various fruits, 

Its rivers and waterfalls are large and beautiful. 

Its lakes are broad and widely spread, 

It abounds in fountains on elevated grounds. 

May we gain power and dominion over its tribes, 

May we have Kings of our own ruling at Tara, [kings. 

May Tara be the regal residence of our many succeeding 

May the Milesians be the conquerors of its people. 

May their ships anchor in its harbours, 

May they trade along the coast of Erin, 

May Heremon be its first ruling monarch, 

May the descendants of Ir and Heber be mighty kings, 

I implore that we may regain the land of Erin." 

I. I. M.P, L.O.E. E. 
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THE THIRD POEM OF AMERGIN. 



" It was on the occasion of Amergin of the fair knee 
first placing his right foot on Erin's soil that he composed 
the following." The copies of this poem contained in the 
Books of Leacan and Ballymote and of the O'Olerys are 
accompanied by a gloss, the translation of which is given 
at foot. That of the former is distinguished by the letter 
B ; the latter by the letters O'O. 

AMERGIN'S THIRD POEM. 

2lrD 3Aecb ]{a) njuiit, 
2lnj C01JTJ c|teAcl)Alt>, 

2ltD bAMj Teq|t, 

(2lti) bATij .u^i. T)b|teAttj) 

2llU 1*65 ^0\i A]ll, 

2lti) be\i i)5]te]T)e, 
Slnj CAJT) Ittb*, 
2lrtj ro|ic a^sa^I, 
Slri) eo } lipbib, 
2lrtj locb 1 roAisb, 
21 nj b|t]5b bAijA, 

2lnj jA] Ia TJObb i^eATtAf t:eAcbcd, 
2lii) bAe belbuf bo cblt)*> cocija, 
Co]cbe i)oc sleAt) clocbAit ^lebe, 
CjA bitjluibb puitjeAS 5]teiijiu, 
CiA feAcbc fiecbc f |c jAt) cccIa, 
Cif 901) bo 5A|t eAf|*A u^fcc], 
C^A be]i A buA|t o q5 ceAC^tA, 
C^A buA^t ceAC|tAcb c^bbe cbAbArp, 
C]A be belbuj* ^Aob^tA a rjbioijb, 
2l]lef cA^Dce b^cbAi) cocUcbc, 
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•bAllef |;6A&A Tiobb^ll cobUcb (pobUib cottjblicc), 

CAcb^ip A^Ue Ailinbe TieAf, 

Co]ti)eA|* cAiijce Aitj cAiijce s^ecb. 2lti). 

TRANSLATION. 

" T am a wind at sea,' 

I am a wave of the sea,^ 

I am the roaring of the sea,' 

I am seven battalions,* 

I am an ox in strength, 

I am a bird of prey on a cliff,* 

I am a ray of the sun,^ 

I am an intelligent navigator, 

I am a boar of fierceness,^ 

I am a salmon in a river (or pool),* 

I am a lake on a plain,^ 

I am an effective artist, i" 

I am a giant with a sharp sword hewing down an army," 

I am gods in the power of transformation.'^ 

' i.e. in profoundness. B. — ^i.e. I am a sea wind in strength ; or I am equal 
to a wind at sea in power, activity, and ingenuity. O'C. 

2 i.e. in might. B. — I am a stormy wave to overcome every obstacle. O'C. 

3 i.e. in terror. B. — I advance equal to the bellowing, roaring, or crashing 
sound of the sea. O'C. 

* i.e. in strength or power. B. 

* i.e. in cunning. B. 

« i.e. in pureness. B. — I am as pure as a ray of the sun in brightness and 
clearness. O'C. 

? i.e. I am as a wild boar in prowess, or I am a chief in valour. O'C. 

8 i.e. in swiftness. B. — I am a salmon in swiftness, in well known pools. O'C. 

' i.e. in extent. B. — ^i.e. I am a lake on a plain in extent, or great is my 
magic. O'C. 

■ i.e. in power. B. — ^i.e. I am powerful and true in art and mechanism ; or 
I am intrepid and powerful on hills. O'C. 

1' i.e. in taking vengeance. B. 

" i.e. I am a god, a druid, and a man that creates fire from magical smoke 
for the destruction of all, and who creates magic on the tops of hills. O'C. 
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In what direction shall we proceed ? [council ? 

Whether in the valley or mountain top shall we hold our 
Where shall we fix our dwelling ? [setting sun ? 

To what land is greater praise due than to the island of the 
Where shall we have our walks to and fro', in fertile land 

with peace and safety ? 
Who can direct you to where the water runs clearest, in 

the rippling rill or at the water fall ? 
Or who can tell you of the age of the moon, but I ? 
Who can bring the fish from its recesses in the sea, as I 

can do? 
Who can cause the fish to approach to the shore, as I can ? 
Who can change the hills, mountains or promontories as I 

can? 
I am a Filea (Bard) who invokes to prophecy at the 

entreaty of seafaring men. 
Javelins shall be wielded to revenge the loss of our ships, 
I sing forth praises and prophecy victory, 
In ending my poem I desire other preferments which I 

shall obtain." 

I. A. M. 
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THE FOURTH POEM OF AMERQIN. 



" Amergin also composed the following supplication as 
prophesying the increase of fish in the rivers and bays of 
Erin, iPor the use of the Milesians." 

■CjH CO n)^]t>n) ve]xc, 
jAfcc ro cbu]t)u, 
BecbAib et) f Aiit]tcc], 

CebAib ^«.c}) IcAcbAij, 
2t)il pojtc acIai&, 
"Co TijA]bnj ijeifc. 

). a. s. c. a. c. t). 

TRANSLATION. 

" May the fishes of the sea crowd in shoals to the land for 
our use, [of fish, 

May the waves of the sea drive forth to the shore abundance 
May the salmon swim abundantly into our nets. 
May all kinds of fishes come plentifully to us from the sea, 
May its fiat fishes also come in abundance, 
This poem I compose at the sea shore that fishes may swim 
in shoals to our coast." 

M.A.Y. 
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LUGHAIDH, SON OF ITH. 



" Cotemporary with Amergin, was Lughaidh, eon of 
Ith, and nephew of Golamh, or Milesius." 

" In the hooks of Conquests or Invasions, already men- 
tioned, is preserved a poem, said to be composed extempore 
by Lughaidh, upon the death of his wife ¥ail, the daughter 
of Milesius. The language of this poem does not appear 
to be so old as those attributed to Amergin, but it is un- 
doubtedly of very great antiquity. It is valuable, as it 
shows in a strong light an amiable picture of female 
modesty, and proves how highly that virtue was estimated 
by the ancient Irish." — O'Keilly's Irish Writers. 

" The wife of Lughaidh, son of Ith, died of shame on 
account of seeing her husband naked while bathing in the 
bay, and hence it has been called the bay of Fail. It was 
on the occasion of the death of Fail that her husband com- 
posed an Elegy for her, which was the first Elegy ever 
composed in Erin. It is as follows." — From the Books of 
Leacan and Ballymote. 

SttlbeAtt) 1*U0& UAf A1) (pOltf At)) C^AcljC 

2lit)bcljeAcl) ^uAcljc ; 
Cmc FO|t 1170 6e&, A8bAl ecc, 

&c bonj ituAcljr ; 
2lifrjei8]nj bu]b AcbAc beAt), 

BTi05A]f UaS ; 
"PjaI a \)/>.\xm\ rV\y Vi\i>A tJeAtb, 

Or 31*1*'? si*'?; 
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^6bAl 65, ecc bort) |tuAcc, 

Nocc A pi|t J A^t |to fil ; 

s. u. ;. -D. e. 21. 2t). , 

TRANSLATION. 

Here we sat, on the beach, 

In stormy cold ; 
My teeth did shiver, great was the catastrophe, 

A death occasioned by my advancing ; 
I relate to you that a woman died, 

Of exceeding beauty ; 
Fail was her name ; through seeing a naked man, 

In the bright sunny day ; 
Awful was the death, a death occasioned by my advancing. 

It sorely grieves my heart ; [person ; 

It was her naked husband ; she thought it was some other 

She died in consequence thereof. 

H.E.R.B. W.E. S.A.T. 
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ROIGNE ROSGADHACH. 



A.M. 3619. " Roigne Rosgadhach (Royn^ the Poetic) 
son of XJgoine Mor, flourished in the time that his brother 
Mal was monarch of Ireland, In the Book of Invasions 
we find a poem ascribed to this author, giving an account 
of the peregrinations of the Gathelians, and the names of 
their chiefs, from their departure from Egypt, until their 
arrival in Spain, and afterwards in Ireland; with an 
account of the partition of that country amongst the sons 
of Milesius. The poem contains an answer to some en- 
quiries made by his brother Mal, upon the origin of the 
Irish people." 

" If every other proof of the antiquity of this piece 
were wanting, the language alone would be sufficient to 
evince its early composition. In fact, it would be nearly 
unintelligible to Irish readers of the present day, if it were 
not for the interlined gloss that accompanies the text, and 
even the gloss is so obsolete, that none but those who 
have made Irish MSS. a particular study, are able to 
interpret it." — O'Reilly's Irish Writers. 

The admixture of Scriptural with early Irish History 
interwoven throughout the piece gives it indisputably the 
impress of a post-christian composition. 

KOISMe ROS3at5l)2lC») ccc. 
21 iije]c Aiu ujA^ije, 
C^A fAiclj bo |iHf ije|tii)&. 

Re TieAiibAcoit fcicT)]*, 

SA|cbfec (^cuicffiAb) t^iiAS feijAi^t, 

SiecbcAcop (|t]ACCAbu|t) ejipc. 
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Cor)0|tc oUA]tbA, 

Bebdif n)U||i |tobuift, 

Beitf Ab |te im^bleAf, 

I.A pA|to (i:o|tAiji)) i:eAcbcA&A|t, 

T^OlJA^f Plttl T£OCA, 

Cotijpepc A]! tjAicb]te, 
2l^i)rtj 5Ab]*Ac sAe^b^l, 
Recl)]f Scoc cotijAiijm, 
Caiu 1D3A1J |:o|tAiuT), 
HejicAbAit tijb|tu]5be, 
2t)A]b]c CO ScfcblA, 
ClTJUreAC C1A1J copcAbJj, 
CIaot* ^^Itt^l If MoeijbAjl, 
Bacoji 05 soUtp, 
3oi)Aif njAC NetijAiij, 
feUir CO besipc, 
2lnj bAOi ijecljceiJibttT, 
Ba fOftATJlJ t^Ailjb, 

Fm SoUnjb 3*''*ir> 

CleAtDtjAj* Jjecceijebuf, 

Bat Scoca fcocb ceijel, 

CaohjcIah* Aiipnj HAjbib, 

Bitogf AC (fAefeAb) feAcb 21p|tATC, 

po peAt* V°V ciocblAccu|t (ojj sejofcAb) 

"Pepiui- pes fAytrAibb, 

"po bot) (coTjbA) feA|tc X]0]i A]i)tp, 

SiecbcAC0|v fefpAiij, 

21 ccoinjpeftc iljcb (co bcAjtCA ]lle(cb) 

t>or)v, AipeAcb, Ainjensiij, 

fibejt, i|t, Aeij cbolpA, 

6lteAIU01J, ATlATJljAl), 

Ocbc ti7ACA soIaiti), 

^AbAir miAb (njAicb) "jjli^b, 
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2t)Aic 2t)ileA6 njAioiccb (tDA^c bile rv^]V]5^, 
21 c<ven)T)A citJfeAC, 

■pO bA^lflUC fCA^pH (fCApA) 

■plU A vel (t^in CO i:il) t:|UreAcc, 
po bAilfiuc 6itiw At), 
<Da ]*e (coij&A fe) felb ]*Ae5blAt)t>, 
SAf Ae T:i]t peijeAcbAif , 
"PltiTijeb ]:e5 irocljnjATic, 

2t)6fA ttJAeit) A TOAJC. 

a. «t). e. ). c. 



TRANSLATION. 

Oh praise-worthy son of Ugony, 

Dost thou know how Erin was invaded by the Gael, 

Whose peregrinations from time to time were remarkable. 

They dwelt in Scythia for a long period, 

From whence they departed to the land of Shinar, 

From thence they fled to the land of Egypt, 

At the very time that Pharoe Oincheris was drowned, 

Along with his hosts in a most wonderful manner, 

They all perished in the waters of the Red Sea. 

The Gael were prosperous during their sojourn with Pharoe, 

Niul obtained Scota, Pharoe's daughter, in marriage ; 

She begat our great ancestor Gael, 

From whom the Gael derive that name. 

They acquired this cognomen of Scots (or Scoti), 

From Scota, Pharoe's lovely daughter. 

They journeyed from the land of Egypt, 

And returned back to Scythia. 

A war was carried on for a considerable time. 

Between the descendants of Niul and NenuaJ;' 

' Sons of Feniua Farsay. 
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That war lasted to the time of GoUamh, 
By whom Refloir, son of Neman, was slain (King of Scy thia). 
Then Gollamh fled to Egypt, 
Where Pharoe Nectenibus then reigned. 
Gollav obtained in marriage 
The daughter of Pharoe Nectenibus, 
Who was descended of Scota, daughter of Pharoe Oincheris, 
From whom the Gael took the name of Scoti. 
They journeyed through Africa ; 
Eminent was the man from whom they descended. 
He was the learned Fenius Farsaidh, 
From him they derived the name of Fenians. 
They arrived in the land of Espain (Spain) [dren) ; 

Where Ilith begat children (or where they had many chil- 
Those were Donn, Aireach, Amergin, 
Eber, Ir and Colpa, 
Eremon and Erannon, 
Who were the eight sons of Gollamh. 
He got the noble name of Milidh. 
From him his descendants were named Mic Milidh 
Oh learned men, I relate to you that they begat families. 
After their sailing hither in their ships. 
They divided the land of Erin, 
And distributed it among their twelve chiefs. 
The truth of this is established by our historical accounts. 
Which you are to certify to all enquiring persons. 
Noble son of Ugony receive this information as a subject 
of great importance. 

O. H. 
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A POEM BY FINTAN. 



The following marvellous specimen of historic poetry is 
ascribed to a Bard named Fintan, who is said to have lived 
in the time of St. Patrick, and to have related to the saint 
many wonderful stories on the early portion of the history 
of Ireland. The Bard represents himself as having been 
living before Noah's Flood and continuing to exist till St. 
Patrick's time. The fable of Fintan has been regarded, and 
not improbably, as a pagan myth in keeping with the 
doctrine of Transmigration, as held by the Druids in 
Ireland in common with the Brahmins in India, and by the 
ancient Egyptians. On the other hand it may be con- 
sidered figuratively, as shewing that he was as well 
acquainted with the subject of his poem as if he had actually 
lived at the different periods he treats of, which, however, 
we . must confess seems to offer a rather wide range of 
poetical licence. 

The poem in some degree serves as a memorial version 
of the succession of the various colonies that landed in this 
country in remote times; but perhaps its greatest value 
(if the reader will admit of any) is the endeavour to account 

FINTAiTS POEM. 

JcA l\n) CO smub, 

CAcb SAbA^l Itllf 5Ab, 

O cbuf beAcljA biDb. 

•Do llljt) AlJOlft CeAfAlft, 

jT)5eAt) beACA ]r) beAo, 
CoijA cAe)C]& loseAij, 

Cot)A CltTAtl pBAfl. 
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for the origin of the names of the places mentioned in it at 
a period so far back as the fifth century. 

At folio 12 of the Book of Ballymote we are thus in- 
structed :— " We shall now drop for a time the history of 
the Gael, in order to treat of the seven colonies that came to 
Erin before them. It so happened that Ceasair, the daugh- 
ter of Beatha, son of Noah, landed in Erin forty days 
before the Flood. Partholan, son of Seara, took possession 
of it three hundred years after the Deluge. Nemead, son 
of Agnomean, of the Scythian Greeks, arrived in Erin 
thirty years after Partholan's time. In succession to him 
the Firbolg came hither; then the Fir-Domnann, and at 
the same time the Gaileoin. After those the Tuatha-De 
Danann arrived, who were succeeded by the sons of Milidh, 
as the learned historian has related, namely Fintan." 

" Let the reader observe (says Keating) that I do not 
set down this invasion by Cesar as true history, nor any of 
the other invasions already spoken of, but merely because 
I have found them mentioned in ancient manuscripts ; 
neither can I conceive how our antiquaries obtained these 
accounts of those who arrived in Ireland before the flood ; 
for it is not to be supposed, that the Fintan who existed 
before the flood, was the same person that lived after it." 

TRANSLATION. 

Should any one enquire of me about Erin, 
I can inform him most accurately 
Concerning every Invasion that took place. 
From the beginning of all pleasing life. 

Ceasair came here from the East, 
The woman who was daughter of Beatha, 
Accompanied by fifty young maidens, 
And also by three men. 
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)t}A fleb ccAi) T^wn, 

)!* e^AfA]T« 1fJ« CUfl, 

21 cul cu]i}b^ z})eAr)t), 
Ni|t coblAb B] coicelcA|t, 
Btj cbobUb bA6 r^Axijt. 

T^A fucAitj 71J0 feb, 

CoiJU|' COflAcljC PA|tcbAloi>> 

Sin ©ni AC t:Ar, ■ 

Co co|iAcbc njAc 2l5i)orrjAH>, 
tleinjeAb tjjAnjbA A stjA]-. 

T^Ilt bole (bols B.) If p]|i 5aiIiao, 

■CAIJCAbuli PA ClAIJ, 

X!^AT)CAbAii pi|t bonjijAijb, 
5AbfAb blT*!***!* ciA^v. 

' The Aiiiiala of the fonf Masters give the account of those persons thus :^— 
" The Age of the world to this year of the Deluge, 2242. Forty years beto 
the Deluge Ceasair came to Irelatld with fifty girls and three men ; Bith, Ladhra 
add Fiiltain, their flames. Ladhra died at Ard-Ladhra, and from him it is named. 
He wag the first that died ii) Ireland, Bith died at Slieye Beatha, and was 
interred in Slieve Beatha, and from him the mountain is named. Ceasair died 
at Cuil-Ceasra, in Cofinaught, and was interred in Carn-Ceasra. FromFintan 
is named Feart-Fintan, over Lough Dergderc." 

Dr. O'Donovan, in his notes to the foregoing paragraph in the Annals, 
points out all those places mentioned in it with great accuracy, on the 
authorities of several Irish MSS. He thinks that Ard-Ladhran or Ladra'a 
Hill oir Height is Ardamine, in the east of the county Wexford, where there 
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The Deluge came on ; 

Bith lived at his mountain assuredly, 

Ladra resided at Ard-Ladhran, 

And Ceasair at her Cuil (Ouil Ceasra). 

I remained a year under the Flood 

At Tul-Tuinne of strength ; 

There has not been slept nor will there be slept, 

A sleep better than that which I had. 

I was still alive in Erin, 

Pleasant was my condition 

When Partholan had arrived 

From the Grecian country in the East. 

I was likewise in Erin 
While Eri was a wilderness (uninhabited), 
Until the son of Agaoman arrived, 
Namely Nemed' of pleasing manners. 

The Firbolg and Fir-Gaillian (Gallians of Leinster) 

Arrived a long period afterward? ; 

The Firdomnan then came hither. 

And landed in loras westward (Brris Co. Mayo). 

is a curious moat near the sea coast. Slieve Beatha, now Slieve Beagli, is a 
mountain on the confines of the counties of Fermanagh and Monaghan, on a 
part of which in the parish of Clones is the Cam under which Beatha was 
int^red. Carn-Ceasair, according to the Book of Invasions by the 
O'Clerys, is situate on the bank of the river Boyle, and that Cuil-Ceasair is 
in the same neighbourhood. Feart-Fintan or Fintan'a Grave, otherwise called 
Tultuine, as in the poem, was situate over Lough Derg on the Shannon, in the 
territory of Arra, county Tipperary. He is believed by tradition to have been 
a Saint. 

Partholan's people perished by a plague. — See a full account of him in 
Keating's History of Ireland. 

Nemed or Nemetius was buried on Ard Nemed, the great island of 
Barrymore in which Queenstown now stands ; the ancient name of this island 
is Oilen-Arda-Nramhedh, as writtrai in our MSS. 
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Na cAebA]b c]Acb cjaij, 

Coii)^ (sot^bA B.) co|tnjA]lc bAiDfA jtirtj 

C^A|i feon) f A65*l c]AT)* 

h]i fro tAgcA&Ait tij^jc 2it)]teb, 

21 IjGAfpAllJ AtjeAf, 

ConjA co|tnjAilc bAtijfA ]t]u, 
CeATt bo c|ieATj a c]teAf . 

43o iijAcbc fAesAl i-jn, 
*Daiiji-a uocljo cljel, 
Co cAtt]tAi& c|te|beAn;j 
O T«15 Oinji ijelL 

JIf nJ6 l^lutiAtr J^iub, 
2t)Ac BocbitA 1J1 cbel, 
^Deii* 1JA bjliDb i-utjb, 
2lnj fftuiclj uAf aI e]]t. 

e. ;. R. ). u. 
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In succession the Tuath-De-Danan arrived 
Concealed in their dark clouds ; 
I did eat my food with them 
Though at such a remote period. 

Then came the sons of Milidh 
From Spain which is southward ; 
I lived and ate my food With them> 
Though fearfol were their battles. 

A continuity of existence 

StiU remained in me, which I do not deny, 

Until Christianity was established 

By the King of Heaven and of the elements. 

I am Fintan the Fair, 
The son of Bochra, I confess 5 
Now after the Deluge 
I am a great noble poet. 

S. H. 0. U. L. D. 
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A POEM BY ST. COLUMB KILLE. 



Three copies of this poem are contained in the Books of 
Leacan and Ballymote. Leacan is the more accurate 
manuscript. The subject is the division of Ireland into 
five provinces among the five kings of the Firbolgs, the 
expulsion of the Firbolgs (or Belgic colony) by the 
Tuath-De-Danan, or Dannonian Tribes ; their subsequent 
reinstatement by the Milesians, and the death of Eohee, 
the son of Ere, the last king of the Firbolgs, who after the 
Dannonian invasion was slain by the three sons of Neime, 
at the battle of Magh-Tuire, now Moytuirry, the name of 

COLTJMBKILLE'S POEM, 

<t)ei)A mo i:ljT«eit06r * njetc, 
■pl^TtpAis fcelA &Am CO le^c, 
Ci«,r) o |tA leAcTjAb CAcb ijolc, 
t)o 5Ae& cujftp 6ocl)Ai& ti>ic 6|jic. 

6ocbA(& n)AC 6i]tc bA b^A b^]^, 

p6A|t|t 1JA CAcl) fl15 ACC CttlOft) CAjb, 

Jye fjtj ceAr t»i5 bo it^ub, 
•Do 5Aeb A t)\V]V t^lflb p^]l. 

2J)AiibfAb c|tT n)]c r)&]n))i) ijeib, 
<l)o clojob i)eiii)-)b j-loiijbic 015 

ClATjb|*AC cleAcbA b05|lA citic, 

Coo cAitft|*Ab ^A b05|vA b|to|3 

> The Book of Leacan contains the foUowing brief account of thti 
hionarch t — " Eohee, son of Ere, feeling himself thirsty in the battle of Moy 
Tuire, withdrew f ron his army to seek for water, but was uuab^ to meet with 
any until he came to the strand of Eothuile the artificer. The thf ee sons of 
Neime having espied him, they followed and slew him. A monumental Cam 
was erected to his memory on the spot, and is still seen in the ^middle of the 
strand." 
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wnlands in the parish of Killmactranny, in the barony 

errill, county of Sligo. 

3 Book of Ballymote states as an Introduction to this 

that "it was concerning that conquest of the Firbolg, 

i" their history from first to last, as also of the exploits, 

Irtues of Eohee the son of Ere, in the praise of his 

nment and justice, and of the accurate proofs of all 

statements that Columb Kille, the chief prophet of the 

composed the following poem." 

i poetized version is by the celebrated Clarence Man- 

pom an English translation by the Editor. 

TKANSLATIOl*. 

juirest thou, my son, what tale, what tidings, 
melancholy news I come to tell thee, 
whence have sprung our multiplied misfortunes, 
I Eohee, son of Ere, received his death wounds.' 

e, the son of Ere, the high, the glorious, 
tiest of kings except the immaculate Jesus, 
irst great king that in the lovely island 
dn ever perished by a spear wound. 

lerished of his wounds. The sons of Neime," 
3 sons of Neime were his slayers ; 
pierced him through with dreadful wounds and deadly, 
under earth he lies entombed for ever. 

have seen the Carn on the strand still called Cam Eohuile, which is 
ed to be one of the wonders of Ireland, as stated in the Book of Bally- 
A peculiarity attached to it is that although it appears very low when 
ter ebbs, it seems to rise with the return of the tide ; and it is said that 
is never covered. In reference to this phenomenon, O'Flaherty, in his 
», vol II. p. 176, Hely's Edition, has given the following lines : — 
" On Eohill'fl shore, in Sligo's wide domain. 
Along the beach a heap of rocks is seen. 
Whose top has scarce the ebbing tide o'erstood. 
And yet its summit stems the refluent flood." 
lis Neime was the son of Badraidi, a Daunonian chieftain. 
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2llt* tjAil ]:a bAif j b|toitj 
Oc ©ocljAib f A ypAch f Ainj, 
Co bATDriT* ")ic iDileb tDO]tt. 

^OTn A njtt|teAH ^nj cbftAcb ceA|ic, 
<t)icb njic e]|tc |:a bAii7|tA njAHtc, 
■plIi A ttjbolcAib bA|5 conj beAjtc, 
RAt)bi*Ab TDif A|ib sIajij Ai|tc. 

Q'mvv n)A3 tte tIadc fl^f, 
O t)]z,}) tjeittjitjbAcb btt bcAf, 

Cuf ]1) COIUAJt CUJ-Ce CAf, 
Na C|t] TJUIfCe DA cm DCAf. 

Le 5ADb ceo cbe^bAcb cep cbeAf, 
■pA leif CO belAC cbDjlAif, 
SeAD3AD o beAlAcb 715 cboD> 
<Do jt^Acbc tijob CO Imtijijec Ia]^, 

MA^fcif geADADb cuinjDecb ituio 
O bA luinjoecb co bsAf TtuA|b, 
U|t|tADb |tuc itubftAjbi 7tA]D> 
O y]r) CO c|tAi5 lubAile njbttA]D. 

)]• cftuAib ID cfxobATDS T"*r CfiAib 
T. "D. <t). (cuAcbA .b.b) bo cbe^D, 
5Abf Ab ^A SA^tb A)ctDe sluAijt, 
poyi fliAb CTtuAib coDrt)AiCDe \ie]r). 

' The Firbolg, after their defeat in the battle df Mdy Tuerry, embarked f ronl 
the coast of Eohuille, near Silgo, and sailed to the islands of Arran, Bacblin, 
Isla, Mann, the Hebrides, &c. which they inhabited until expelled by the Picts 
of Alba. At this period the Milesians were masters of Erin ; aad the Firbolgs, 
on returning thither, obtained certain tributary grants of laud from them as 
may be seen hereafter. 

' Probably Art Aenfir or Art the Solitary, son of Con of the Hundred 
Battles, and from whom the Island was thus nominated. He was monarch of 
Ireland for thirty years, and was slain A.D. 195. 

' From the Great Island, Cork, to the Jimction of Nore, Suir, and BarroW) 
below Waterford. 
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from the time of Eohy's reign of glory 
1 the invasion of great Milea's offsprings 
3ure and peace were exiles from the people, 

mourned his loss with never ceasing sorrow. 

g the sea and round the coast they wandered,' 
raing the melancholy death of Eohee ; 
men who came of old in stately vessels, 
shared the island plain of Art among them.^ 

omely Slany fell the plain of Erin, 
inding southwards from the grave of Neva* 
rhere the whirling confluence of"waters 
es three cataracts in one vast bason. 

^ann, unbartered for by gold or tribute, 
given the country to the pass of Conglass (near Cork), 
thence to Limerick, a fertile district, 
me the allotted property of Shangan. 

nan obtained that memorable portion, 
a Limerick to the dark-red fall of waters,^ 
a whence to fair Travally's ancient confines,^ 
royal Rory ruled in princely splendour. 

fair and fierce Dannonians, born for conquest, 
ught many cruelties and dire oppressions, 
7 bent their steps together to that mountain 
Baicne Eein, a mount of pain and sorrow.* 

1 Irish Eas Rmdh, or rather Eas-Aodha-Ruaidh, the waterfall of Hugh 
ed, a King of Ireland, who was drowned there ; it is a well known ca- 

on the rirer Erne near Ballyshannon, called the Salmon's-leap. 
ravally, in Irish cttAig bAite ii))C bUAjp, the strand townland of the 

Buan, was the ancient name of Dundalk in the county Louth, 
he mountain referred to is SllAb Ai) ^i.\>.«.■\1t, the Iron Mountain, in 
aicneRein, a territory coextensive with the see of Ardagh, and contained 

pri^cipality of West Brefney, or Brefney O'Rourke, now the county of 
m. 
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Ba be bAbnjt uaOa A]ib, 

2I1J& Y^i) |:a pojtbAiitc ttjAtt KCAnS. 

L* ijuAbA ijA]t5eb Unj ijA^tl). 

Ho tjAifc njAc ecleijij 000*5, 
I.U5U1) p* ^eA|t ifeAti) x^Av^ FIaI, 
•Do bo itAcI) bA uUc Aeb, 
jcAcb tt)tti5i cupeAb qAjt. 

Co beiitiij») TtAt)3AbA^ itoif, 
■CAijjAb^it nje]c ttjileAb tuAjf, 

?llj C]]l |tO bo cb03AI)lJ TAIT, 

2lc ceAj- A cuTi biteo3A]tjb bpAif. 

Ceic peAii bo x]l bfteosAii? biijb, 
2lcbAcb bjb A ijeiitiDu ujll, 
•Dopij ipAC njilcAft ir poll leAcb, 
*Diai)a6 Ajijnj ceAc bAtijAC ijbititjr». 

Ce^c t^eAjt bASijAcc bo ftit)b sIajt, * 
21 ijetititjb pA bitjb a sneAf, 
LA6|tA ]to bo SA^tb A juf , 
"DjA CA Attb lA8|tA01J A i^eA^i*. 

Cejc ^eAjt bAjce njeAb caij bocc, 
*t)o f |l tijAc n)]leA6 ijA nyhAjic, 
)cb tijAC Biteo5Aiij bA tijoft slotjij, 

<t)0 ItOtJACC COTJI) ^0|t |*]t) C|IACC. 

> Niiada was King of the Dannonians on their ariival in this country. He 
lost one of his hands in the hattle of Moy Tuire, and on his recovery from this 
accident, in seven years afterwards, an ingenious artist constructed a silver 
hand for him, and hence his cognomen. 

' Thirty years after the &3t battle of Moy Tuire, Breas, the son of Eithlean, 
the chief of the Firbolgs, implored the aid of Leighlin, King of the Fomorians, 
a colony from Africa, against the Dannonians, and Leighlin having consented 
to assist him, a battle was fought at the other Moy Tuire, in which Nuada of 
the silver hand was slain. The Firbolgs and Fomorians were, nevertheless, 
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lew the prosperous reigning f irbolg, 
death exalted and enriched their slayers 
ood-red Nuada, the silver handed,' 
in his wounds fresh cause for fiercer anger. 

Leighlin then, the generous, wise and worthy, 
Uant son of Eithlean sought assistance ; 
tally the bloody struggle ended 
great battle of the west Moy Ture.* 

the wanderers returned to Erin 
f the dynasty of Mileadh's offspring, 
voyagers who sailed from Brogan's tower, 
an's meridian, warm and fruitful. 

st of noble Brogan's race heroic, 
ied by drowning in the isle of Erin, 
'onn ; he was the noble son of Mileadh, 
the western coast his mansion rises' 

st Milesian who deceased in Erin, 
mded by a green spear's arrowy point, , 
lara, shrewd in council, stem in bearing, 
whom Ard-Ladhrann'' gained its appellation. 

st of Mileadh's mariners unnumbered, 
ied at sea was Ith,® the son of Brogan, 
ath diffused deep grief; he wrote that poem 
encing thus : — " A coast of swelling breakers." 

■with horrible slaughter, and the few who survived the contest es- 

the islands already mentioned. 

h Duinn in the county Kerry. 

Ladh/ra/im. It will be seen in the preceding poem by Fintan that 

las been made as one of the three men who accompanied Ceasair in 

ge to Ireland ; but Columb Kille. not choosing to introduce such an 

y character in his poem, has represented him as a Milesian, which he 

pears to have been. 

was a navigator, who, with a crew of 160 men, was sent to explore 
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Ceic leAtjAijb (befj) bo ltti& A ijh|T1 
'Doijclju^^it) SAcuit bjteobAit) bA^ij. 
CeAjA (c6a) bjteA&A beAij ]V tt^s, 
"DjaijaS Aitltij ceAtijAiTi I^IT* P^l^- 

jtJSeAU iDA5rtjoi|t t)] bAil bontb, 
BeAij eAcbAi8 SA^fib njAC buAC &A|ll, 
■CAjllce b|iuii)&e asijaicTj a^d, 
Bu]iije I05A tijAC fSAil bAilb. 

t>o 5ijicljeATt A njbtteiirpije njbaAii), 
5i)inj |:o &it]tA ]iUAC rt)bfvo]ij, 
t^T^w^S A obeiTilcblli f:A 6ei&, 

JiJA Alljcbttl OTtO|rt) {&|C in AlllClte OflOJP]), 

MeAjicAC njAo <DotijT)Aill bo ij] b]cb, 
) coptDiijb t)A cicb cle, 
t^ocbo b^A A i)e]]tiiji) ceijA^l, 
■CeAC ijA cjieAb ija z]r) t)a be, 

Jf 11)6 coIaiij bfionjA beAi), 
N] i:AbA itort) leAT) itj fsel, 
2t)AC &IT1C bo n)A[tbA6 coi) n)U|^, 
)1C bAtijt)A (? bAn)|*A) 5u]l Asuf bep, 

<D, e. M. 21. 

Ireland prior to the jaUesian Invasion. While returning from Aileaoh (the 
royal palace of the Tuath De Dannans in Donegal), to his vessel, irhich lay 
in port in the north of Ulster, he was pursued, and so severely wounded, 
that he died before he arrival of the ship on the shore of Spaia. 
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The lovely Tea, consort of the monarch,' 
Who first conferred a name on royal Tara, 
Was the first woman from the tower of Brogan 
Who found a grave of clay in Erin's island. 

The wife of Eohy, son of sightless Duach, 

And daughter of the unforgotten Mamore, 

Was Tailte, foundress of the fair of Telton, 

Who fostered Ludhaidh, son of Scall the Speechless. 

On Brefney's ancient plains are perpetrated 
Disastrous deeds, the springs of woe and wailing ; 
And woeful, wailful is the doom that sends me 
To wander hence a pilgrim and an exile. 

A mighty chieftain is the son of Donall ; 
He dajfkly broodeth evil in his bosom, 
Hence desolation soon shall fall on Erin, 
And ruin on her mansions, tribes, and altars ! 

I am Golumba, dweller in Drom Tena, 
My narrative has not been over prolix, 
The son of Ere was slain upon the sea strand, 
And I am doomed to tears and lamentation;"* 

■ Heremon the son ef Milidh, or Milesiua. 

" It may be remarked that Mangan's version is not strictly literal, but in 
this it is closer to the original than in most of those translations that he has 
versified 
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DALLAN'S POEM ON THE SHIELD OF HUGH. 



We here present our readers with the original poem of 
Dalian Forgaill, in praise of the shield of Hugh, the King 
of Oirgiall. It has been copied from an old Tellum MS. in 
the Library of Trinity CoUege, Dublin, Class H. 3. 18. 
part 2. It is written in the Bearla Fdne, which O'Reilly, 
in his Irish Dictionary, explains as " the dialect in which 
the laws of the ancient Irish, and several other valuable 
tracts are written." The poem is accompanied by a partial 
gloss, interlined, i/^hich, however, is but of little use to a 
translator. This seems to be the poem alluded to by Dr. 
O'Conor in the Stowe Catalogue, of which he states that 
his grandfather Charles O'Conor wrote in the margin of a 
MS. containing this poem, that he did not understand it, 
as already stated. The literal meaning of most of the words 
is quite apparent, but they are figuratively applied, and this 
forms one of its principal difficulties. We had intended a 
translation of this curious poem, but on consideration found 
the task one requiring more labour and time than could be 
now afforded, especially as we have not the aid of our own 
MS. Dictionary. We therefore must content ourselves by 
merely giving the original, so as to preserve it as a fair speci- 
men of the Hiberno-Celtic language of the seventh century. 

ajU )N <DU2l)t^Se 21K )M SCj2lt:l). 

.7, !tt]ijiij jij rceic no bA] ]c ?lo& hjac Ouac buib m 2litt5iAU 
A5ur ir Aitie so itAtj tSAiUt) FonsAiU. 
<t)ub 5iUa bub a|iiij t)Ail*e. 
.1. Cot) Co Rota no ni3iie&. 
&0 FofA TtAoi) fles fOAife. 

2l&eATx&iuf &Aib b]uplA 5Aii)be. 
b^lobb bo ciW Ultjije (or UjiDe) sUji-e. 
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CoiDAi|tl( be coij fe^uf . 

•I. lo cnAcIj x}AC be n)o coup eonjbe idaoai*. 

)r) c|tAC tjAC be coij Itiuf. 

•t. ic blAbAl. 

C|3iti) bA b|taic hjac 311J01I. 

.J. 1)7 6l5iutl. 

«Dein6 DA bAil U] bisiujt. 



2l]l|»D A|l Jf 1)1 bUAbA|l. 
•!. CfniS •!• 11*1* DbAll 

■pOTt^lJIJAIj A|t IjbAjl A pAobA]]*. 

•1. rcfAc. 

BjtAc tjAc f]tef)3Aib iijijojbjtj. 

■pOltbA^b AJ1) p^]t A oeQA|t. 



.|. ji) CAt) 1)0 bi& ii)A cTioi)b Aii)0)5 .j. bA I)et>AC (leca 
•i. II) (tece cocclA ica tcolCA& 

CbAc 31JACAC cui|tp jtec]. 

.). 1)0CA Bo rOAICS f. 

tlAb |teic fijACAto 1JA i*nAice. 

.1. Aii)Ail bAll .J. A5 ID iti5 

Suc|tAll njAf IC tt)AC bftece. 

•I. AC bftoc bu|<)e. 

6]tAc t)A bA]lce]t |c ^A)ce. 



.1- bUI)Ab II) Ctt01t)1) »A nBeAIt^AS II) fCIAC 

■pesjb |:Aijr) ]:ebA poof . 

.J. 10 fceic pott A tiAbA bAc ]i) feAbA ii) ucc [i) cito(qi) 

HOO^ T)b6bA COT) b|ttf. 

.). II) CttOII)!) FOtV A ttAbACAft I)A CAOttA 

C]b CO|tC]tA CAO]tA ^OCttJp. 

CoeiDA ]t) ]tHif COIJ Tt^ttf. 



•1. eo ttor* 
I?15bA ttuA8 11J |t]ot) Itoife. 
.f. bAC II) UAiqe or A 5UaIaii)I) 
j||»i)A uA^ije oi" ]i)ijAife. 

■pojtib |;ciij |u treri tfjior®* 
6b A0|f6 ben) bo}*6. 
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.J. n cttof eruAiu 

.1. A CJ5 cAlnjAi) &o tt15')eAr> 
21 CA]3 caIiijat) 5* cu^je, 

43 AC &1A6 &A]t liii) Tte lo^fe. 
Bo c|rjtj sUfe |;oit sjle. 

2l|i& 11) reo 1AC oj* AllA]b. 
.]. bA bub IjAc )i) TC1AC 
l-IAC ic |tet)i)Aib 5A]ti3e. 



.7. ID rciAc 
Fecjb bubsillA belbbA. 

4!)iijtj 11)0 iDeb|tA ti)ii)i) CAibl]. 
Jt bT«AC cot)5ebeAt)i) beA^tDA. 
3l»J CO cpebitA eif coti)bbbe. 

•1. le aoS 
CAOft CAOII) bACA 1C n)AC 'DttAO. 

,1. CocljAlS btiAl "0 l^l&ije 71J rcjAc 

Coti)bA bituAj yo A c^tibe. 
2lpb ^1) ceo efie AobA. 
C] bell cAottjbbA j)iti)be. 

M] bub 1)] |j]i)tj f)] lAcbci)A. 
M] bsATts 1)1 5oitrt) t)l coitcitA. 

M) blteACAD ll]t)l)CAC jtlAO. 
Nl SltlA1)AC SolcAO. 

Si)Aib]b i*Ai5iit i^ituc ebA. 
fcltjib elA bo lii)be. 
"CAiblib cofic uAiDe aUai6. 
BwAile n)A5A Abuil ^l]r)i)e. 
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CoiJ3eb co|*cAb cUtji) t)5UA. 
5liJ CO cajiIa 11)0173 TtsA. 
2l)eA]tA]h A lorn ]te tjuA. 

•1- <Jin rise" AS s^niDAii) ija ac Ui6ti)ib 
N] CAiU 5A]tn)ATj 5* i:i5e. 

Ml dob b] c\iO]t)r) coij5ile. 

Hi UitjAc &A speAtijA (or 5t)|tijA) btiunje. 

N] beA|t5 Aitiitse 3A 1x130. 

Kicib tioii* ]ti b^ir DttAbAiTt. 
LuAtij bo bojf beittj i:AobAi|t. 
60 boijij Aobe3A lobAiDfip. 
■pAilis peAbA Tel f aoJaiI. 

Sof Ab |*Aice fCAclj lise. 
•poi-Ab Pit] 3Aice 3ubi. 
Ci»ti)bAC bAimjijije bA|iji ^lebft. 
^eb oi8c] boill] btt^be. 

•1. TACA1HZ c|ioji)ij stie^ije 
1^011736 A 'CeAnjltA 15A c^ebj, 

Se Tio beAfibAi3 po b|tuiije. 

5|i]Ai) gel bA CAonjlj At) cuhjaI. 

C^Aij buf cutoAii) 5A1J bu^bljei. 

Ke i:ii)t)CAi) i^eif 3AC plejbe. 
Baiijocai* Af 3AC ouibe. 

21 CltjC 5A|llAlJ At) coi-A. 

Fo cujit boj-A 5Ar) bujbe. 

.1. Att OaUai) .^. A 65 peit) be 

B^b bAff biiAi* bo n}AC buAC. 

.]. C]r) qbijACAl ]i) rcejc 

Bib 5Arr 5«<^c po cmbi. 

.1. itj .1). trjbfiTUii) ire iio ifl^ll A^i OaUaij jij bUAjijrl 

Nl biA i:iTi5f)A CO pAllAit). 

.1. So &ei)Aii)b »o rcec aoiS ii)fc bUAc bujb 6]a IjAccitiljAlfaA 

Koc P1A 'DaUai) 5AIJ bujpe. 
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^f e5coi]i AO|tAb ele. 

.7. bA TOeic (i>o TiJeic) fein bo c)acca|i) oo 

N] bebAil bA05Al h]m]vv&- 

•1- SA") m 

•7. SAC 7t) TCeic 

■plijijcA^t bes* jAtj bub]. 



.7. 71) T<:?'*c .7. 7i> cSo tloi-A 67c 5AC l>A77t7 
C)ttb 3iUa b]ubUb b^ipe. 
.7. 70 FeATi ronrA njb) 

Bji] ic uf Aube. 

.7. 717 CA1) 1)0 bjc 7t)A eiHArin 
CoiDbAe CAoro njo sue cuAcb. 

.7. C07'n)tt7l TTti CAC jp be7ce 7:071 bTtUAC AbA. 

Becbe bjiUAC bAC bu]bi. 



A POEM BY SEANGHAN, IN THE BOOK OF 
LEAOAN, FOL. 17. 



O'Reilly states in his Irish Writers, under the year 647, 
that " this poena of twenty-eight verses is historical, and 
gives an account of the battles of Fergus, son of Eossa, and 
grandson of Eoderick, monarch of Ireland, from A.M. 3845, 
until A.M. 3862, according to O'Flaherty's computation. A 
copy of this poem is preserved in the Book of Leacan, fol. 
17, col. 2nd. Its language and measure are strong proofs 
of its antiquity." It is preceded by the following intro- 
duction : — 

Kttb|tAi56 c|tA ttjAc ficbjtlje if© ^o boj |*eAcc i)-be|6 
bliAbrjA 1TV151 i)6i|ieAt)t) asu]* ii*e f jij TeijAcbAi]t coija^U 
ceAjtijAis A^uy ]:eAii5ui*A njAC itoj-^-A Agu]" coi)cubA]\i njAC 
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bAU FeA]t5uf ceA]ic |tub|tAi3e Aji ec]D A^ay |to t^uii-iirtj a 
cUiijb po|t CAc Tto|i) |to Tteicig |tu&iiAi5i -i. coitcort)o8]tuA6 
A5ur coitco ahIuiii) a3U|* cojtco aIatjij asui* ciAititAifee 
luAC]tA A5ttf qAitftAi&e cu^ttce A5UT CTA]t|tAib6 Ae A3ui* 
ciA|i]tA]&e AifiT)e A3U1* qATtTtAi&e Ai^tcig A3i»|* coDiDA^ci^e 
]t&iij A3Uf coi)tuAiCT)e c]t]clje tdac i)eA|iccA A3uf corjn^Aic- 
1)6 cuIa colA^cb A3Uf cor)mA]c\)e tijA|tA. Jy ^-jAc riij n^ 
peA}i3u]*A uc feADcljAp biqc : — 

"Rudhraighe (Roderick), son of Sithrighe, was seven 
times ten years in the sovereignty of Ireland. He was 
the grandfather of Conall Cearnach, of Fergus son of 
Rossa, and of Conchubhar son of Fachtna ; and those 
were the true (or renowned) Ulidian heroes^ Fergus 
maintained the rights of Roderick by force (of arms), and 
he settled his sons on all the territories which Roderick 
had gained. Those (territories) were Corcomodhruadh 
(Oorcomroe in co. Clare) ,• Corco Auluim (see Ogygia, 
c. 46) ; Corco Alann ; Oiaraidhe Luachra (Northern 
Kerry) ; Ciaraidhe Chuirche (Kerricurrihy, in co. Cork) ; 
Ciaraidhe Ae and Ciaraidhe Airtigh (in co, Roscommon) ; 
Ciaraidhe Airne (in co. Mayo) ; Conmaicne Rein (in co. 
Leitrim) ; Conmaicne-Chriche-Mac-nBarcca ; Conmaicne 
Cula Tolaith (Kilmain in co. Mayo) ; and Conmaicne Mara 
(Connamara in co. Galway). Those (namely the ruling 
chiefs of those territories, i.e. the O'Connor's of Kerry, 
O'Connors of Clare, MacRannalls and O'Ferralls of Leitrim 
and Longford, &c), were the descendants of Fergus, " ut 
Seanckan dicit." See Annals of the Four Masters at A.M. 
4981. 
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SEANCHAN'S POEM. 



4>ATi piAijt)A TJOftc CO ]tit3i& ceATtc, 

1=011 Tiu&|t<vi3e, 
KU!5|tAl56 jt] |to jAb beiftirji'j 

Ja^ CAe&e<M)Aib, 
Se<xct Tjbeicb n)bl]A&A9 |to boj ]c |t]A5lA&, 

"pOTt 5Ae&elAib, 

CaC It] ]XeA]tA]8 CO CTtWAb CAcbAft, 

Cex) c(t]8e AitjijAj-, 

?iT»3«r b«<v itj 1115 ir re ii«r i«i. 

CiA i:)i)ecbui*, 

■picb CAcb CUlUCe CAcb luACjlA lAecbA, 

feAlUbAiit, 
ScAcbc CAcbA bl clitt It) coccrDub 1/:^]U, 

) IJSleATJpATtJAltJ, 

CAcb rlebe njifV CAcb bonirje buAitje, 

CottJitorijAib, 
O cloicb cotijuiit Ia ceoitA bpoe, 

Bjt05rt)uiiAib, 

Ko picb CAcb Itfelt) 1 peAltCAll* T1J1&A15, 

2t)lll5e, 

CAcb A] IJAlft 1A CAcb CltUAl&, 

CHjle i*iliDhe, 

IDa cbAcb ropcitAlfC bl rAlfCJt] 50, 

Co ito bAiTje, 
Clu]cb Ito cloffA 50fi*A njic itoig, 

Fo bl>,r)A. 

■f 

K.O. p. J.C.I). 
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TRANSLATION. 

Fergus fought twenty battles 

With noble fame, 
Against powerful forces until he gained justice 

For Koderick. 
Eoderick had gained (the sovereignty of) Erin, 

After conflicts (or troubles), 
Seven times ten years he was ruling, 

Over the Gael, 
Every King he subdued by hard fighting 

Without a vengeful heart, 
Fergus the grandson of the King, it was he went forward 

Who was the inheritor. 
He fought the battle of Cuirche, the heroic battle of Luacliair> 

Of vast numbers (or forces). 
Seven battles in Cliu, the eighth against them, 

In Glennaman (Glanworth,) 
The battle of Sleive Mis, the long contested battle of Burren, 

Of equal forces. 
From Cloch-comuir (the stone of meeting) by the three 
mounds, 

Of walled fortresses. 
He fought the battle of Een, in Feartais Midaigh, 

Of warriors (or of Meelick), 
The victorious battle of Ai, together with the hard contested 
battle 

Of Ouile-Silinne, 
The two battles of Fortrosc, in Faiscri-go (or with force of 
spears) 

With great slaughter, 
Battles that were famed, the exploits of Mac Roy, 

The mighty brave. 

F.E.R.G.U.S. 
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CINNFAELA'S POEM. 



The following Irisli Historical Poem, taken from the Book 
of Ballymote, folio 11, has been already printed in a small 
work entitled " A Dissertation on Irish Grammar," which 
we published in the year 1834. That work is now become 
very scarce, or rather " out of print," and we therefore 
republish the poem to preserve it. 

It was composed by Cinnfaela, sumamed the Learned, 
son of Oilill, who, according to the Annals of Ulster, died 
A.D. 678, but according to Tigearnach the annalist, A.D. 
679. Cinnfaela was author of several poems, some of which 
are quoted by the Four Masters under the years 499 and 
507. He also revised and corrected the Uriceapt, or 
Grammar of the Irish language, in the time of King 
Donald, son of Ainmireach, who commenced his reign 
A.D. 624. This latter work was originally written by 
Fircheirtne the Poet, about the time of the Incarnation. 
This Fircheirtne was one of the three Lawgivers who com- 
posed our code of Irish Laws at Emania, the royal palace 
of Ulster, under the superin tendance of Conor Mac Neasa, 
King of that province. 

The poem is probably, as good an authority as can be 
advanced relative to the early portion of the History of 
Ireland ; and affords internal evidence, that the composer 
must have been in possession of the most ancient documents 
in the language at his time. 

It is descriptive of the travels and adventures of our 
ancestor Milidh from the period of his departure from 
Scythia until his arrival in Spain; and records the subse- 
quent emigration of his descendants into Ireland. The forts 
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erected by the Milesian chieftains on their arrival in this 
kingdom are very fully detailed, and that those Baths and 
Duns were constructed before the arrival of the Danes in 
Ireland is sufficiently established by it, as the Danes did 
not land in this country until the eighth century. 

For the benefit of the Irish student we give the critical 
notes to this poem printed in the Dissertation. On the 
cover of this small work was an advertisement which re- 
minds us of the great assistance we then had to enable ns to 
translate this and many other similar poems at that time, 
without whose aid it would have been almost impossible to 
translate those antiquated poems. This advertisement was 
to the following purpose : — 

" Preparing for the Press, a copious Dictionary of the 
Irish Language, already containing upwards of 12,000 
words collected from the most ancient Irish MSS. not used 
in any Dictionary hitherto published. With an Appendix 
(or Historical Dictionary on the plan of Lempriere's) con- 
taining aU the proper names of persons and places occurring 
in the most popular Irish works, both in print and MS." 

We may remark that the words in the Dictionary are 
accompanied by copious quotations from the manuscripts 
as authorities, on the plan of Dr. Johnson's Dictionary ; 
and we may add that the whole work is " a monument 
of persevering industry," as our friend and fellow labourer, 
John O'Donovan, once wrote of it. It is however to be re- 
gretted that circumstances prevented its being since pub- 
lished, and it is now deposited in the Library of the British 
Museum, where there is as free access to it as during the 
period in which the writer had it in his possession. We are 
most happy to find that other scholars have since then 
followed our example, and we sincerely hope their labours 
will be more successful than our humble endeavours have 
been to promote the cause of Irish literature. 
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ciHpaeiji cc. 

Sce]l t:o]iA pAgbAic bAi^b blAf, 
)A]t D3U11) tievloin^ n)ic ijenjAii? 
21 pASA^ t)ifi sle bAi) Ai*. 

Ceicfii bAftCA liij A ceAslAiJ/ 
l-ohAtt cAi|t n)U]]t CO njbeib cIaijtj ; 
Cui5 lAijAttjDA bee ■\x Atfluf / 
]r) 3AC bA|tc bo cAgAf Aijb.* 

2it)f Ab^ cyt] rt)if A r^i) iD^ri. 

2I3 cib)iAb |:Air)e tja po|tc, 
^M nJlT ele, eA8 coijjAiTibi,* 
l,obu|i |:o|t I^AiTtse ija |;olc.® 

' tSoluib, departed, or sei oai, ia compounded of bo, sign of past tense, and 
lui&, depart. This verb denotes motion to or from a place. 

* Reploiti, the son of Neman, was king of Scythia. He gave his daughter 
Seang In marriage to Milidh, who bore him two sons called Donn and Aireach 
Feabhruadh. Milidh was so esteemed by the Scythians, that king Eefloir, 
dreading he might deprive him of the sovereignty of Scythia, formed a resolution 
to kill him, which information having reached the ears of Milidh, he encoun- 
tered king Eefloir in single combat, and wounded him severely in the thigh, 
of which he died. — Book of Ballymote. 

' pA5A is not now understood, but it is thus explained in Cormac's Gloss- 
ary : "fAgA, i.e. F13A, i.e. bfiocb 5AI," a deadly dart. Fl, he explains "olc 
quasi ui, i.e. vvrusi i.e. \)e]ixj" poison. We then find that this word is com- 
pounded of Xh poison, and 5A1, a dart, which in modern Irish, would be ijeiri)- 
5*, or 5A i)eiii)e, a poisoned dart. The version given of this line in the copy 
of this poem, preserved in the Book of Invasions by the O'Clerys, is gotjA 
f 05l)A gle bAi) slAr ; 50i)A F05IJA is by a wound occasioned by a thrust ; and 
5le bAi) sIat he explains by sleo UAjr, a diffimlt or severe contest. 

* Ce)CtV) bATtcA 111) A ceA5lAi3 fowr hairTcs the nwmber of his household. The 
version given in OJClery's copy is cejcfij loijgA Ijij A loosAjf, fom ships was 
the number of his Heet. 

s The word Attjur is explained in the Dictionary, a soldier. It also signifies 
an attendant, as here stated. I also find it to signify presence, or tmaards, and 
is equivalent to A Brl^IA&ijujre, and b'joijijruige, as Ro HAjsreAb a iDUjijbceAn 
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CINFAELA SANG. 

MiiiDH departed from Scythia, 
A theme in which the Bards delight, 
After having slain Befloir son of Neman 
By a deadly thrust in a violent contest. 

Four ships (crews) were the number of his household ; 
They sailed over the ocean with all their families ; 
Fifteen married couples with an attendant 
In each bark that sailed along. 

They remained three months in the island 
Of Tiprafaine of Ports ; 
Three months more, a stormy period, 
They sailed on the boisterous sea. 

ftiJA nel 10 Ti)Ae nn no btiejc Ati Atijur njAiri^ ^w peopk told Neil to bring thai 
eon before, or inprese/nce of Moses B. of Ballymote. 

* The word ai)6 is equal to xxijij, m, a preposition. 

' XtijrAS, they remain^. This verb is used in the obsolete and synthetic 
form of the past tense indicatiTe mood active, which in modern writing would 
be a'pAijAbAfi. The root is Aij, remain iJum, which is at present both written 
and spoken with an f , as its primary or radical letter. The postfix ^Aft is 
equivalent to OAfi, which is used for rjAO, th^, pronoun, third person plural. 

' G&Jb coi)5A7llb|, a stormy period. The word eAlj, a period or season, is not 
now used in conversation. Co is frequently used in our old MSS. for go, imth, 
and in Irish is eqmvalent to the English of. The phrase used in O'Clery's copy 
is ceij CAjtlbe, vnthout respite. 

9 lobm% po^v FAmse i)A Folc, the;/ sailed (or came) on the toisierous sea ; lo&Uft 
is the third person plural, past tense, indicative mood, from lU]&, come or go 
thou; i:ot», in ancient MSS. is put for A^j on; folc, boisterous. This is a 
figurative expression. The word pole literally signifies the flowing hair of the 
head, which may admit of a good comparison with the flowing tops of the 
breaking waves. The word folc also signifies a fall over a precipice, or from 
any height, as it is explained in Cormac's Glossary, which may be well repre- 
sented by lofty waves breaking and falling from the top — O'Clery'a version 
of this line is A5 lonj^oiij cAjtt FA]ti5e folc, rowing over the boisterous sea. 
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Co l)oi]teACC po|tAit>'5 9* I^IAW;" 
2lcA630|t TCOCA &0 tDiliS* 
iDo cofo*n) It) q 1^1 n*T*' 

5Abf AC bA f CAtt beA5 &a i;05UiTtj,» 
Jij 5AC ceiitb TttCAit) b* i"UAi]tc ; 
SesbA, fobAi|tce, Ajuf r^ll^S^' 
Ke TAIPr^j S*'' biiilge ij&haiiic.'' 

<DtVAl8eACC Ia tDADtJCAT) flA CAiceA|t, 

La t:uln)Atj U no ogeAl ijjATtc,* 
T?i5&ACC -pA bucb^l^ *"' 6oi)& ; 
Slice oil A3uf h\ie]tan)r)Acz. 

' Co IjoitteACC l^oitAitjs i)A viAliJi to tl*^ council of Pharaoh of nobles, 
f otiAijc is the word generally used in the ancient MSS. for Pharaoh. The 
word fjAiji) is here used to signify a nobleman or hero, and was the term by 
which the soldiers of f loqij itJAC CuiqAjU were designated, as recorded in the 
poems of Oisrn. 

s acA65on ScocA bo ?l)lV6i Scota is given (in marriage) to Milidh. The 
word or phrase, ACA&50ti, is now obsolete. In O'Clery's copy it ia written AC 
ijASAtt, which may be derived from the same root with a similar word given 
by Michael O'Clery, chief of the Four JUasters, in his Dictionary of obsolete 
words, vi«. i)Ai&n)i which he explains by cot)\iA6, <i contract. In my opinion 
it is an obsolete form of CAbA]Tl, give, which makes a cuscAtl, is ffivea, in the 
present tense indicative passive, the form here used. The two last lines of this 
verse are thus written in O'Clery's copy, — Uz iJAsATt Scoca »oi) 2t)il]6, SAUtb 
Alt i)Att tlAltblfi W^^t Scota is given in marriage to the soMer, Galamh, who 
was never subdued. The word ^tAitblS, as here written, is not in the Diction- 
ary, but is the same as ^A0i»i)eA6, a word which frequently occurs in the Aij- 
nals of the Four Masters, to signify mo* defeated] Ex. ■ttAoiii)eA& Ai) CAc pttitA, 
the battle was powred forth against them, i.e. they were routed or defeated. 

* The two first lines in this stanza are given by O'Clery, thus : saBtac 
blofioA boi) bttejii) wxj bAijA t)^o-^\o]if) pott A scuAlttc. The word sjoti')* •* 
explained by ujiijitt, a nvmbeir. The word r^^^lO/ learned, is now obsolete. 

* This line literally translated, would be " with art without melancholy sor- 
row." Saoiv is the generic term for mechanic ; and the respective trades are 
designated by postfixed words or phrases expressive of the peculiar depart- 
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They afterwards arrived in the land of Egypt, 
A.nd appeared at the court of Pharaoh of heroes ; 
Scota was given to Milidh in marriage, 
In order to protect the country to the west. 

Twelve of them went to learn 

All the learned sciences that were agreeable ; 

Segda, Sobairce, and Suirge 

In mechanics took delight. 

Magic was the study of Mantan and Caithear, 
And of Fulman of great ingenuity ; 
Eoyal precepts was the department of Bond, 
Genealogy and Law was the study of the rest. 



ments in mechanics, as for example, fAolt ctlAlijrj, a carpenter, or more literally 
Fdber lignarim ; TAott clo]ce, a stone mason ; rAop bernpA CAtipAc, a chariot 
or coach maher ; fxxott lo]i)3e, a shipwright ; fAolt mujUjijr), a millwright ; fAoti 
UIQA, a brasUr, &c. 

' lAfl'' iJ5S'*l OS^I^^j of great ingeimily. t* is the form generally used in 
ancient MSS. for le, wiih, preposition. \Mnr} is the same as lejr Art, mth the. 
This line in O'Clery's copy is written thus, Ia fUlnjAij i)|iji)CleAcI)c ijoU, hy 
Fulman of great ingenuity. The phrase Uno iJSeAl ijgAttc is applied to Amir- 
gin, who was sumamed of the fair hnee. The' word 56 Al signifies /ain This 
opinion is supported hy the next line in O'Clery's copy, which he writes thus, 
btieiceAiijiJAt le tai) i)5eii) i)5ltt)i) ^ei.\, judicature (i.e. law) hy the offspring of 
the fair hnee. 5Altc is the same as oU, noble or renowned. 

In the fifth stanza, he mentions twelve chieftains, but gives only the names 
of ten. I find, however, in another passage of the Book of Ballymote, the 
following sentence respecting them : — Aguf 1*° foslAjnjteAb hA FeAti &ec oja 

ipujijsceTi pitm»*i'* 1" res^A ii) robAittce A5ur n rumse TniA rAjnri ; njAu- 

CA1) A5Ur CAlCeATt A5Ur fUlltjAr) fm »1tAl6eACC; bA6Att bUAlAJIJft A5Ur 

bAOAtv nnbneAcIjAig lu cniAti oile .1. 50)r&eAi) Agur AiijAittsen) Agur Sous ; 
bAftAn icAc bttAgA75 n cniAtv oile .J. ?0]lj6 Agur oi5e Agur ujge. And 
twelve of his people studied the arts and sciences, namely, Segda, Sobairce, 
and Suirge, Mechanics (or science) ; Mantan, Caithear, and Fuhnam, Druidism ; 
three others studied Law and Jurisprudence, namely, Goisdean, Amirgin, and 
Donn ; and the other three Military Tactics, namely, Milidh, Oige, and Uige. 
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KoleACATj 51JA1 fuob cAjt taI 

2t)]l|&, ©ice, qse at). 

•Dolobiip Af icitjb occ JubljAfiAt;, 
2l|v bo cuaU b* bl ID cboiT* ; 
2lt)fA& njii' A5 qb|tA iiAitje ; 
5l&eA& oij r)]]i bAijte bitoij. 

Re^cfib' feAc ititjb |*lebe |i|pi, 
<t)o iteAcfAc o qit A^t cu]t)b, 
BIiaSait) boibj-ioi) Iaiii) le c|tAi5]A, 
Jnjft^b^ TfA tjA^ciA pbu]t)b. 

2lofAb njii* AijAiqA ijbAcbAicb, 
l.obu]t iriP TjSoicjAnj t>5luAijt, 
)tj beAlbupb, it» b|teA5but)ij njb|tqoi3. 
Jr ]V eArpAiD i)bHili3 ijbttAitt. 

Ceic|ti cAcbA beA5 if bA -pjcbeAb, 
Bo ^eAUi-Ab 111) leACOi) lo|t^ 
jti) ceA|tc eAi*pAir)e, bAiiii|t(b, 
<t)A coyryATt) bo ii)il]5 ttjoji. 

> The word nejcriCf 50, reach, or mrive at, is now obsolete : ^eicno T^Ai 
signifies to go, or pass roimd a place ; p,]ifiy or itjiji) is the word generally used 
for a head-land or promontory. The word ^AcfAC, which occurs in the next 
line, is the third person plural past tense, indicative mood active of the fore- 
going verb ^ejcrib, which is in the present tense third person plural of the 
same mood and voice. 

* 1n)1il&, they remove or emigrate. This word is explained in another passage 
of the Book of Ballymote, by the phrase coosAbfAC, vntil they took possession 
of {a, place). 

s Ro ^eAnr-*" m leACot) Ion : fio V&AUXMi they fought. The root of this 
verb is KCATt, give, or pom- forth, as, feAtVAb FA)lce nojnje, (literally) o weU- 
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The victory of these heroes I am speaking of, 
Whose fame extended across the seas, 
Applied to study tactics and feats of arms, 
They were Milidh, Oice, and famous Ui^e. 

At the expiration of eight years from thence they sailed, 

Warned by fate to be their rightful destiny ; 

At Tiprqfaine they remained a month, 

In which they experienced neither woe nor sorrow. 

They doubled the headland of the Rhiphean mountains, 
They moved from the land upon the wave ; 
Adjacent to Thrace they remained a year. 
And from thence to Asia's ports they steered. 

They remained a month in prosperous Asia, 
They went from thence to beauteous Gothiam, 
Thence to Bealdund and populous Breagdunn, 
Situated in Spain's ungovernable land. 

Fourteen battles and two score 
Were fought on many a hill side, 
In the right of Spain with earnestness 
By great Milidh its Protector. 

come waspmiredfoHh before him (or for him) i.e. he was welcomed. Ko ):eATi- 
Aft eleACAfe V°^^t '"^^ G'®- rain) cj/" blood was poured down, and hence the word 
fSAtlcAJ'), rain. The word, therefore, used in this passage for fighting (a 
battle) literally means to put or pour forth exertion, efforts or blows. The 
word used in another copy is tijeAbASAtv, the literal meaniflg of which is to 
make a Irreach or powr forth, as jio ipeAb Ai) loc, the lake hurst or sprang forth : 
ti)A]Sii) is now always used instead of ti)exvbA6, as n)Ai8tij-rl&jbe, a mmmtain 
torrent. The meaning of these two verbs as here used is to defeat, or put to 
Jight. In) leACOij lot». The particle jh) signifies on, along with, or about: 
leACOi; ia generally applied to the side of a hill, and also means the cheek ; lojt, 
as here used, signifies extensive (50 leott, plenty) and the entire sentence may 
be thus translated, on many a hiil side. 

18 
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<t)e 1CA iDilis eArp».ft)e Aipri"/ 
<t)o ijA CACAfb f^ij Tto l>T'Tt j^ 
3oIa# a AT)n> feiACA bjleAf ,» 
2Qo pobA 5AI) b]ii)eA^ |t]f. 

«Do|* pA^TJis CAri>^<v ceAglAc/ 
•Da Iatjai^a^ij beAj AbbAc' 
jn> TjA r|ti T»i3Ajb, ^o ]tAi6eA6,* 
Uaijx^ t)] T10 CAiTjeAS ]cac. 

■CAiJSAbATt ttje^c n)ilj8, n)ol«.^n), 
21 ijfe]tAir)t) A 1)etT»<vii)* ujU, 
21 loiJSAib 50 Ift^ ^llAcbA,^ 
Jl)A COIJSAlb'" CAcijA cjtuiijb. 

Co|C lAT)ATijr)A A ceACAT^i bee, 
■Cu5fAb leo bop tijuit^bcm room, 
CeACTtAit ATOUf n)A[t bAnrA^bjc ; 
Ko ^CA]l]C A beAfpAit) 015. 

I ZlitviT) is ■written A7tlTT"b (on him), in O'Clery's copy ; rioii) is the obsolete 
form of T^i ^6, pronoun third person singular, but when used in the synthetic 
form of the verb it answers to the first person plural likewise, as 50 jtoinuip 
e]tt)i)i), until we reach Ireland. 1c« is the same as aza, is. 

2 The word btiir is here used for defeating or putting to flight. It signifies 
literally to break. The substantive is bpifeAS, a treach, ex. btijceAiJ C;Aci>\ion)A, 
the breach of Aughrim. 

3 The phrase bjACA would be expressed in modern language by &A Bpujl or 
be A bf U7I, of which is. 

* Oof VAm5 cAiij lOA ceAslAc, u, plague happened in his famUy; bof is an 
obsolete form of bo sign of past tense : pAjnis is tlie obsolete form of cftijAJS, 
came : CAti) is the word generally used in old MSS. for a plague, hence CAiijUci: 
or cAliijleAcc, Tallaght (near Dublin), i. e. a, monument raised over the dead 
who died of the plague. The word ceAllAj, a family, is derived from ceAll, 
earth, i.e. the land or territory on which a tribe or family reside, hence ceAllAC 
eAcSAc, the tribe name of the Mac Gaurans, which gave name to the barony 
of Tullughaw, in the county of Cavan ; ccaIIac buijcAbA, the inheritance or 
descendants of Donagh. which was the tribe name of Mac Ternans or Kernans, 
a term still perpetuated in the name of the barony of TuUyhunco or TuUagh- 
onohoe, in the coimty of Cavan. 
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He got the name of Spanish Milidk 

From those battles which he gained ; 

Gohmk was the genuine original name 

Of my ancestor of high esteem (or without disrespect). 

A plague broke out among hie people, 

By which twelve Biarried couples died ; 

Among whom were numbered the three kings we mentioned, 

Who were never disgraced (or dispraised) in battle. 

Milidh's sons arrived, I praise them, 
In Erin from the far-famed Spain, 
In their ships well trimmed for fighting. 
By which they fought victorious battles. 

Five married couples and fourteen 
They brought with them of their chosen people ; 
Four soldiers attended each, as is universally admitted. 
When they set sail from fertile Spain. 

s 2l6bAc, died. TMa word is compounded of Aft, which is put for so, sign 
of past tense, and bAc, died. The first person singtdar, present tense, indicative 
mood, of this verb, is bACAjnj, but now always signifies to drown. From this 
verb is derived bACAf, contractedly hl^^y, death. The word AbbAC, also, signi- 
fies to fall or be slain in battle ot elsewhere, as AbbAC njADAij&Ai) ACAc cuiUjiji), 
Manannan (Mac Ur')JeU or was slain in the battle of (Magh) CuiUinn (Moy- 
cnllen, or the plain of the Holly in the county of Galway). Book of BaUymote. 

* t*" t*Aj6eA&, were mentioned. This form of the verb AbA|lt, say thou, is 
still used in Munster. 

' The word UAi^t, is often written in old MSS. for oV(l,for or iecunse. 

8 21 berpAji), from Spain,. This would be written in modern Irish at at) 
CAfpAjn, or, o Ai) 5pik]1 : the \) \s only a prefix, answering to an aspirate, to 
eAfpAji), which generally happens to nouns beginning with vowjbIs after Aj/rom, 
as A })e}\i)t)x), from or out of Irdaiad. 

9 21 loi)5A]b 50 lAfl (Uaca : the word lAtt signifies a floor (it dedc : ]UacA is 
compounded of jll, manp, and aca, military weapons, i.e decks or floors well 
furnished for fighting. 

10 CoogAjB, engaged. This is an obsolete form of the verb coogbAls, hold 
thou: the clause jijA coi)5A]b, would be expressed in modern Irish thus, aiji) A^t 
coqgbAjjbAtl, in which they held (engagements, i.e. fought), caca ctiujijb, vic- 
torious battles : the word cfiujijb (literally) signifies round, collective, i e. perfect. 
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J*r* V]V SAbfAb iijbbeAp ^3671)6' 

O fit) AtflAC, CO beAjib be]n)]i), 
"t)o beitcfAb |iit)& pBTiiJii) i^a]. 

2lciT)b bl^ASDA |tAr)fAib ej]tii^b 
?l ub]b ]tADbA]b bee, beApb leAn>, 
Jtt) entinjoij, ir ]m ebep, 
jnj be]cbijeAbAfi cjtfeAij peAjt ceAijb. 

CojseAit T^oSAbj-Ac ^nj ebe|i, 
jij leAc beifC]itcAcb Ab cbit)b : 
61J, 11^^ AbAij, roAijbcAij n)U|t3lAt>, 
CAiceA^t A5ttT pulnjAi) fipb. 

Co^jeATt 111) e|t]iuoi) uai*aI, 

3Abf Ab icuAifcjiu: AcbeAp ; 

'^]ive]\iZ]V, robA]itce, ye^bA, 

5oii*ceAt) f "11*3®) *>eclA bei|i. 

KaicI; beocbA^b/ ac eo^fi ija ijAjseAb, 

ClAf Ia beitltijoi) ]A|t ijol ; 

BAicb Aii^b^tjb* tte b^injeAtt njo]tcbA]i ; 

tA bAimiTtSIl) COCA^t tijojt.* 

t)ttt) fobAittce, fuijb ]Att ^-eAlAb, 

l,e ]*obAiitce6 cAeb jeAl ceApb; 

<Deiiii)ir* le r^z^^> i*T* r^^^5^> 

' 1i)6BeAti Ssejije, the bay of Sgeine, now the Kenmare river in the county 
of Kerry, and ao called from Sgeine, the wife of Amergin, who was drowned 
there. 

2 Sath Beothaid on the banks of the river Nore, in the parish of Eathbeagh, 
county of Kilkenny, and from which it appears that the parish got its name. 

3 Baith Amaind, or Eaih Own, was situated in the territory of Cualann, wliich 
comprised a large portion of the county of Wicklow ; and this fort or fortress 
is supposed to be Rathdown. 

* Tochmr Mar, or the great causeway, was the ancient name of Aiklow, ia 
the county of Wicklow. 
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They landed at Invear Sgeine, 

On a Tuesday of the Kalends of May exactly ; 

From which 'tis true, they saw 

The adjacent headland of Feimin. 

At the expiration of a year Eirinn was divided 
Into twelve divisions, I am correct, 
By Eireamon and by Eibear, 
And their ten puissant heroes. 

Five of them who went with Eibear, 
To whom was allotted the southern half ; 
En, Insadttn, Mantan, the brave, 
Caithear and Fulman the fair. 

The other five with the noble Erimon, 
To whom was allotted the northern half, 
Aimirgin, Sobairee, Segda, 
Goisten and Suirge were their names. 

Bath Beotkaid on the Nore for them was erected 
By Erimon after his going thither, 
Rcdth Aindind by the magnanimous Eimear, 
And by Aimirgin, Tochar Mor. 

Dun Sobairee was afterwards erected 
By brave Sobairee of the white side ; 
Beilinis by Segda with cheerfulness, 
Bun Etair by Suirge the slender. 

' Dvm Sobairee, now called Dunseverick, on the coast of Antrim, three miles 
east of the Giant's Causeway. 

6 Beilinis, an ancient name, it is supposed, of Dalkey Island, near Kings- 
town, Dublin. 

' Dun Etair, otherwise called Dim Crimihain, an ancient fastness on the hill 
of Howth, where the Light House now stands. The Hill is still called Binn 
Etair, in the Irish language, which name it received from Etar, one of the 
Tuath-De-Dannan queens. 
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KA|cb AftbA twiTtb' cUf* le ^ulrtjAtj : 

F^icb T<15bAi|tb ite b^A&Aij tjeAcgAl ; 
43uj) cAi|t]5^ U JjeA&At) tiog. 

Le 50]f ceAT) t)]|t bo pAi^t bo ; 
SlqAC f117 ATIACA |te Iajii), 
Sa ito^ijft i:a eiiiitJb Atjb fo. 

2t)ili6 ri'J rce^ciA fqAtijbA, 
)no bAitbAit), T)i beil]iij 1)50, 
3AbAif eirpA]D ileic Uicbj, 
Fo bo ceifc cot)A]bC6 bo. 

1 Saith-Arda-Suifd. Doctor O'Donovau states that this fort was situated 
on the hill of Eath-tSiuird, ahout half a mile to the north west of the old 
church of Donaghmore, near the city of Limerick. 

2 Smt Cairigh. Within a mile of the post town of Dromore West, in the 
barony of Tireragh, comity of Sligo, there is a large mound hearing the name 
of Dim Caraigh, from which a parish is called, namely, PAttajfbe Ai) &u]i) 
CbAltAis, the exact name given to this fort in the poem. 

3 Cumhcbich Nair ar Slmbh Mis. Slieve Mish mountain is situate in the 
parish of Eathcavan, in the barony and county of Antrim, on which history 
informs us St. Patrick spent much of his time, in his youthful days, in herding 
swine for his master Milcho. The word Cumhdach signifies literally a covering, 
or place of shelter, and is equivalent to the Latin word Tectum. 

There is another mountain of this name in the barony of Corkaguinny, 
county of Kerry, midway between the bays of Tralee and Castlemainon. The 
highest peak of this mountain range is 2,796 feet above the sea. The western 
extremity of this Slieve Mis is called Cahir Conri, and so named from a stone 
fortress on the top of the promontory, which was constructed by Conri Mao 
Daire, king of West Munster about the time of the Incarnation. A most in- 
teresting account of Slieve Mis and of Cahir Conri is ^ven in a work recently 
published by my friend John Windele, Esq., but it is greatly to be regretted 
that the book is limited to " private circulation." We give the following brief 
extract from this work : — 
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Hath Arda Suird was erected by Fulman, 
Bun Minde by Caithear the Great ; 
Rath Bigbaird by the strenuous Edan ; 
Dun Cairigh by the young Edan. 

Cumhdach Nair, which I praise, on Mount Mis (was erected) 
By Goisten, to whom it was no discredit ; 
Such were their Raths as I have stated, 
And their division of Eirinn as here related. 

Milidh set out from charming Seythja 
On Thursday, I state no falsehood ; 
He took possession of Spain by valour. 
It was a testimony of repose to him. 

" On the side of thla mountain is Gleann-Fais (now Glenaish) so named 
from Fas, one of tUe Milesian heroines who fell there in the battle of Slieve 
Mis fought against the Danans ; and through this vale flows the stream called 
Fionrtglmse, mentioned by Keating. In the same engagement fell Scoia, the 
wife of Milidh, whose graye stone is still to be seen in a glea about a mile 
south of Tralee, which is a great natural flag 35 feet in length and 11 broad. 
CaAir Conri is defended on two of its sides by the natural rock, inaccessibly 
steep. The eastern side opens on the table-land of the mountain where a Cy- 
clopean wall was constructed, which gives to it its titJe of CaMr, signifying a 
fortified place. The Cahir formed an irregular triangle. Tlie wall was carried 
along the precipice, but the outer side having fallen 4own the declivity, it is 
now reduced to two feet thiclt. No where does the wall exceed nine feet in 
height, and its greatest present breadth is eleven feet, but probably was not 
more than six originally. No cement was used in its construction. The whole 
length of the fort is 360 feet. The proportions of the stones used are rather 
moderate, averaging about 18 inches in length and 5 in thickness, s/slA be- 
longs to the earliest class of Cyclopean architecture. Conri, son of Daire, wa? 
chief of the Erneans of Munster, otherwise called CUttma DeaghaiSi, or Deg- 
adians, one of the three warrior tribes of that period. A curious account of 
this hero may be seen in Keating's Ireland, p. 399, Haliday's edition." 
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A POEM BY MAO LIAG, A.D. 1015. 



Under this year O'Eeilly gives the following account of 
this chief Bard : — " Mac Liag, Secretary to Brian Boroimhe, 
monarch of Ireland, died this year, according to the Annals 
of the Four Masters, who record his death in these words, 
'2t)AC l,]Acc, .]. 2t)ttiit6eA]tcAC, njAC CofjceAftCAic, !\^b ol- 
Utb eiteAtjb Ai) cAt) v)r) becc,' ' Mao Liag, i.e. Muirkeartagh, 
son of Oonkeartach, at that time chief doctor (professor) of 
Ireland, died.' He was author of the following works : — 

" 1. LeAbAft o)]t]f A5Af aijpaIa ATI co5CAib A3A|" ah 
cACAjb 6]]tioijb, ' A book of Ohronology and Annals on the 
wars and battles of Ireland.' This book, notwithstanding 
its title, is confined to an account of the battles of Munster, 
during the tinie of Brian Boroimhe. 

" 2. A Life of Brian Boroimhe. An extract from this 
work was given by the late General VaUancey, in the first 
edition of his Irish Grammar. 

" 3. A poem of one hundred and sixty verses, (Hues) be- 
ginning t)A tijAc 86a3 bo c]vv o CbAf , ' Twelve sons de- 
scended from Oas,' upon the descendants of Cas, son of 
Oonall JEJack luath, king of Munster, A.D, 366. 

" 4. A poem of thirty-two verses, beginning 'ttis, ttjAc 
6feA5 Cbitji)&]&i6 cAi8, ' Twelve sons of chaste Oinneide,' 
giving an account of the twelve sons of Kennedy, father of 
Brian Boroimhe. 

" 5. A poem of forty -four verses, beginning ?l Cbioij- 
co|tA8 CAiS] B|tiAfj ? ' Oh Cinn-coradh, where is Brian ?' 
upon Cinn-coradh, the palace of Brian Boroimhe. This 
poem is published at p. 196, Vol. II. of Hardiman's Irish 



" This beautiful and pathetic poem was written by Mac 
Liag, after the death of Brian, in which the author laments 
the death of that hero, and other illustrious chiefs that used 
to resort to his hospitable mansion. 
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"6. A poem beginning 2lij|Att caiuicc cuiciti) Bfi]Air), 
' Westward came the fall of Brian.' 

" 1. A poem of twenty verses, beginning "pAbAbeic 3*1? 
AjbijeAf ; ' Long to be without delight.' This short poem 
was written by the author when he had retired to )x)vx^ 
5aU (the Hebrides) after the death of Brian Boroimhe ; 
and in it he bitterly laments his absence from Ceann-coradh, 
(Kencora) and his want of the pleasures he was there ac- 
customed to enjoy." 

The poem now published, we believe for the first time, 
is not mentioned by O'Eeilly. There are copies of it in 
the Book of Invasions, contained in the Books of Leacan 
and Ballymote. This poem is also given in the Book of 
Dinseanchus, quoted as an authority for the origin of the 
name of Carn-Conall ; and it is curious to observe that the 
four copies of it differ from each other, more or less, thus 
showing that they had been transcribed from four different 
MSS. in the fourteenth century. 

THE ARGUMENT FROM THE BOOKS Or LEACAN AND - 
BALLYMOTE. 

"The few Firbolgs who survived this battle (of Moy 
Tuirre) fled before the Tuath-De-Danan, and took up their 
residence in Arran, Isla, Eachlin, Britain, and many other 
islands. They afterwards brought the Fomorians with them 
to the second battle of Moy Tuirre to assist them against 
the Tuath-De-Danan. They dwelt in those islands until 
the establishment of the pentarchial government in Erin, 
when they were driven out of the isles by the Cruitni (Picts). 
They then came before Carbry the Heroic who gave them 
lands ; but, however, they could not remain with him in 
consequence of the weighty taxes which he imposed upon 
them. They then fled from him and put themselves under 
the protection of OlioU and Meave, from whom they ob- 
tained possessione ; and that is what has been called the 
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Emigration of the sons of Umore. Aengus, the son of 
Umore, had been their king (chief) in the east. From 
them have been named the territories which they possessed, 
namely, Lough Cime got its name from Cime Oethirceann, 
the son of Umore ; Tawin Point in Meadridhe from Taman, 
son of Umore ; Dun Aengus in Aran from Aengus ; Carn 
Conall in Aidhne from Conall ; Magh Adhair from Adar ; 

MAC LIAG'S POEM. 

CAitr) ^0]% tjiseficT) a rjofA, 
Cot)A]ll CAenj njAC AetjgufA. 

2leT)5Mf tVAC nn)0]V' <vr)All, 
<t)o X]i>er} t^a tdac cot)M, 
)X bo cl)ot)All bo TtAb njeAbb, 
2l]btje AlAiTjb x)\ \)]\)'oeAyi\i. 

l,ocu|t A ciit cbitucTjijeclj cbo^p, 
t^Ait lo tDujp n)U)r)cnt UTtjofTt, 
<Do r*151^ cbAijipiti 1)1 A pe|t, 
Co ro]b] njeAboij SAe^bel. 

1 It may not be inapproptiate to give here a brief sketch of the History of 
the Firbolg, for the better understanding of the subject of this poem and of the 
argument prefixed to it. The Firbolg are said to have landed in Ireland about 
thirteen centuries before the Clu:istian era. One division of them under 
Slainge landed at a place called from him Invear Slainge, or the Bay of Slainge, 
now the harbour of Wexford, and from this Bay the river Slaney derives its 
name. Another division of them landed on the western coast, at the bay 
called lorrus Domhnon, now Erris in Mayo, probably in Blacksod Bay. At 
the time of the arrival of the Firbolg, the Fomorians were masters of the 
country, and had reduced to a etate of slavery the Efemedians who had re- 
mained in Ireland ; but the Firbolg, together with their kindred race the Ne- 
medians, again conquered the Fomorians, and became in their turn masters of 
Ireland. The five Firbolg leaders divided the island amongst them into five 
equal parts, and the colony appears to have been formed into two great tribes, 
namely, the Fir-Gallian, a name signifying spearmen, who possessed Leinster, 
and are mentioned by different writers under the name of Galenians. The other 
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lagh Asail in Munster from Asal son of Umore; also 
leann son of Umore, the Bard. So that they possessed 
)rts and islands in and around Erin until they were driven 
ut of theni by Ouchulain. It was concerning the emi- 
ration of the sons of Umore, and the names of their chiefs 
nd possessions, that the poet (Bard) composed the follow- 
ig poem."' 

TEANSLATION. 

listoric records thus testify, 

jid it is an indubitable fact, 

'hat the Carn (erected) as ordained by usage 

8 that of Conall the mild, the son of Aengus.^ 

.engus the son of Umor from across the seas, 

'o him Conall was a son ; 

'o this Conall Meave granted 

)elightful Aidhne for a certainty. 

'hey came from the land of the cruel Picts, 

•ver the seas came Umor's sons ; 

'hey arrived at the seat of Carbry Niafer* 

ituated in Meath in the midst of the Gael. 

ibe called Fir-DomJmort (deep diggers in the earth, i.e. agriculturists or miners 
• both) possessed Conuaught, and are mentioned by OTlaherty and other 
riters, under the name of Firdomnians and Damnonians. The Firbolg race, 
ider nine successive kings, ruled over Ireland for a period of about eighty 
3ars, when they were conquered by the Tuath-De-Danans. The most of 
lem fled to those places above stated and such as remained in Ireland were 
iduced to a state of slavery by the Danans for a period of about two hun- 
red years. On the arrival of the Milesians from Spain, the Firbolgs assisted 
lem in the conquest of the Danans, and they were partly restored to their 
icient possessions by the Milesians, and were chiefly located in Leinster and 
onnaught. Some of the Firbolgs became Kings of Leinster, and they were 
ings of Connaught, under the Milesians, for several centuries. 

2 Carn-Cmmin lay in the territory of Aidhne, according, to Keating and 
'Flaherty, which was co-extensive with the diocese of Kilmacduagh, in the 
ranty of Galway. Doctor O'Donovan is of opinion that the place where this 
irn stood, is now called Ballyconnell, in the parish of Kilbecanty, near Gort. 

• Cavrbre Niafer, Carbry the heroic man, was King of Tara at the birth of 
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Cor) A^ccbeAbAit ^eAtiAijb VlOb, 
)r)AfbeAcb biteAj buAjije b^tji), [cAin, 

K^icb cbelccbAin (itAC ceD&Ai5).ttAlcb cottjAnt 
CijobbA b|teA5 bitus tijpA elcnjAHt. 

2l6UAcb cAiUceAD riteb cbeAitttjOA, 

■CIaCCS* f)A ZJi) pitJljeAH)!)*, 

2lcb n**! r^lSl b]tibAnj, 

Ba beAb jAcb cot)AiccbeAbu)t. 

Jf Aljb COt)ACAcbc CAITIPT*!' 

Daii da feATtA]b cah pA])tft5i, 
"pOSTJAnj ceAii)ftAcb Ia CAcb CUA^cb. 
<t)o cbl^ebf Ab ejt|T)ij eAcbluA^cb. 

S^bf Ab i-^T) ceAcbtiu Ctt|tu, 
5AbAif ceicbni li^cb* Mr? 

Jtt) U|lp051)An) A tlJO]! l(f. 

CeAC IDAC rtJA5Acb A njiti3 tOAltJ, 

Rof njAC beAbAb a b^u|n) ca]t), 
CotjaU cbeAfttjAcb CTtuAf 1:0 cbitipb, 
T'-eAit ]t)cleAf]tAib cuculAit). 

Christ. He is mentioned in the Book of Armagh, (a MS. it is said of the 8th 
century) in the following words as spolien by a revived giant, whom St. Patrick 
raised from his tomb. " Ego sum Mace maic Cais maicc Glais qui fui subul- 
cus Rig Lugir, rig hi Eotie ; jugulavit me Flan mac maioc Con in regno Coirpre 
nith fer.^ " I am the grandson of Cas, the son of Glaa, who was a swineherd 
to King Lugir, a King in Rotius ; Flan, the sou of Mac Con, slew me in the 
kingdom of Carbry the heroic man." — See Antiquarian Researches, Appendix, 
p. xxxi. 

1 Raith CeUdiair, but in another copy of the poem called RaA Cendaigh, now 
Eathkenny, a vicarage in the barony of Slane, county of Meath. 

^ Ealanar was the son of Dealbaeth, a Tuath-De-Danan King, who reigned 
ten years over Ireland. 

3 Cearmna and Sobairce, the grandsons of Heber, reigned jointly over Ire- 
land for forty years. 
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ley obtained fair lands to dwell on (such as) 

lastach, delightful and durable its fort, 

ith Cealtchar (or Rathkenny) and splendid Rath Comar,' 

jlightful Knowth the palace of Elcmar's wife.^ 

le Aenach (fak plain) of Telton, the tribe of Cearmna,' 

ichtga of the three Finemnas,* 

e Ford of Sidi, the highway of Bridam,* 

3re the lands which they obtained as habitations. 

was then that Carbry demanded taxes 
I be paid to Tara by those seafaring men, 
ir such was the law with all tribes who lived 
1 the plains of Erin of swift steeds. 

ley appointed (or accepted) four champions, 
ithout any thing more, without any thing less ; 
rbry accepted those four guarantees 
sureties for their great fortresses. 

lose were Ceat, son of Magach, of the plain of Main," 

)ss the son of Deadad of Drum-Cain, '^ 

mall Cearnach, valorous on the seas, 

id Cuchullain the hero of the feats of arms. 

The three Fineamhnas were the three sons of Eohy Feidlioch, monarch of 
land, and probably they had theii residence at Tlachtga. 

Ath Sigi or Sidi was a ford on the river Boyne, from which it appears the 
ish of Assey, in the barony of Deece, county Meath, derives its name. 
dam, a hill in the parish of Geshill, King's county. 

Ceat, son of Magach, a Connaught champion and a ferocious wolf to the 
1 of Ulster. He was afterwards slain, in single combat, by Conall Cearnach 
ith-Ceit, or the Ford of Celt. Keatmg's Ireland, Ralidat/'s Edition, p. 384. 
gh Main is supposed to be Hy Maine in Galway, or Kilmain in Mayo. 

Bnim Cain. This place seems to have been in West Munster, and proba- 

was the same as Dun-Caoin, now Dnnqueen, a parish in the barony of 
caguinny, county of Kerry. 
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Ol) lo no COJIAJSCAb CAIIt, 

Cif pofifio ^A|t 'pu|liJ5eA&AT'' 

•Do locu|i UA&A CO feflb, 
Co IjatIiU A5Uf CO nje^bb, 
BeAtjf Ar fiA^t fie I^AIt^ftSl IJATJ"* 

Co btttj A61)5urA 11) ApflAlt)*). 
2lci)Afeu]t C]ID1 A|tA loc, 

2l&t)Abu|t cucjttt Aft cucloclj, 
Ko 5D] AbA^t cbeAf A cbeAcbj 
2lcT)Abu)t TO]l A|i njufibecl). 

2lbi)Abun bAelAC Afi bA)l, 
HAiboe eijbAc bujijb pe cA^b, 
2lbt)Abtt|t beA|iA A]t a it^nb, 
2lbi)Abtt]t rtjob Aft njoib Ijtjb. 

Ko 5Ab itiJAi* ceAt)b rflbomrje, 
Bo 5Ab c]r)5 A]t ]Acb 0]5le, 
2l|i lAisliob] Tjocbo cbel, 
BAiitijecb A5uf bAfiAi)i)bel. 

1 Dm, Aengus, on the great Island of Aran, in the Baj' of Galway, where 
3tai may be seen the remains of this cyclopeam fortress erected by Aengus, son 
of Umore, the chief of this Firbolg tribe. 

2 Lough dine, according to O'Flaherty, is situate in the baiony of Clare, 
county Galway, and is now called Lough Hackett. 

3 Lough Cufru, now Lough Outre or Cooter at Gort, in the County of Galway. 
* Magh Adkair, or the plain of Adhar, in which stood BUt-Magh-Adhair, or 

the tree of the plain of Adhaij at which the O'Briens, princes of Thomoud; 
were inaugurated. This tree grew on a mound in the parish of Clooney, 
barony of Bunratty, county of Clare, under which probably Adhar the Firbolg 
chief was buried. 

6 Murbech is a central bay in the great Island of Aran. Kilmurvey lies at 
its head at a short distance from the great fort of Dun Engus. The Church 
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om the first time of the settlement in the east 

' these tribes about Tara of limpid waters (or streams), 

rbry Niafear so much increased 

le rent upon them which they could not endure. 

ley fled from him with their properties 

I Oilioll and to Meave ; 

ley settled westward along the pleasant coasts 

i far as Dun Aengus in Aran.' 

ley settled Cime at his lake,* 
ley planted Cutru at Cut-Lough,* 
lar made his residence in the south,'' 
ley stationed Mil at Murbech.* 

ley placed Daelach at Dail, 

snach constructed a Dun in his neighbourhood, 

ley settled Beara at his Headland,^ 

ley fixed Mod at Moidlinn.^ 

gas took possession of Ceann Boirne,' 
ng obtained the district of Oigle f 
; Laidlinni, I do assert, 
ere Bairnech and Barannbel. 

Kilmurvey (St. Duach's) is a fine specimen of the most ancient Cyclopean 
sonry. In the Book of Leacan, folio 83, Tragh Murbagh, or the Strand of 
irbagh, is explained by Tragh Ceall, which lies to the west of Killalla in the 
mty of Mayo. 

5 Jtinn Beara or Cmn. Bheara, now Kinvarra at Galway, a locality which 
3 been so well described by our esteemed friend Thomas h. Cooke, Esq., 
rsonstown, in his excellent note on Dwhts Gwdre. 

' Mmdlmn, or Moylinn, according to O'Flaherty, lay in the barony of Kil- 
tan county of Galway ; but in Petty's map it is placed to the east of Tir- 
igh in the barony of Clare. 

' Ceann Sowne, Burren Head, now called Black Head, in the barony of 
irren, county of Clare. 

9 lath Oiffle or the district of Oigle. Cruacham Oigle was the ancient name 
Croagh Patrick, in the barony of Murisk, county of Mayo. 
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Ho 50b cl)oijcbttAi& A cbttib djpitt, 

fJo 50b lAcbjtAcb cuIai5 cftADb, 
Ro 5Ab cAnjAi) CAtijAij t*!'?*'' 

l,U]& Af <vl A CUA1& tA]t CU^I^b, 

Co uTAcljc fA njunjroAii) rijojtsluii^b, 
21 cuA^b DA lAib|i)5 bo lui&, 
2lf aA]b &itu|Ti) i)A]b]i)b i)A|*aiI. 

Ko 50b coijaU cth]c\) Aibije, 
Cot)All CAenj C]A bAb f A]bbni, 
jf6 riD rw|^eAbu5 flojs, 
2t)u]T)C||t6 u]le tttijoii*. 

Ol) lo JtO cbuAlA15 CAIItppl, 

Ko Iai AjijeAb A ijAiTib], 
■pocAiticeAjt uAb c^bbeAb be, 
"pojt A ce]c|ti })0]i>]be, 

t)o lobu|t cbutc] CO cbecb, 
21 cjiAejb ^tuA^b ija CA]]tbcbecb, 
Lujb |tof A A bepOAib ]*A||t, 
4)o Ittlb ceAc A coijAcbcAib. 

1 Taman Rinn or Tawin point, lies to the south of tlie city of Galway, not 
far from Clarin's Bridge. 

2 Drvm-Asail or the long hill of Asal, lay in Magh-Asail or the plain of 
Asal, in the barony of Coshma, county of Limerick. 

3 Emd Mumkan. The following brief account relating to this tribe has 
been collected from Keating and O'Flaherty. Emma Mvmlian, the Erneans of 
Munster, were also called Claima Deaghaidh, anglicised Degadians. They were 
the posterity of Aengus Tuirmeach, who was a monarch of Ireland of the race 
of Heremon, about 150 years before the Christian era. Fiach, son of Aengus 
Tuirmeach, had a son named OUioll Aronn, who got great possessions in Ulster, 
and O'Flaherty states that his descendants were called Erneans. Sen, son of 
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jncraid obtained his just portion 

t sea on the Mid Island. 

Eithrach obtained Tully-teann (fortified hill), 

iman took poasession of Taman point.' 

3al proceeded from the north across the water (Shannon) 

ill he arrived in Munster of great vallies ; 

rom the north in his boat he passed over, 

rora him charming Drom-Asail derived its name.* 

onall obtained the district of Aidhne (Ayne), 
onall the mild who was the wealthiest ; 
uch were the settlements of the host 
f the entire people of TJmore. 

rom the day that Carbry heard (of their flight) 

[is mind was highly incensed ; 

[e called upon, as a matt,er of course, 

[is four guaranteeing chieftains. 

hey marched to him at his palace 

rom Creeve Koe of the chariots ; 

ossa marched eastward from the Erneans (of Munster),* 

nd Ceat proceeded from Connaught. 

ilioll Aronn, had a son named Deag, and he and his brethren, of the race of 
le Erneans, being Heremonians, were expelled from Ulster by the Irians (the 
iBterity of Ir, son of Milidh), or Clanna Kory, the ancient possessors. Deag, 
sing a celebrated warrior, went with his followers to Munster, and was f avour- 
)ly received by Duach, king of that province, and afterwards monarch of 
eland of the race of Heber. After the death of Duach, Deag became King 
' Munster, and his tribe got extensive possessions in that province. The 
egadians got their tribe name Clanna Deaghaidh from' this Deag. The Erneans 
' Degadians were a warlike race, and chiefly formed the military body of the 
ianna or Fenians of Munster. 
19 
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No t:eA|iA]b c«c ceAW IceAijb, 
NA|&ii)TijeA|' fO|tAib CO |:oiiiceAij&i 

LobA]i A]* CO ItAlcb C|t«AcbAl)» 
CeC|tU]t AP3loi;9Acb UAcbll)AT»» 

■CitlAlUib c^tofCAb be]!) ii) ftijAcbc, 
2lft i:A]cbbi c]tuAcb9A cotjtoAcbc. 

Cot) ACACC b]b ttJAC 11)A5Acb> 

CAi|tb] cnf A^iA n;A]tAcb> 
Co i)beAitt;Ab Aetjsuf iij ^t], 
Be cbAijib^b A cbOTQA^Ttl]. 

2li) A]i cul bo itAbAb foi|t, 

Mo 19 qATi bo b|Ab ] c]tuAcbAip, 

Mo A C]t]A1t b]1ACA|t IT A njAC, 

LAefeAb b]A cb>9b ^cotDttAC. 

)r] cotijAiitli Tto cbii)b, 

21 ceAi^b itof A bo |tAb Cjijj, 

Co cot>Aill ceA]ti>Acb tijcAb ijgeU, 

Ko Ia] citD] ce]cblii cbeijb. 

t)o tiAb iTt3Ar iW CAcbi 
JijAbAis cbe|c njAc ii)A5Acb, 
<t)o ]iAr ipAt cecb b^A cbloiijb, 
CoqaU iceAtfT) coflcuUii). 

J9 eec]tuit CA1UI5 AijAi]t, 

tobUft UAlcbib t^OlJ A|tI1J jojl, 

jAtt n>A|tbAb It) cbeAcbuom cbom, 
■pA bee bo n;u]9C]|t un)0]|t. 
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3store unto me, said the justice-seeking Carbry 
le great emigration (or flight) of the sons of Um(5r, 
p give them battle at close quarters, 
firmly bound you to that compact. 

•om thence they marched to Rath Croaghan, 
le four dread and stem champions ; 
ley moved fasting, severe the restraint, 
1 Croaghan's plains in Gonnanght. 

le son of Magach (Ceat) to them granted 
truce until the following day, 
lat Aengus the king might hold 
consultation with his friends. 

ould they return to the east 

r remain under (the government of) Croaghan in the west, 

r that his three brothers and son 

lould decide the case by combat. 

de resolution they came to was 
bat Ging should meet Rossa in combat, 
bat Conall Geamach of many hostages 
bould be opposed by Cimi Gethir-kenn. 

bat Irgas of many battles should go 
D oppose Ceat the son of Magach, 
bat Conall should (a loss to his tribe) 
[eet Cuchulain in the conflict. 

be four (champions) who came from the east 
eparted from them with victorious arms, 
aving slain the righteous four, 
ruin to the race of Umdr, 
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2lbl)ACC COIJaU ft]* ACAlfl, 
IpOl) CA]tOt)f A CU]" 1JA clAcbAjb, 

CotjAb be ]CA CA]tij corjAiU. 

Ho AbQACC 11J C|t1A|t A]le, 

21 ijbuiijAcl7A]b piijbiuA]3i, 
)f be ]rA CT)ocAD ua ceAtjb, 
■CuAf tT»Aicb UTUA^U iiucbeAtj& 

Co f AejtA ]9 co|ti)be A|t CAcb ceAf, 
2t)Ac I] A3 l]nbi i)A ijfes&f, 
21 cit|6fc bo TtoipAtt) bo caI, 
plAbA ^ii)b |to pitjbAbATi. 

IF. ). M, <D. 21. ;, 



> Bath Umaitt. Tiieacban, in tiis collections concerning St. Fatricl 
at the end of his first Book that, " it ends in the country of the posl 
Niall (Meath). The second begins and concludes in the country of Con 
In this second Book we find St. Patrick's journey through Connaught di 
After crossing the river Shannon from the kingdom of Meath, he pn 
Eilphin and Croaghan in the county of Roscommon, from which he j 
the county of Mayo. He travels to the termination of Hy Mally (h 
Burris-Umal or Burrisoole), where Achad Fdbuir, a church in which 
were ordained, stood. From this place St. Patrick proceeded to the n 
of Eigle, Le. Croagh Patrick in the barony of Murrisk, county of Ma 
immediately after we find the following passage. " And he (St, Patric 
to the regions of Cortutemne to the fountain of 8mi, where he baptiz( 
thousands of men ;"he also founded two churches in Toga. And he 
the fountain of Findmmghe which is called iSlan, because it was indi 
him that the magi honoured this touatain, and made donations to it 
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mall was interred along with his father 
sneath this Cairn composed of stones, 
rery historian who mentioned it asserts 
lat from thence it is (called) Cam-Conaill. 

le three others were interred 
the tombs of Finnmaighe (delightful plain), 
ence the Movmd of the Klums (chiefs) is so called, 
)ove at the strongly fortified Rath Umaill.^ 

ay the Godhead from all evils free 
ac Liag of the order of the Bards ; 
Christ may thy will be done, 
Herring proofs thou hast testified. 

H. I. S. T. 0. R. I. C. 



God." In the foregoing passage the plain on which Rath Umail stood, as 
ntioned in this verse, is identified^ viz. Fmdmaighe (literally the white or fair 
in). In the sentence preceding this passage are the following words, — 
t plantavit aecclesiam in campo Umail," " and he (St. Patrick) built a church 
the plain of UmaL It is very probable that the campus Umail, in this 
isage, took its name from the strongly fortified Rath Umaili of the Irish poem. 
e Lordship of TTmhatt, according to O'Dugan, was divided into two terri- 
ies called da UmhaM, i.e. the two rTmhalls, which comprised the present 
onies of Muriisk and Burrishoole, in the county of Mayo. The name has 
in latinized Umalia and Hy Malia, and rendered by English writers into 
B Owles. The O'Malleys were chiefs of this territory, and are styled Lords 
Umhall (Uwall), in the Annals of the Four Masters from the twelfth to the 
eenth century. Achad Fdbuir is now the parish of Aughagower, partly in 
I barony of Murrisk, but chiefly in that of Burrishoole, County Mayo. 
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A POEM BY MAC WARD, CHIEF BARD TO 
O'DONNELL, PRINCE OF TIRCONNELL. 



The last Bard of Erin mentioned in the Annals of the 
Four Masters, who held th6 rank and property of a chief 
OUave, was Mac Ward, whose death is recorded at A.D. 
1609, in the following terms : — 

" The Mac Ward, namely Owen, the son of Geoflfrey, 
son of Owen, son of Geoffrey, chief OUave to O'DonneU 
in poetry, a learned and intelligent man, who kept a house 
of general hospitality, died at an advanced age, after the 
victory of repentance." 

In O'Reilly's Irish Writers, at A.D. 1600, an account is 
given of this Bard and of some of his compositions. He 
accompanied the Earls of Tyrone and TirconnelL in their 
exUe to Rome, where he wrote this beautifiil elegiac poem, 
in which he addresses Nuala, the sister of the Ear] Roderic 
O'DonneU, and pathetically represents her as weeping 
alone over the graves of the princes on St. Peter's Hill in 
that city. An English translation of it has been versified 
by Clarence Mangan, in his superior style of composition, 
which has been published in the Irish Penny Journal; 
(p. 123), and the original Irish text, having been kindly 
supplied, from his valuable and extensive collection of 
MSS., by Professor Eugene O'Curry, of the CathoUc 
University of Ireland, (who also suppUed the Uteral ver- 
sion to Mr. Mangan), is now printed for the first time. 
There are allusions in the poem to the great victories 
gained over the EngUsh by the O'NeiUs and O'Donnells, 
which are recorded in the Annals of the Four Masters, 
such as the battles of Athbuidhe or the Yellow Ford, of 
Ballaghmoyre or the Moyry Pass, of Ashanee or Bally- 
shannon, of Mullaghbrack, of the Curlew Mountains, &c. 
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21 beAl) |!UAlft ^TAlU Alt Al) b-peAitc, 

TintA^ lioifl A ft-pAjcAoi b'feifceAcc ; 
IDA ti)-biAi8 piAiji) SaoI^IoI Ab jA^, 
43o biA^S Ab cAOfQeAb co^r)Ari). 

)^AbA 50 b-JIAsiAO] A1J FA^U, 

*DA 1DA& C-f lA]t A b-C] jt CboQAfll ; 

L&ri) le fluAg Bo^itce bA nj-bcAc, 
Nt pAscAof Aij UA13 50 b-uAl30eAc. 

21 i)-<t)oitte, A ij-fl3|tu]iu-cliAb ija 5-c|iof, 
2lt) 2l|tb ^ACA Af iij6|i ci8i8or ; 

Ni faJcaoi i^t Aij i:eAjtc A^t ija^U 
5aij ti)i)A bo cfiAcc i:& a cuaijiw;. 

21 ij-4Duij 1JA tj-SaU ri>. rty\r) tDuip, 
H6 At) &]iur eA^-bois esojmt); 

Mo Au 6AfituAi& If ffeitbe fA^l 
til bA Y^XSfi A1) BAJt) b'^JigAiU 

<Do ciocpAS Ab con)bAi6 cAOfpe, 

BeAt) 6't) ©niije loltbAOjtje ; 
BeAp o fljof ^itJij-f fteAb Bai)1)a, 

'S WS\or} o l^of LjAc-b|tdrtjA. 

«t)o cioGfAb bsAtj o'lj 9Qa]5 ri)u|U> 
O BIjeATibA, o Sbiui]t, o Sh]c>n'a\m } 

'Sad bcAt) o Cb]taACA]t) ija 3-CAc, 
'Sa9 beAi) o cuACAib DeAti7ftA6. 

Do b-ifleoccAoi o ir)5i)|b Sgop, 
2ltj ctjoc 'tjAjt cftocAb PeAboft j 

Nl biAiS Aet> ceAc 5AIJ 5&iTt 5u]l, 
•D^v nj-bejc l^iti) le }:]a6 f)ot)i)ca]ti. 
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H] b]A|6 lA|ii) mi* tjA leACAib, 
CeAh f uAirijoir t)A |*Ailtij-ceAbAjl ; 

H'] b|Ai8 beA|iQA 3A0 bitSo nj-bAt), 
N& beA^tQA n>9 t^dji) 3At; t)iAii)A&. 

<D& ri)AC it|5 bo'ij T»&injrf Cbni<)i7f '^' 

2lcA ATI 5AC cAojb b'UA *t)bow)i)i«lll ; 
Ma CTt] cuittp ite rtwiW n^, 

"p^H CAJtJt A]t TJ-ttllc A 1)-0]5T&. 

2I1) bA clo]c f (u Of A 3-cjotjt), 
•Da b-pAicb|f asbAib 6j]t|0iji) ; 

2l|t A0| A I^i^caS bo I&A5A&, 
Cao| tijile bo vi)n]x^&«>l«,6. 

'DiAf bo'9 Cltlttjt fitj cA)tlA6 Afcis, 
CIato 21o6a Aitb-^lAic 0|l]5, 

Ua bo't) 2I0&A fo btt^tje b^ob, 

Cu]tte tjAfi b'AOfbA Aij }n)ft)\on}. , ,,; 

Ua CACAIt A|t AO] bo tQ&CAft, ,1 -1 

9t)u]t Aoi) jteb' 8|f beA|tb|tArA)t ; 
Nj 5UC b]b 3A0 c§iU Ab cao], 
21 b-|fu)l t)d A njfelOT b& njCAfbAO^. 

•D'feit Ui 'Dbo'biJuiVV but) Of t^l"' 
4D4k b-c&]i)i3 cuf bA^t b-coTtctt:!vi& ; 

H) 3ttlt: cituitije bo cunti-j, 
U|Ue ijA b-«lle b-AbAin]-]. 

CttlAc 2t)o5Aittt)6 20ac U^ t1fe)U, 
4)A b-peACCAOi A c^tAobA ciij^^l ; 

21 cjtuc) A Aijt|t56 oile, 
N^ 3U1C A^bble b-e6lcoi|ie. 
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<Dii b-f:eACCAOi 5At) aoq ri)A]i AOOi 
21)ac itijj 6 3-Cot)Aill cAcbAUtt ; 

) loi" 1J51JA01 1)0 u5i)loti) tjsoile, 
5^ blol CAO] bA cofrijoile. 

Ni b^A^b bAfle o ia]m 50 za]r)t), 

*t>& b-cuicbif fo 1 5-cIa|i CitiotijCHioi), 

5*9 3^1t» f Aoilce tjo 5&itt 501I, 
le 5«ki|t CAOfijce ij6 coi*50]|t. 

'Si) A CACA]b bo CUftCAO] l]t)r)t 

2I3 cof DAtij cjitce 6ntii)i) ; 
•Da b-cijiceA6 bu]oe b^ob foji). 
•Dob* toiob u^le o UUco|b. 

L& 0)t6fiA]c 2(ea Bufbe, 

JQAft l|A leACC f ocn|6e ; 
C)& b-cu|ceA6 uA]OQe 2lo& 0'N6|U, 

4)o'i) CAO]b cuA|b bob' coiftlfe^rt). 

l,& A itj-bfel beAlA|3 At) 2t)bA|3iie, 
4)A b-cu]i;eAb cp]Ac XQojAiftpe; 

Bbe]c bob' Aiit)(t6]6 b']A|tftA]6, 

2l|t b«ki5 f jtgiib Neill Naoj5jaUai5. 

) 16 ii)A6n)A Au 2t)bi»UAi3 Bbrtic, 

til SeAbcAOl At)D 2I0& T1)A]t fejuic j 

Ma CAi]tr) b'feAccAib njuiij A|t n)a]t). 
'Sai) njAi&ii) o feACC-pttjl 665a]t). 

tAice bojb A3 3Ab^il 31AU, 
ajt fluAS 2t)iiri)AD 2DA]Ct)iA6 ; 

Cioi)i)uf bo seAbcAoi A5 cftu 3-Cuii)f), 
<D& f5A|icA0i Atj cijtt ]te c]tobu]i)tj. 
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La caga At) BbeAlA|3 6bu|^e> 

•Da r5*P=A01 T»1t)i) Ku5l«*l6e ; 
Oo bei& 5*111 ^Ao^lce 5AC pip, 

Na 5*111 cAO|i>ce 5* clojijfitj. 

•Da b-cu|i!]8 ffe 6't) c1)t caU, 

21 16 Cilice f]Ai)r) eitbc^AVV } 
L* bob* &iUe A5 ac SeAWA^S, 

M^o|i b-^rAc 5*|jte A5 3A0i6eAlA|b. 

La a teicbfoit 't}A\i lo|reA6 fiiJ9> 

No Ai) Ia lA^ii) |te 3*llll"' > 
<Do c]octfA6 n)rjA A5 CAOi^e U] CbuiQQi 

La Bu]le« 1J0 lA LiAcb|iuiti). 

•Da b-c]Of a8 a cuicjiij be 

2ltj lA bo lit)5e a bA^le ; 
21 Ac 9A n'joj; A pjAiji) ©ifiije, 

M] biA^S bA]t f^o& ]-oib&]Qtbe. 

La \ i)-'Doi]te ijAit beAitb a lAiri;, 
Da b-ciiccAO] leAcc Iaojc ]on>bA]ij, 

<l)0 b^AlS b-feAUSol 1JA 5A|t* suil 
2l}t b-t6A]ti^Aii7 b6]b o'lj beAbuiS,. 

<t)A b-ctticeA& ffe pe fiol 3-Cait, 
La cjtobA le cAob b-ponsAif 5 

Leii* ]t) |*luAig A^t b-ceAcc 1 TceAc, 
BuA& i}A 1)TeACC|tA bob' Aic^teAc. 

La At) CboTtit-flfefbe Ajt 5-cIaoi tjA ij-5aU, 
<t)A b-i:ACCAO| |:ttil |te CAcbA|t|i, 

Ba lofl b'u]tCltA6 A|t fffeACA^I) 

SI05 2t)l)U|tbAib bo rijuir36AlAi&. 
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4)0 |tttAinjt)e66cAq ituirs &|t t)|a6, 

<DA b-CUCCAOl A IbACC lis. Alt Cboittft-fll^^ i 

•Da b-cuccAO] A leAcc Itx Slisis 
H]\i U bw8 eAcc b'poijibiij. 

Nioiv beA5 bo IfeAtJ pe leAc C})*i]W, 

B&f 21o6a, 01518 CbAcbui|tit ; 
SsAitAb bo Ru3itAi6e itipij, - ^ 

RAbA6 uitbAi6e b'6i jt] 09. : | pt 

CiA A1J 3A0i6eAl tjAG goilpeAft l|b, 

BIAc ):it6|ri)e ii;Aici>e ^jli6 ; 
Bai» iK>llte cia'p 1)ac 5-cuiiii:eA6, 

CiA A1J citoi^e ijAC civiocijuisiseAb. 

<t)ibiit, A "bbl* •' A1J cuitti*i b-cituiw), 

UAib A 11J510IJ Ui <Dboii)»JuiU ; 
5e&itit 50 b-c6i5i &it i-feb 1DAH fojij, 

■pad ijA cfeinje pikb' corijoift. 

21 lAiii> citiA& t)A cuiit bo 6615, 

t/UicceAit lib loji bo f eAt)ii}d|it ; 
t)o itfem C05A Aij ci o b-puil, 

"So JtAJA JAC 1J1 A t)-bttAlui8. 

SnjuAit) AIJ c|toic AcA iteb' cAojb, 

?lij &1C bo boilsii" bionjAoiQ ; 
CSjAib p'tj ijuAi5i*i b-uiUe, 

T^ogAiii uAibi*! b-edlcuiite. 

Cuiit, A *Db6 ! buS bcAfcA At) b-cu]jji), 
t^Ait ^iiisleAC ij^iit ciiii 5-Cot)U|ll; 

2lft cAi" lx\i loosbfiifibe luij, 
BSf t)A i:o|ittje fiij i:6ACtti&. 
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Le cA]5be bo c|tdcui)te ;• 
21 QA3«6 i)A cuiprje a b-c&nj, 
•Do CAbA]]t lu] 036^71 leAt^b&r) ? 

B108 At) cucc b& tjAlcitonjf A,- 

B]o6 At) l&n; UA]b A )of A j 
2I5 cAlcai5A6 A b-cAob fojiji 

5lA0-co]tA8 &|i 5-cttAob S-CIJUAfOlj. 

21 t*1os*10 Ft*6l»ije "DaIais, 
C&]tji5 S'*? b-cuiij!j t)-ioii;A|tbA6Aib ; 

Nac ftAlb iji |*iA A ^CAHS jieb' pu]l, 
pAj o <l)ljiA A1J ceAftb pob cftncuib, 

<Do f AO|leAn;u]|t, bo f Aojl ^-ib, 

<DA]1 CAbftA A3 ii)ACA]b 2^tli6 j 
C^teA^ AT) c]tiA|i c^tiIaiS ^ai) ua]3, 

2I3 c]t]AU 6't) n)-BApbA beAb-^uAfft. 

a. HI), e. a. N. 

The following CeAi)5Al, or i?MiMBW8y-«p, is not in Professor O'Curry's copy; 
but will be found in one made by the Ber. Owen O'Keeffe, P.P. of Doneraile, 
about the year 1700, now in the Hudson collection of MSS. in the Boyal Irish 
Academy ; and in all probability was composed by O'Keefie himself, he being 
a poet of no mean order. 

a beAi) AcJi 50 c|tAi8ce o cutt)Ai8 i)a b-|:eAit, 
<t)A ii)A& l'A]n) Tte b-*ti*tr 't>bttli) tJA tf ®*^ 5 
4Do seAbbAOii* b^f, n)0 cit&& ! a b-puil fusAib 

TA b-peA^tc, 
5o b-pA5c& 11)1)^ 3AC Ia bo cu5Ai)pA& Icac. 
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AN ELEGY 

ON THE TIRONIAN AND TIRCONNBLLIAN PRINCBS 
BTJHIED AT BOMB. 



0, Woman of the Piercing Wail, 
Who moumest o'er yon mound of clay 
With sigh and groan, 
Would God thou wert among the Gael ! 
Thou wouldst not then from day to day 
Weep thus alone. 
'Twere long before, around a grave 
In green Tirconnell, one could find 
This loneliness ; 
Near where Beann-Boirche's banners wave 
Such grief as thine could ne'er; have pined 
Companionless. - 

Beside the wave, in Dorie^l, '■ '''"" " 
In Antrim's glens, or fair Drombre, 
OrKillilee, 
Or where the sunny waters fall, 
At Assaroe, near Ema's shore. 
This could not be. 
On Berry's plains— in rich Drumclieff— 
Throughout Armagh the Great, renowned 
In olden years. 
No day could pass but Woman's grief 
Would rain upon the burial-ground 
Fresh floods of tears ! 
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0, no ! — from Shannon, Boyne, and Suir, 
From high Dunluce's castle walls, 
From Lissadill, 
Would flock alike both rich and poor, 
One wail would rise from Cruachau's halla 
To Tara's hill j 
And some would come from Barrow-side, 
And many a maid would leave her home 
On Leitrim's plains. 
And by melodious Banna's tide. 
And by the Moume and Erne, to come 
And swell thy strains ! 

0, horses' hoofs would trample down 
The Mgunt whereon the martyr-saint 
Waa crucified, 
From glen and hill, from plain and town. 
One loud lament, one thrilling plaint. 
Would echo wide. 
There would not soon be found, I ween. 
One foot of ground among those bands 
For musefiil thought, 
So many shriekers of the keen. 
Would cry aloud, and clap their hands, 
All woe-distraught ! 

Two princes of the line of Conn 
Sleep in their cells of clay beside 
O'Donnell Roe : 
I'hree royal youths, alas ! are gone, 
Who lived for Erin's weal, but died 
For Erin's woe ! 
Ah ! could the men of Ireland read 
The names these noteless burial-stones 
Display to view, 
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Their wounded hearts afresh would bleed, 
Their teara gush forth again, their groans 
Besound anew ! 



The youths whose relics moulder here 

Were sprung from Hugh^ high Prince and Lord 
Of Aileach's lands ; 
Thy noble brothers, justly dear, 
Thy nephew, long to be deplored 
By Ulster's bandd. 
Theirs were not souls wherein dull Time 
Could domicile Decay or house 
Decrepitude ! 
They passed &om Earth ere Manhood's prime, 
Ere years had power to dim their brows 
Or chill their blood. 

And who can marvel o'er thy ^ief, 
Or who can blame thy flowing teara. 
That knows their source ? 
O'Donnell, Dunnasava's chief. 
Cut off amid his vernal years, 
Lies here a corse 
Beside his brother Cathbar, whom 
Tirconnell of the Helmets mourns 
In deep despair — 
For valour, truth, and comely bloom. 
For all that greatens and adorns, 
A peerless pair. 

0, had these twain, and he, the third. 
The Lord of Moume, O'NiaH's son. 
Their mate in death— 
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A prince in look, in deed, and word- 
Had these three heroes yielded on 
The field their breath, 
O, had they fallen on Criffan's plain. 
There would.not be a town or clan 
From shore to sea, 
But would with shrieks bewail the. Slain, 
Or chant aloud the exulting rann 
Of jubilee ! 

When high the shout of battle rose, 
On fields where Freedom's torch still burned 
Through Erin's gloom. 
If one, if barely one of those 

Were slain, all Ulster would have mourned 
The hero's doom ! 
If at Athboy, where hosts of brave 
Ulidian horsemen sank beneath 
The shock of spears. 
Young Hugh O'Neill had found a grave, 
Long must the North have wept his death 
With heart^wrung tears ! 

If on the day of Ballach-myre 
The Lord of Mourne had met, thus young, 
A warrior's fate. 
In vain would such as thou desire 
To mourn, alone, the champion sprung 
From Niall.the Great ! 
No marvel this — for all the Dead, 
Heaped on the field, pile over pile. 
At MuUach-brack, 
Were scarce an eric for his head, 

If Death had stayed his footsteps while 
On victory's track ! 
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If on the Day of Hostages 
The fruit had from the parent bough 
Been rudely torn 
In sight of Munster's bands — Mac-Nee's- 
Such blow the blood of Conn, I trow, 
Could ill have borne. 
If on the day of BaUach-boy 

Some arm had laid, by foul surprise, 
The chieftain low, 
Even our victorious shout of joy 
Woiild soon give place to rueful cries 
And groans of woe ! 



If on the day the Saxon host 
Were forced to fly — a day so great 
For Ashanee — 
The Chief had been imtimely lost, 

Our conquering troops should moderate 
Their mirthful glee. 
There would not lack on Lifford's day, 
From Galway, from the glens of Boyle, 
From Limerick's towers, 
A marshalled file, a long array. 
Of mourners to bedew the soil 
With tears in showers ! 

If on the day a sterner fate 
Compelled his flight from Athenree, 
His blood had flowed. 
What numbers all disconsolate 
Would come unasked, and share with thee 
Affliction's load I 
20 
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Ift Berry's crimson field had seen 
-His life-blood offered up, though 'twere 
1- On Victory's shrine, 
A thousand cries would swell the keen, 
A thousand voices of despair 
Would echo thine ! 



0, had the fierce Dalcassian swarm 
That bloody night on Fergus' banks, 
But slain our Chief, 
When rose his camp in wild alarm — 
How would the triumph of his ranks 
Be dashed with grief ! 
How would the troops of Murbach mourn 
If on the Curlew Mountains' day, 
Which England rued, 
Some Saxon hand had left them lorn. 
By shedding there, amid the fray. 
Their prince's blood. 

Eed would have been our warriors' eyes 
Had Boderick found on Sligo's field 
A gory grave. 
No Northern Chief would soon arise 
So sage to guide, so strong to shield, 
So swift to save. 
Long would Leith-Cuinn have wept if Hugh 
Had met the death he oft had dealt 
Among the foe ; 
But, had our Roderick fallen too, 
All Erin must, alas ! have felt 
The deadly blow ! 
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V. 



What do I say ? Ah, woe is me ! 1 ~^ i;> ^ "^ ^ j 
Already we bewail in vain \ ^ "^ ^— * ' 

Their fatal faU ! 1 tT ^ ^ ^ ^ 

And Erin, once the Great and Free, 1 ^"^ ""'' '^t:: --' 
Now vainly mourns her breakless clwra', ''^ "2*" ^"^ 
And iron thrall ! . * 

Then, daughter of O'Donnell ! dry \^ 
Thine overflowing eyes, and turn 
Thy heart aside I 
For Adam's race is born to die. 
And sternly the sepulchral urn 
Mocks human pride ! 

Look not, nor sigh, for earthly throne. 
Nor place thy trust in arm of clay — 
But on thy knees 
UpUft thy soul to God alone. 
For all things go their destined way 
As He decrees. 
Embrace the faithful Crucifix, 
And seek the path of pain and prayer 
Thy Saviour trod ; 
Nor let thy spirit intermix 
With earthly hope and worldly care 
Its groans to God ! 

And Thou, mighty Lord 1 whose ways 
Are far above our feeble minds 
To understand. 
Sustain us in these doleful days, 
And render light the chain that binds 
Our fallen land ! 
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Look down upon our dreary state, 
And through the ages that may still 
Roll sadly on, 
Watch Thou o'er hapless Erin's fate. 
And shield at least from darker ill 
The blood of Conn !' 

' The O'Neilla and O'Donnells, one of whose ancestors was the celebrated 
Conn of the Hundred Battles, monarch of Ireland in the second century. 
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So Iff r-- ' I 



INDEI. 



A. 

Fobuir, 292. ». 

lan quoted, 160. 

', the plain of, 155, 286, n. 

I, 62, n. 

a, 23, n. 

Daemh, 212. 

Slaine, 36, n. 

3, 282. 

3 Tuirmeach, 288, n. 

la, 20, 7>. 

, 254, n. 

mh an da Sbuadh, 197. 

erg, pariah of, 4, n. 

lean, 245. 

, 76, n. 

;tle of, 264, 265. 

23, », 

s, 36, »., 37, «., 282, 288, 289,. 

Slaine, social reign of his sons, 
- / 

21, »., 22, », '. 

I Grecian princes, 145, n. • 
206. 

or Ailve, 145, n. 
1, 168, 255, ». ■ - 

3, 138, 138, »., 139. 
144, 145. 

ie goddess, 62, re. " 

ch, Aodh son of, 12, n. 
;in, 276, 277. 
<i, 268, n. 
1, 1, 1, n., 2. 
ech Fothad, 221, re. 
.20, 121, 138, n. King of, 3, re 
vation of the term, 106, n., 112, 

118, 119. 

^Scotland), 12, 13. Irish Bar- 
isit to, 32, 33. Bard of, 32, 33. 
, 106, 107, 176. 
an Scots, 22, «„ 23, re , 106, «. 

194. 

', Scots of, 196. 
1, daughter of Updar, 3, n. 
205, 221, n. 
1, 205, 321, re. 
.10, 110, re., Ill, • 



Alps, 110, n. An Irish king killed at 

the foot of, 140, n. 
Amalgai, 222. 
Amalgee, 170. 
Amergin, 170, 222, 228, 229, 230, 

231, 232, 234, 238. Drowning of 

his wife, 276, n. Glungel, 230. 
America, 118, «. 
Amirgin, 271, n. 
Amhain Life, its meaning, 170, 
Amhra ColumciUe, 11, re., 12, re., 23, n. 
Ana, swine sacrifice offered to, 62, re. 
Anastach, 284, 285. 
Ancient Irish manuscripts, 130, 167, 

190, 197. 
Angus, 176. Oge, 144, 145, 145, «. 
Anhadown, 25, re. 

Antiquaries and poets, their suppress- 
ion and banishment, 22, m. . , 
Antrim, 4;;»v- 23, re ; 155; 1716, 221, *>. 

277, re., 278, >, Abbot of, 25, re.' 

Coast of, 168it 
Aodh Fionn^^ itf, re. ,,Finnliai^h, 177. 
.3SBii(0fii^taii,4cl^i&j |42, n., 

-I435 §on- of Dnach tBe%la<Jk, 5, re. 
Apis,,60,'». „ ;•, : .' r"r ,•.■":'<? 
Aragal-^aJ^e, 139, k. ■ .. '' '' S 
I Aian, 282, 286, 286,. re. Great Island 

of, ,168. -- ' - ■. >^ 
Aranan, 232.^ ;. ^'■ 

Arc, mgan^pg of \b^ term, .62, re. 
Ardagji', see of, 253, re. ". ] 
Arda4iue,'246, «;■■ '- ' ._ ^/i 

ArdeerJ.4^-«r-!»^ - • - ' '""' ' '^ 
Ardfert, diocese of, 25, re. 
Ard-Ladhra, 246, re., 255, n. 
Ard na Glaise, 58, re. 
Ardnaglass, how deriyed, 58, n. 
Ard Nemed, 246, re. 
Ards, barony of, 25,- re. 
Argyle, 22, n. Families of, 130. 
Ark, 100, 10k - 
Arklow, 62, »; Ancient name of, 

276, re. 
Armagh, 4, re., 134,, it., 212. Ancient 

name of, 112, re. • Book Of, 170. 
Arne Fingin, 152. 
Arra, 246, re. 
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Arrachtan, son of Onsclann, bard of 

Britain, 32, 33. 
Arran, 281, 286, 287. Islands of, 

39, »., 252, 7<. 
Art, 198. Aenfhir, 139, n., 252, ». 

Son of Cormac, 206. The Solitary, 

252, n. 
Arusan, 80, 81, 84, 85. 
Ashanee, 294. 
Ashbourne, 213. 
Asia, 272, 273. 
Asal, 283. Plain of, 288, n. 
Assey, 285, n. 
Athairne of Binn Edair, 76, ». The 

Bard, 170. 
Atharla, glen of, 62, ». 
Athboy, 135, », 
Athbrea, 205. 

Ath Geit, why called, 285, n. 
Ath-Cliath (Dublin), 120, 121, 169. 

Origin of the name, 170. 
Ath Fadat, 76, n. 
Ath-Ferdia, why so called, 143, ». 
Athendee, 143, ». 

Ath Sigi or Side, where situated, 285,n. 
Attacots, 206. 
Aughagower, 292, n. 
Aughrim, breach of, 164, 274, n. 
Austria, 11, ». 

B. 

Badraide, 251, n. 

Baile-atha-cliath-duibhlinne, its signi- 
fication, 169. 

Baile-Gaura, its meaning, 213. 

Bairnech, 286, 287. 

Baisgne, Clan of, 205, 210, 211, 212, 
215. 

Ballaghmoyre, 294. 

Ballinderry, 90, n. 

Ballintogher, 133. 

Ballybetagh, 88, n. 

Ballybritt, Barony of, 2.3, ». 

Ballyconnell, 10, »., 36, «., 143, ». 

Ballycotton, 62, n. 

Bally Finn, 166. 

Ballymon, 167. 

Ballymote quoted, 251, n. 

Ballyquin pillar-stone, 62, ». 

Ballyshannon, 34, »., 166, 253, tt., 294. 

Ballysadaie, 10, n. 

Balor Bale Beimionach, 57, n. 

Palrothery, 213. 

Bangor, 25, n. 

Baoiscne, family of, 132. 



Baralibel, 286, 287. 

Barbar, 225 

Bared, its use, 208. 

Bardic colloquy, 30, 31. Festivities, 
70, 71. Institution, 104, 105. Mus- 
ter, 82, 33. Sessions, 32, 33. Visit 
. to 6ttaire, 128, n. 

Bards, 216. Payment of, 18, 19. 

Barrow river, 146, 147, 252, n. 

Barry, Gerald, quoted on ibe harp, 
160. 

Barryitior*, 246, n. 

Beal-atha-Conaill, 143, n. 

Beal-atha-Midhir, 147, n. 

Bealach, meaning of the term, 169. 

Bealach.'feadha, battle of, 142, n, 

Bealdund, 272, 273. 

Beannchar, 25, ». 

Beara, 286, 287. 

Bearla Feni, 197. 

Bearla Peine, 228, 258. 

Beatha, 245. 

Bee Bainig, 72, 73. 

Belanagare, 188. 

Belfast Harp Institution, 166. Mas- 
ter of harpers at, 163. 

Belgic colony, 212. Race, 206. 

Bennchar, church of, when founded, 
25, n. 

Betham, Sir William, 198. 

Biatach, signification of the term, 208. 

Biatachs, 88, n. 

Bile-Magh-Adhair, 155, 286, n. 

Bile-Tortan, 153. 

Binn Etair, (Howth) how derived, 
277, n. 

Birr, 22, 23, 24, »., 126, 127. 

Birra, abbot of, bis death, 24, ?>. 

Bith, his death, 246, n. 

Bith, Ladhra, and lintan, 246, n. 

Blackbirds, 28, 29, 50, 50, n., 51, 60, 
61. 

Black Head, 287, n. 

Black pigs, 165. 

Blackpool river, 62, n. 

Blacksod Bay, 84, ».,282, n. 

Blackwater river, 3, »., 62, »i. 

Blair's Castle (Cork), 144, »., 219. 
Blarney, 149, n. 
Boars, 62, n. 

Boar-worship, 62, n. Slaying, 62, n. 
Boirin (Burren in Glare), 38, ». 
Book of the Angel, 20, n. Of the 
Brown Cow quoted, 124, n. Of 

I Durrow, 20, ». Of Invasions 124, n., 

I 246, ». Of Leinster, 128, n. 
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a, Brian, monarch of Ireland, 
icestor of the O'Briens, 140, n. 
la-mias, 89, n., 120, n. 
iver, 147, n^ 246, n. 
■iver, 3, «., 24, n., 80, n., 144, 
!06, 286, «. Bursting ot, 152. 
IS, 244. 
138, 139. 
54, n. 

nn, 272, 273. 
>r Brefney, its extent, 9, n. 
, 10, lO.n., 11, 12, 13, 113, «. 
157. Its division, 10, n. King 

2. Lord of, 133. West, 11, re. 
-O'Kouike, 253, n. 

80, »., 115, n., 205. 
231. Laws, 76, n., 33, ». 
, 80, 81, 217. 

. of Birr, 22, 23. Son of Finn- 
22, 23. 

1 of Burr, 24, », 126, 127. 
t Finnlogha, 24, o., 126, 127. 
, 230. Son of, 4. b. 
oroimhe, 280, 281. 
orn's harp, 157, 162, 163. 
is progeny, 10, n. 
aighneach, 124, n. 
highway of, 284, 285. Where 
3d, 285, n. 
74,75. 
Shanchan's wife, 64, 65, 56, 

12, 13. Bard of, 32, 33. 
tower of, 256, 257. 
Reliqaes quoted, 145, n. 
/ow, the hook of, quoted, 220, 

r Brian, king of Connanght, 

I of, 135, ». 
the red, 147, n. 
ia, 62, n, 

3, 10, n. 
Y, 286, n. 

quoted, 162, n. 
t, 149, ». 

120, n. Barony of, 38, ». 
^<)f, 264, 265. Head of, 287, n. 
role, 292, n. 



C. 

>nri, its origin, 278, n. 
ore, 139, «., 210. 



CaiUin, 24, 25, 120, 121, 124, 125, 

126, 127. 
CaUte, 215, 216, 220, 221, 223. 
Caimen, 37, n. 
Cairbre Lifeachair, 198. Muse, 168. 

Biada, 176. 
Caireall, 116, 117. 
Cairns, 292, 293. 
Cairthe-crainn-beodha, 153. 
Caithear, 270, 271, 271, n., 276, 277, 

278, 279. 
Cairtre, prince, his daughter, 5, n. 
Caitin, 22, 23, 24, n. 
Caladh, 10, n. 

Caledonian bards, 190. Gaels of, 227. 
Calgach, oak grove of, 30, ». 
Camas, son of, 96, 97, 156. 
Cambo, Irish name of, 86, n, 
Cambyses, 60, n. 
Caoilte, 210 

Carbery of the Liftey, 198. 
Carbre, 211, 212, 213, 217. His 

death, 206. 
Carbry, 138, 189, 153, 284, 285, 288, 

289, 290, 291. The heroic, 281. 
Carbury, barony of, 9, n., 10, n. Lords 

of, 124, n. 
Carbry Liffeachair, why ao called, 1, n. 

His sons, 3, re. Fought the Fians 

at Gaura, 139, ». 
Carbry Niafer, 283, 286, 287. 
Carlow, 163, 167. 
Carman, 146, 147. Where situated, 

147, n. 
Cam, 251, re. Erection of one, 250, re. 
Cam-Ceasair, 246, «. Geasra, 246, re. 
Cam-ConaU, 281, 282, 292, 293. Bat- 
tle of, 36, n. 
Cam-Eohy-lethderg, 4, n. Eothuile, 

251, n. Fearadaigh, battle of, 36, n. 

Fothad, 221, re. Na Muck Vian,62,». 
Camochtarbile, 152. 
Carrickallen, 10, n. 
Carrig-na-muc castle, 62, ». 
Carron, parish of, 120, re. 
Carron or Came, 120, re. 
Carrow, parish of, 88, n. 
Carrune, parish of, 88, re. 
Carthage, annals of, 62, n. 
Cashel, Archbishop of, 156, 198. Psal- 
ter of, 207, 222. 
Cashin river, 232. 
Casmael the harper, 96, 97. 
Castlecar, 11, n. 
Castleknock, 210. 
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Castlemainon, 278, n. 
Cats, 84, 84, n.: 85. 
Cathach, an Irish MS., 22, /». 
Cathair Conrai, 144, n. 
Cath-Cnucha (battle of Castleknock), 

211. 
Cath Gabhra (battle of Garristown), 

where fought, 178. 
Cavan, 9, »., 10, n., 113, «., 142, »., 

143, n, , 274, n. 
Ceaun Boirne, 286, 287, 287, n. 
Ceann-coradh, 281. 
Ceann-Gubha, battle of, 86, n. 
Ceann-na-muck, 62 n. 
Cearbhal, son of Muirigen, his death, 

167. 
Cearmad, 231. 

Cearmna, 141, «., 284, 284, n., 285. 
Cearval, Diarmad, son of, 130. 
Ceasair, her invasion, 244, 245, 245,«., 

246, n. 
Ceat, 288, 289. 
Ceat, son of Magach, 284, 285. His 

death, 285, ». 
Ceileachair, 124, n. 
Ceit, the ford of, 285, ra. 
Charlemont, Earl of, 209. 
Chess, 16, 17. 
China, 62, n. 

Chivalry of the ancient Irish, 106, n. 
Christmas Day, 42, 43. Festivities of, 

155. 
Cidnachta, 11, ». 
Ciaraidhe Ae, 263. Chuirche, 263. 

Lnachra, 263. 
cm Dalua, 25, n. 
Cill-Iachtar-Thire, 153. 
Cimbaeth, his reign, 175. 
Cime, 286, 287. Cethirceann, 282. 
Cing, 216, 287, 290, 291. 
Cinn Bheara, 287, ti. 
Cinnfaela, 266, 268, 269. The Learn- 
ed, 168. 
Clab-aithine, 80, 81. 
Clankee, 113, ti. 
Clan CoUa, 5, ». 

Clanna Deaghaidh, 279, /.., 288, n. 
Clanna Milidh, 226. 
Clanna Eory, 288, n. 
Clare, 12, «., 37, »., 38, «., 39, »., 

120, n., 153, 155, 263, 286, »., 287,n. 

Barony of, 25, n. 
Clarin's Bridge, 288. «. 
Cliu, battle of, 264, 265. 
Cloch-comuir, 264, 265. 



Clogher, bishops of, 5, n. Baces at, 

219. 
Clonard, 22, 23, 24, »., 126, 127. 
Clonfert, 24, n. Bishop of, 190. 
Clonlonan, 223. 
Clonmacnoise, 80, 81, 84, 85, 124, it., 

126, 127, 220. Abbot of, 28, »., 

124, »., 158. 
Clooney, 155, 286, n. 
Clones, 246, n. 
Cloonymahon, 164. 
Cluain (Cloyne), 20, 21. 
Cluain-ferta-Brenainn, Abbot of, his 

death, 25, n. 
Cluain Iraird, Bishop of, his death, 

24, m. 
Cluaimnacnoise, 124, 126. 
Cludhmor Cana, 96, 97. 
Cnodhbha (Knowth), 80, n. 
Cnoc-man-a-lay, 58, re. 
Cnogba, how derived, 135, n. 
Cnogda, cave of, 80, 81, 82, 83. 
Cnucha, battle of, 210, 211, 221._ 
Coarbs, 20, n. 

Cobcan, name of a bird, 28, 29. 
Cobhthaoh, 36, n., 120, «. 
Coffey, 36, 37. 
Coirche Ceoilbhinn, 98, 99. 
Coleman, 39, «. 
Colman, 28, »., 36, 36, n , 37, 37, n. 

Mao Duach, 39 re. 
Columba, 20, n., 21, re., 23, «., 256, 

257. His death, 23, n. 
Colum, 23, re. 
ColumbklU, 20, 20, re., 21, 23, «., 30, 

31, 126, 127, 169, 251, 255, «. His 

birth, 20, n. 
CoUa-da-chrich, 8, n. 
Colla Meann, 3, re. His death, 4, «. 
Colla Uais, 3, re. 
Colgan, 13, re., 21, re., 120, re. 
Collas, the Three, 3, re., 4, re. Their 

flight to Scotland, 3, re. 
Colt, 184, 135. 

CoragaU, 24, 25. Of Beannchar (Ban- 
gor), 25, re. 
Comgellan, 23, re. 
ComhaU, 203. 
Con, 211. Lay of, 226. 
Conaolon, a curious style of versifica- 
tion, 229. 
Conall, 282. King of the Albanian 

Scots, 22, re. 
Conall Cearnach, 143, re., 196, 263, 

284, 285, 285, »., 290, 291. His 

death, 143, re. 
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II., monarch of Ireland, his 
176. 

ihar, son of Fachtna, 268. 
i, 288, 289. 
■tagh, 260. 
h, 146, 145, «. Lay of, 224, 

L06, n., 124, n. 
me, famous harpers of, 160. 
me Chriche-Mac-nEarca, 263. 
cue Cula Tolaith, 263. 
cne Mara, 263. 
me Rein, 253, »., 263. 
lara, 263. 

: the hundred bataes, 188, 189, 
206, 210. Remarkable occur- 
3 on his birth-day, 152, 155. 
'e slain, 1, n. His death, 52, n, 
ght, 4, n., 10, n., 21, «., 32, 
., 33, 33, n., 34, n., 37, n., 38, 
9, «., 60, 61, 64, 65, 68, 69, 70, 
2, 83, 86, 87, 88, 89, 113, n., 
n., 128, 129, 131, 134, n., 
n., 140, n., 144, »., 145, n., 155, 
211, 212, 216, 221, 246, n., 
n., 286, »., i88, 289, 290, 201, 
n. 

, 36, 57. 

an. Professor Owen, 6, n. 
a-m-bocht, a distinguished 
e, 124, n. 
144, 145. 

, Caech, king of Leinster, 108, 
110, 111, 112, 113, 113, n. 
120, «., 287, n. 
I Muck, 62, n. 

, cattle prey of, 102, 103. Cat- 
aid of, 104, 105, 221. 
!13. 

iulim, 263. Alann, 263. 
uiny, 285, n. 
iroe, 263. 
lodhruadh, 263. 
B, 199, 206, 211, 217, 221. Cas, 
Son of Art, 1, «., 198. Mon- 
of Ireland, 145, n. 
62, »., 72, «., 144, »., 147, n., 
n., 219, 252, ■«., 263. 
ruiny, 278, n. 
, lords of, 10, n. 
enme, 292, ». 
3S, 141, n. 

57, n., 68, »., 60, 61, 62, »., 
hange of, 12, 13. 
I Tulcha (the tree of the mound), 

21 



Craftiny the harper, an amuaiiig Btory 

of, 156, 157. 
Cranogues, 62, n. 
Crann Greine, priest of, 15?. 
Craobh-Dathin, 182. 
Craobh Uisnigli, 153. 
Creeve, where situated, 165. 
Creeve Roe, 288, 289. 
Crimthan, 210. ColumbkUl's first 

name, 20 n. 
Crinliath Caillidhe (withered hag), 

96, 97. 
Crioch-Aidhne, 36, n. 
Crioch-rois, battle of, 3, m. 
Crishna, life of, 62, n. 
Groaghan, 80, 81, 134, 134, n., 136, 

290, 291, 292, n. 
Croagh Patrick, 287, n., 292, ire. 
Gromwellian wars, 11, n. 
Cronan (humming), 92, 98, 96, 97, 

100, 101, 102, 108, 104. 
Cronan Snagach, its meaning, 90, n. 
Cruachan Oigle, 287, ft. 
Cruitni (Plots), 281. 
Cuchullainn, 142, «., 144, n., 145, n., 

196, 224, 288, 284, 286, 290, 291. 
Cuckoos, 28, 28, «., 29, 48, 49. 
Cuil Ceasra, 246, «, 
Cuil Dreibhne, battle of, 21, n. 
Cuile-Silinne, battle of, 264, 266. 
Cuirche, battle Of, 264, 265. 
Cuman, 37, n. 

Cumhdach Nair, 278, 278, n., 279. 
Cumhall (Fionn Mac), 196, 206, 210, 

211, 217, 219, 222, 226. From 

whom descended, 205. His death, 

211. 
Cualann, 276, n. 
Cuan Culli, Dalian's wife, 32, 83, 40, 

41, 46, 47. Her riding habit, 42, 43. 
Cuancenrobert, 166. 
Cuailgne, cattle spoil of, 131. 
Culdees, 58, »., 191. 
Curlew Mountains, 294. Ancient name 

of, 147, n. 
Currach, 219. 

Curigh, son of Daire, his history,144,rt. 
Curnari, his death, 21, n. 
Curry, IProfesBOr, 77, n. 
Cut-Lough, 286, 287. 
Cutru, 286, 287. 



D. 
Da-ghualan, 66, 71. 
Dal Cas, 212. 
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Dalcassian princea, where inaugurated, 

155. 
Dalariada, 4, n. 
Dal-Fiatach, race of, S, ». 
Daelach, 286, 287. 
Dael Duileadh, Professor of Leinster, 

32, 33, 92, 93. 
Dael-duff, anecdote of, 26, n. 
Dagda, the four sons of, 117, n. 
DaU, 286, 287. 
DaUve, 144, 145, 145, n. 
Daire, 25, n. Dalua of, 25, n. 
Dairmagh, (Oakfield), 20, ». 
Dalian (Forgaill), 10, 11, 11, n., 12, 

12, n , 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 19, «., 

23, «., 26, «., 26, 27, 27, n., 29, »., 
30, 31, 32, 33, 40, 41, 153, 164, 160, 
220, 228, 258. Hia Poem- on the 
Shidd of Hugh, 268. 

Dalua of Deri-y, 24, 25. 

Dalkey Island, ancient name of, 277, n. 

Dallbronach, 37, n. 

Dal-riada, 4, «., 23, n. Bace of, 177. 
Where located, 22, »., 176. 

Danans, 147, »., 168, 254, n., 279, n. 

Dane's Cast, 62, ». Forts, 169, In- 
vasion of, 162, 213. 167. Mounds, 
167- 

Dara Dael, 26, n. 

Darthula, 194, 221, 225. 

Dartry, lords of, 5, re. 

Dathy, 36, 37, 140, n. 

Dathin's branch, 152. 

Dathin, his death, 152. 

Deadad, 284, 285. 

Deagha, clan of, 212. 

Dealbhna (Delvin), 138, 138, »., 139, 

Dearbhorgilla, 6, n. 

Dearg, 193. ' 

Deece, barony of, 285, ». 

Ded, river, 62, ri. 

Degadians, 279, n., 288, n. 

Deilinis, 276, 277. Its present name, 
277, n. 

Deirdre, 112, «., 194, 195, 221. 

Delvin Mac Coghlan, 138, ». 

Ddvin More, 138, n. 

De Lacy, Field Marshal, 11, n. 

Demons, 58, ». 

Derdavna, 48, 49. 

Dergo, 183, 226. Lay of, 224. 

Dermod, his chief bard, 222. Devices 
on his colours, 160. 

Dermot, monarch of Irdand, 21, n. 

Derrj', 4, », 11, /»., 20, »., 22, n., 23, «., 

24, 25, Dalua of, 24, 26. 



Derrycarn, 50, «. Blackbird of, 224. 

Desmond, 212. Arch-sage of, 32, 33. 

Devenish, 20, ». 

Devlin, 169. 

Devonshire, Duke of, 215. 

Dialogue of the sages, 215, 219, 221. 

Diarmaid, 36, n. His reign, 58, n. 

Plis death, 62, n. 
Dil the druid, 219. 
Dinan, river, 62, n. 
Dingle, 144, n. 
Dinrigh, residence of the Irish kings, 

167. 
Dinsenchus, 135, n. 
Doire-Colgaich, 20, n. 
Donaghmore, theold church of, 278, n. 
Donall, 256, 257. 
Donegal, 10, » , 20, »., 21, »., 133, 

155, 166, 168, 255, n. 
Dond, 270, 271, 271, n. 
Donn, 232, 268, n. 
Donnell, son of Murtogh, his pedigree, 

124, n. 
Down, 5, «., 20, »., 24, «., 26, »., 155. 

Ancient name of, 4, ». Bishop of, 

25, ». ' 

Dowth, 80, n. 
Dracontine legends. 166. 
Dripsey river, 62, ». 
Dromahaire Castle, 10, n. 
Drom-Asail, 288, 289. 
Dromceat, great assembly at, 11, ». 
Drom-coU-coille, 170. 
Dromore, 25, »., 278, n. 
Drom Tena, 256, 257. 
Droum-arc, 62, ». 
Drumachose, 11, n. 
Drum Asail, 288, n. 
Drumbar, 152. 

Drumcain, 230, 284, 285, 285, a. 
Drumceat, assembly of, 22, n. 
Drumcliff, 9^ n. 
DrummiUar, 4, n. 

Drmnmond, Dr., 199, 200, 201, 202, 
Drumsnaght, book of, quoted, 220. 
Druids, 58, n., 62, «., 106, »., 202, 216, 

231, 232, 244, 271, n. Ceremonies 

of, 153. Exploded tenets of, 27, n. 

Festivals of, 148, ». Fires of, 135, n. 

Bemains of, 147, ». Worship of, 

154. 
Druideases, 58, n. 
Duach, the Dark, 5, n., 6, 7, 13, «., 

24, 25, 26, 27, 39, »., 120, »., 257, 

288, n. 
Dubcomar, battle of, 3, ». 
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, 20, «., 50, «., 72, ».. 76, »., 
»., 128, n., 139, B., 141; «., 157, 
169, 170, 190, 193, 198, 206, 
210, 213, 217, 219, 223, 224, 

Gaelic Society of, 194. 
!)ael, 26, n. 
. Slainge, 167. 
regies, 23, n. 

gnifieation of the term, 168. 
sngus, 286, 286, »., 287. Wliere 
ted, 282. By whom erected, 

ilg, battle of, 142, ». 
iirigh, 278, 278, »., 279. 
loin, 285, n. 
'imthain, 277, n. 
k (Dundealgan), 142, ». 
air, 276, 277. Where situated, 
n. 

Tan, 62, n. 
aaire, 120, n. 
hic-Padrig, 141, n. 
inde, 278, 279. 
!en, 285, n. 

fhen constructed, 267. 
■nghlin, 62, ». 

erick, its ancient name, 277, n. 
rhom erected, 168 
bairce, 27fi, 277. Its present 
1, 277, ». 

38, 39, 39, »., SO, 51, 54, 55, 
7, 108, 109, 120, 120, o^ 121, 
125, 128, n. Great muster at, 
). Meaning of the term, 120, n. 
Suaire, 38, «., 126, 127, 287, n. 
, Book of, 20, ». 
(la, the name of a shield, 6, 7, 
3. 

E. 

best, 120, ». 

lanuscripts, 179, 

iktive poetry, 98, n. 

I, 26, n. 

Iha-Ruaidh, 253, n. 

idh, 253, n. 

oe, 34, n. 

ohtt), 138, 139, 231. 

e strenuous, 278, 279. 

12, »., 270, 271. 

276, 277. 

)2, «. 

29^, n. 

276, 277 

o, 276. 277. 



Eirimi, its divisions, 276, ?77. 
Eisgir Riada, its meaning, 139, n. 
Eithlean, 254, n. 
Elcmar, 284, 285. 
Elegies, early specimen of, 238. 
Eman, usage of the feast at, 70, n. 
Eman Macha (Armagh), 112, n. 
Emania, 4, n., 184, 134, n., 135, 142,ffl., 

146, 147, 266. Chief professor of, 

197. Palace of, 4, n. 
Emin, 131. 
En, 276, 277. 

Enachduin, monastery of, 24, n., 25, ». 
Erniiskillen, Earl of, 155. 
Eochaidh Garbh, 167, 168. 
Eochaidh, son of Enna, 76, »., Eo- 
chaidh Alrgtheach, where buried, 

221, n. 
Eohuille, coast of, 252, n. 
Eogan (More), 138, 139, 139, n., 210. 
Eohee, 250, »., 251. His death, 250. 

Munrevar, 176. 
Eohy, 10, 11. Breac, 36, 37. The 

Druid, 153. Eigeas, 11, n. Feid- 

lioch, 285, ii. Doivlein, to whom 

married, 3, ». Felagh,' 138, 139. 

Feileach, Ms reign, 138, ». Wife 

of, 256, 257. 
Eo Mugna, 153. 
Eo Rosa, or yew-tree of Ross, diss^- 

tation upon, 152. Meaning of the 

term, 94, 95. 
EothuiUe, Strand of, 10, »., 250, n. 
Ere, 176, 177, 250, »., 251, 257. 
Erin, archbards of, 112, »., 156. Early 

colonization of, 245. Men of, 106, 

107. 
Erne river, 253, ». 
Ema Mumhan, 288, n. 
Eregal, 120, ». 
Eremon, Igg, 139, 276, 277. 
Emeans of Munster, 288, 289. Their 

chief, 279, n. 
Erris, 84, »..,-282, n 
Etar the queen, 277, ». 
Evil spirits, a remedy against, 20, n. 



Fachtna, 263. 

Faha Lay, 62, n. 

Fail, 146, 147. Her death, : 

Failbe Flann, 36, «. 

Fainasollis, 226. 

Fairies, 145, n. 
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Faiscrigo, 264, 265. | 

Fanning, 162, 

Farnagh, 222. 

Farney, lords of, 5, «. 

Fas, a Milesian heroine, lier death, 

279, n. 
Fasting, 38, n. 
Flaithre, 217. 
Feabhmadh, 268, n. 
Feakle, parish of, 153. 
Feal river, 232. 
Fear Corb, 212. 
Fergna, 1, 2, 141, «. 
Feartais Midaigh, 264, 2G5. 
Feart Fintan, 246, n. 
, Feidlim, 20, 21, 30, 31. 
Feilire Aenguis, 26, >«. 
Feilim (Eeachtmar), 126, 127, 138, 

138, »., 139. 
Feimin, 276, 277. 
Female Doctors, 118, 119. 
Fenians, 202. Commanders, 210. Of 
Erin, 198. Militia, their dress, 207. 
Heroes, their exploits, 224. Tales, 
202. 
Fenagh, 10, n. 
Feradach, 216. 
Feroeirtne, 197. 

Ferdia, ford of, why so called, 143, ». 
Ferghal Aidhne, 37, «. 
Fergus, 1, 2, 206, 263. His sons, 176. 
His battles, 32, »., 262. His death, 
177. The Bard, 222. Son of Rossa, 
263. Son of Eoioh, 131. Fogha, 4. 
His death, i, n. Son of Nellius, his 
death, 142, n. 
Fermanagh, 4. 
Fernmoy, 4, n., 62, n. 
Ferns, 167. 
Fiach, 288, n. 

Fiach's druid, where slain, 3, n. 
Fiachra, 3, .«., 36, 37. Finn, 216. 
Fians, 50, n. Of Erin, 226. Stan- 
dards of, 160. 
Fidh Sidheang, 155. Meaning of the 

term, 94, 95. 
Finn, 144, 145, 145. »., 187, 205, 207, 
210, 211, 217, 219, 221, 222, 226. 
His mother, 205. His second wife, 
206. His death, 206. 
Fingal, 131, 132, 165, 166, 178, 203, 

226. His grave, 165. 
Finn-Aragal, 44, 45, 54, 65. Hos- 
pitality of, 41,, 45. 
Findfhaltaigh, 94, 95. 
Fionnglaise river, 279, n. 



Finnmaighe, 292, 293. Fountain of, 

292, n. 
Finemnas, 284, 284, «., 285, 285, n. 
Finnen of Clonard, 22, 28, 126, 127. 
Of Maghbile (Moville), 22, 23, 24,»i., 
126, 127. Of Swords, 72, n. 
Finnian, 20, ». 
Finnlogha; 22, 23, 126, 127. 
Fintan, 244, 245, 255, n. His grave, 

246, n. 
Fionn (Mac Cumhaill), 166; 210. His 
achievements, 62, n. His life, 66, n. 
Fin-ure, burial of a boar at, 166. 
Fir-Bolg, 4, »., 167, 168, 206, 212, 
245, 260, 251, 252, »., 254, n., 281, 
286, n. Their history, 282, u. 
Their last Mng, 134, n. 
Fir-Domnians, 4, »., 245. 
Fircheirtne, 266. 
Fir GaUian (spearmen), 282, ». 
Firgoboc, bard of Alban, 32, 33. 
Fithel, 217. 

Florence Court yew, 156. 
Fochmarc, Fis Mac, 102, 103. 
Fomorians, 68, »., 168, 169, 254, .^ 
Forchem, his death, 197. 
Ford of Hurdles (Ath-diath), origin 

of the term, 170. 
Foreign Invasion, 210. 
Fomocht, 222. 

Forts, by whom erected, 266. 
Forth, barony of, why so called, 213. 
Fortresses, various names of, 168, 169. 

How constructed, 168. 
Fortrosc, battle of, 264, 265. 
Fotharts, 213. 

Foxes, their lordship, 141, ». 
Fraigid Dairine, 94, 95. 
Fraoch, death of, 178. 
France, 11, n., 13, ». Wines of, 150, 

151. 
Fulman, 270, 271, 271, »., 276, 277, 

278, 279. 
Fulachda Fian, 62, n. 
Fulachtach, son of Owen, 42, 43. 
Funcheon river, 62, ». 



6. 

Gabhar LifEe, its signification, 169. 

Gabneann, 36, 37. 

Gaelic Society of Dublin, 112, n., 
143, n., 224. Gaelic Songs, a col- 
lection of, 186. 

Gaitin, 126, 127, 
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s, 282, n. 

ae, signification of the term, 

,245. 

10, 7.., 24, »., 25, »„ 36, »., 
39,n.,56,»..,]20, n., 139,»., 

,, 263, 275, »., 285, re., 286,»., 

., 288, re. Lords of, 10, n. 

I signification, 213. 

Glundubli, 212. 

ra, 212. Battle of, 218, 

itle, 23, u. 

20, n, 

us, 240. 

, re., 156, 162. 

atUeof, 1, «., 139, «., 145,«., 

93, 205, 211, 212, 213, 214, 

126. 

ijunctions), 104, 105, 106, ». 

285, n. 

^anseway, 277, re. 

ollection of Gaelic poems, 225. 

th, 264, 265. 

4, 145, 145, n. 

ibiine, (tlie grey cow of the 

I, 57. re., 58, »., 60, n. 

7, 155 

lan, 264, 265. 

■muice-duibhe, 62, ». 

ickdee, 166. 

, 279, n. 

ScaU, 46, 47, 48. 49, 52, 53, 

5, 66, 67, 68, 69, 88, 89, 
»., 122, 123, 124, 125, 126 

Great Festival at, 128, n. 
lugh, 190. Book of, 207. 
at, 166. 

Fais (Glenaish), 279, n. 
eivin, 11, re. 
., where situated, 4, ». 

Castle, 165. 
dn, 166, 
rein, 166. 
Saer's query, 155. 
I, 271, «.. 276, 277, 278. 

229, 238, 274, 275. 
ic Morna), 144, re., 145, 186, 
ill, 221, 224, 225. 
12, 286, re. 
i-Guaire, 36, n. 
, 272, 273. 
164. Stones of, 166. 
rug, and Grangait, three lady 
, 32, 33. 
, 10, »., 153. 
Kev. Dr., 149, n. 



Great Island, 252, re. 

Gruaman-garv-fiaclach, 80, 81. 

Guaire Aidhne, lung of Connanght, 
82, n., 33, re., 84, 34, »., 36, 36, 
36, «., 37, 37, re., 38, »., 39, n., 41, 
42, 43. 44, 45, 46, 47. 48, 49, 62, 
53. 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, »., 60. 61, 
62, 63, 64, 65, 66. 67, 68, 69, 72, 
78, 82, 88, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 
100, 101, 102. 103, 104, 105. 106, 
107, 108, 109, 112, 113, 120, ».. 
122, 123, 124, 125. 128, «., 131. 
His remarkable dishes, 88, re. His 
hospitality, 38,39. Beicinigh,66, 67. 

Gurtagrenane, 166. 



Hackett, William, 60, re., 62, n. On 

Porcine Cultus, 165. 
Handel, 98, ». 

Hardiman, the late ilames, 18, re. 
Harp, the origin of, 156. 
Harpers, three remarkable, 156. 

Anecdote of, 168. 
Hayes, 133. 
Headborough, 62, re. 
Heber, 138, «.. 229. Bace of, 288, re. 
Heberians, 210. 
Hebrides, 62, re., 252, ». Islands of, 

22, n. 
Hempson the harper, 162. 
Hen eggs, 74, 76. 
Heremon, 10, re., 138, » , 169, 229, 

267, re. Bace of, 4, re , 288, re. 
Highland Gaelic Society, 125. Beport 

of, quoted, 180. 
Hill, Lord George, 193. 
Hirusan, 80, 81, 84, 85. 
Hole-stone, 76, n. 

Holly, 153. Ancient name of, 165. 
Holy Wells, 39, n. 
Horgan, the late Eev. Matthew. P.P., 

149, ». 
Howth, 170. Ancient fastnesses on 

the hill of, 277, re. The Book of, 

212. Where deposited, 209. 
Hugh the Fair, 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, »., 12, 

13, 14, 15, 26, 27. Son of Duach 

the Dark, 1, 2, 5, re., 6, 7, 24, 28, 

144, 145. Shield of, 163. The 

Bed, 253, re. 
Hugony More, 138, 139. 
Hurricanes, 84, re. 
Hurdy Giu-dy described, 163. 
Hy MaUy, 292, /.. 
Hy Maine, 285, n. Hy Many, 10, n. 
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I. 

lath Oigle, 287, n. 

I ColumbkiUe, 130, 273. 

Imokilly, 58,«., 62, n. Boars at, 166. 
Legends of, 166. 

India, 62, n. 

Inis Arcan, 62, n, 

Inis-Gatha, 12, n. 

Inis-Cealtra, 37, n. 

Innish Mufray, 20, n, 

Inver Colpa, 229. 

Invear-Fele, 232. 

Invear Sgeine, 232, 276, ». Landing 
of the Milesians at, 276, 277. 

Invear Slainge, 282, n. 

Insadan, 276, 277. 

lona, 130. Abbot of, 169. Monas- 
tery of, 23, n. Founded by the mu- 
nificence of the Irish, 1 73. Island 
of, 22, n. 

lorrus Domhnon, 282, ». 

Ir, 229. Race of, 4, n. 

Ireland, royal arms of, 160. Sover- 
eignty of disputed, 139, ». 

Irish Bards, 174. Their power of 
rhyming to death, 76, n. Diction- 
ary 367. Duns, 168. Harpers, 16L 
Lepers, 72, n. Manuscripts, 204, 
220, 227. Missionaries, 220. Prob- 
lems, solution of, 28, 29, 30, 31. 
Saints, 72, n. Seanachaidhes, 174, 
178, 224. 

Iron Mountain, 253, m. 

Irusan, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85. 

Isla, 252, n , 281. 

Italian harps described, 162. 

Ith the navigator, 255, «• 

lubal, 98, 99. 

lubhar-chinn-tragha, 165. 

lugaine (or Ugaine) More, 138, n. 

luvdan, 48, 49. 

K. 

Kane, Catty, 84, n. 

Kantork, 62, n. 

Kells, 9, «., 184, n. Book of, 20, n. 

Founding of the Monastery of, 20, n. 
Kelly, the late Rev. Dr., 161. 
Kelly, Denis H., xxxiv. 
Kenmare, 232. River, 276, n. 
Keenas, origin of, 167. 
Kernans, see Mac Ternans. 
Kerricurrihy, 263. 
Kerry, 24, n., 25, «., 144, «., 232, 

256, n., 263, 276, n., 278, n., 285, n. I 



Kiaran (St.), 23, n. Of Clonmac- 
noise, 126, 127. Of Sai^, 126, 127. 

Eeran, 86, 87, 124, 125. Of Oluain, 
21, 21 

Killalla, 287, /*. 

Killaloe, 25, n. 

Killare, parish of, 135 «. 

Killarney, 62, n. 

Kilbecanty, 36, n, 

Kilbride, 130, n: 

Kildare, 139, «., 167, 205, 221, «. 
Abbess of, 159. Curragh of, 219. 

Kilkenny, 62, »., 276, n. Archaeo- 
logical Society of, 149, ». 

Rilmacduagh, 36, »., 38, »., 120, n. 
Monastery of, 39 n. 

Kilmacrenan, 20, n, , 

Killmactranny, 251. 

Kilmain, 263, 286, n. 

Kill-na-muck, 62, n, 

Kilmurvey, 286, »., 287, n. 

Kiltarton, 39, n., 120, »., 287, n. 

Killycranky, battle of, 164. 

Kimbaeth, his reign, 4, «. 

Kinalea, 62, n. 

Kiunallia, 120, n. 

Kinnel ConneU, 21, n. 

Kinnel Owen, 21, n. 

Kinneth Mac Alpin, 177. 

King's County, 20, n., 23, n., 24. »., 
138, n., 189, K. 

Kinsale, the Old Head of, 141, n. 

Kingstown, 277, w. 

Kinvarra, 120, n., 287, n. 

Knockavoe, 146, 147. 

Knock-Buidhibh, where situated,147,». 

Knowth, 135, »., 284, 285. 



Ladhra, 256, ». His death, 246, n. 

HiU of, 246, n. 
Lady Doctors in America, 118, ». 
Laidgin the poet, 76, n. 
Laidlinni, 286, 287. 
Lamiach, Lamech, 98, 99, 100, 101. 
Lanigan, Rev. Dr. John, 22, m., 24, n. 
Laochs or warriors, 62, n, 
Laoi an Deirg, 224. Mhanols Mhoir, 

193. 
Lara, battle of, 225. 
Lathragh, 288, 289. 
Lay of the sixteen chiefs, 207. 
Leaba-na-muice, 62, n. 
Leabhar-na-Huidhre, 128, «., 220. 
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Leabhar Gearr (ghott Book) referred 
to, 124, n. 

Lee, river, 62, n. 

Leighlin, 254, n. Bridge, 167 

Leinster, 20, «., 76, »., 92, 93, 108, 
109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 113, »., 
138, n., 139, «., 142, n., 166, 167, 
168, 210, 211, 212, 216, 221, 282, n. 
Chief professor of, 82, 38. Fenians 
of, 205. 

Leitrim, 9, »., 10, »., 62, n., 133, 160, 
165, 253, n., 263. 

Lent, how observed, 35, «., 38, ». 

Lepers, 110, 110, «.,111, 112, 113, 
116, 117, 118, 119. How cured, 
72, n. Hospitals, 72, ». 

Letter Finlay, 62, n. 

Life, daughter of luchna, her drown- 
ing, 170. 

Lifeachajr, Cairbre son of, 198, 205, 
211. 

Liffey river, 1, «., 169, 198, 205, 211, 

219. Why so called, 169. 
Limerick, 36, n., 62, »., 159, 165, 219, 

278, n. 
Liana Tore Thomaush, 62, n 
Lismore, 72, n. Book of, 128, ». 215, 

220. Castle of, 215. 
Loam, 176. 

Loch na Cruitireadh (lake of the harp- 
ers), 159. 

London, 138, 139. Derivation of the 
term, 169. 

Lon Mac Liomhtha, 57, n. 

Longford, 10, »., 141, n., 153, 263. 

Lorrha, 24, n. 

Lothra, 22, 23. Abbot of, 24, 7.. 

Loughbrickland, 4, n. 

Lough Cime, 286, ». Origin of the 
name, 282. 

Lough Corrib, ancient name of, 145, ». 

Lough Cutru, or Cooter, 286, «. 

Lough Derg, 37, «., 246, n. 

Lough Dergderc, 246, ». 

Lough Erne, 155. 

Lough Finn, 165. 

Lough Foyle, 20, n. 

Lough Greine, 153. 

Lough Gur, 62, n 

Lough Hackett, 286, n. 

Lough Kay, where situated, 147, n. 

Lough Muc, 165. 

Lough Neagh, 152. 

Uuth, 4, n., 5, n., 143, n., 221. 

Lovain, Irish Library at, 221. 

Lower Ormond, 24, n. 



Luachair, battle of, 264, 265. 

Lugad, 228. 

Lughaidh, 256, 257. Mac Ith, 238. 

Lughaidh, his wife, 167. 

Lughaidh Lamha, 144, 144, />., 145. 

Lugnians, 205. 

Lui, a Dedanan chief, games and 

sports instituted by, 184, n. 
Lune, 205. 

Lurgan, lords of, 5, n. 
Lyngshy, Laura, 156, 157. 



M. 

Maam Thomaush, 62, ?>. 

Maam Tore, 62, n. 

Macanava, 20, n. 

Mao Airt Aenfhir, 188, 139. 

Mac Amalgaidh, Amergin, 167. 

Mac Brodin, 194. 

Mac Carroll, Dermot, 24, n, 

Mac Carthy More, 113, n. 

Mac Carthy Biach, 18, n., 113, »., 

128, n., 215. 
Mac Cearbhail, Diarmuid, 128, «. His 

reign, 58, n. 
Mac Cecht, 230. 
Mac Ceirbeoil, Dermod, his chief bard, 

167. 
Mac Cuill, 230, 231. 
Mao Cullenan, Cormac, 155, 198. 
Mac Cumhuill, Fionn, 179, 182, 186, 

198, 270, B. 
Mac Daire, Conri, 278, n. 
Mac Daire, Teige, quoted, 152. 
Mac Deala, Slainge, his death, 167. 
Mac Donald's Highland Airs, 224. 
Mac Donoghs, 10, n. 
Mac Duach, 39, «., 120, n. His well, 

38, «. 
Mac Egan, John, 160. 
Mac Firbis (Duald), 131, 205, 206,216. 
Mac Gaurans (tribe name of), 274, n. 
Mac GUlokelly, 37, re. 
Mac Grene, 230. 
Mac Kenzie, 203. 
Mac Lachlans of Kilbride, 130. Of 

Kilchoan, 130. Ferquhard, bishop 

of the Isles, 130. Late Major John, 

130, ». 
Mac Liag the poet, 280, 292, 293. 
Mac Loughlin the harper, 163. 
Mac Mahons, 5, n. 
Mac Monegal the harper, 1G3. 
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Mac Moma, GoU, 210. 

Mac Nasa, Conor, 196, 221, 266. His 

reign, 170. 
Mac Kannalls (now Keynolds), their 

lordship, 133, 263. 
Mac Eoy, Fergus, his exploits, 264, 

265. His tomb, 124, 126, 128, n. 
Mac Temans, tribe name of, 274, n. 
Macuel, 96, 97. 
Mac Ward, Owen, 294. 
Mac Quillan, Charles Boy, 6, n. 
Mael-Gedhic Mac Fb-Goboc, 1 18, 119. 
Magach, 284, 285, 290, 291. 
Magh Adhair, 286, n. How derived, 

282. 
Magh AsaU, 283, 288, ».. 
Magh-bile(Movi]le)20,n.,24,». How 

derived, 155. 
Magh Cliach, 159. 
Magh Caillin, battle of, 275, n. 
Magh Main, 285, n. 
Magh Tuireadh, battle of, 58, »., 250, 

250, ». 
Magic, 158, 232, 270, 271. 
Magnus the Great, 193, 224, 225. 
Main, plain of, 284, 285. 
Mallow, 149, n. 
Mamore, 256, 257. 
Mangan, the poet, 5, n , 251, 257, 394. 
Mann, 252, ». Man of, 145, n. Bocks 

of, ILB, 117. Sea of, 118, 119. 
Mananan (Mao Lir), 146, 147. Cu- 
rious Legends of, 145, n. His death, 
275, n. 
Mantan, 270, 271, 271, n., 276, 277. 
Maolgedic, 33, 33. 
Maolmuire, 124, n. 

Marvan, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
54, 55, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 
68, 69, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 100, 
100, «., 101, 103, 103, 123, 124, 
125, 126, 127, 138, n , 156, 163. 
Mason, 1 1, n. 

Massareene, barony of, 155. 
May games, 62, n. 
Mayo, 10, »., 155, 167, 263, 282, «., 

285, n., 287, »., 292, re. 
Meadridhe, 282. 
Meann the bard, 283. 
Meath, 3, »., 9, «., 10, ra., 20, »., 34, n., 
62, »., 80, n., 134, n., 135, »., 158, 
178, 193, 305, 283, 285, «., 392, n. 
Meava, (Queen of Connaught), 134, 

135. Royal residence of, 134, n. 
Meave, 128, 129, 381, 386, 387. Nei- 
digh, 53, 53. Neitigh, 50, 51, 88, 89. 



Meelick, warriors of, 264 365. 

Melbourne, 133. 

Mellitont Abbey, by whom founded, 

5, 7i. 

Merryman, Bryan, quoted, 153. 
Mice Incantations, 74, 75. 
Mid Island, 288, 289. 
Midir, 146, 147, 147, n. 
Midleton river, cam of, 62, n. 
Miduel, 96, 97, 156. 
Mil, 286, 287. 
Milcho, 378, n. 

MUidh, 330, 233, 345, 357, »., 368, 
269, 270, 271, 274, 275, 278, 279, 
279, n. Marriage of, 268, n. Sons 
of, 4, »., 138, n. 
Mile Spainneach, 229. 
Milesians, 168, 169, 231, 332, 238, 
250, n., 252, «., 355, n. Their arri- 
val in Ireland, 156, 382, «. 
Milesius, 4, n , 10, n. 
Military officers (Fenian), their dress, 
307. Weapons, 207. Tactics, 371, n. 
Miol, a general name for animals, 96, n. 
Moat, 222. 

Mochua, 38, n. Well of, 120, n. 
Mochomoge 23, 23. 
Mod, 286, 287. 
Mogh Corb, 62, «., 211, 212. 
Mogh Neid, 62, n. 
Mogh Nuad, 210. Nuadhat, 62, «., 

138, 139, 139, n. 
Moidlinn, 386, 387, 287, « 
Moira Borb, 224, 225. 
Molua, 25, n. 
Mona Inch, 58, ■». 
Monaghan, 4, «., 246, n. 
Mona-an-Laoigh, 58, n. 
Monksnewtown, 80, n. 
Moma, clan of, 211, 212, 224. 
Mound of the Khans, or Heads, 292, 

293. 
Mourne Abbey, 149, n. 
Moville, 20, re., 21, re,, 22, 28, 24, «., 

126, 127. Irish name of, 115. 
Moy Ai, 138, re. 
Moy-Ailbe, where situated, 153. 
Moycullen, see Magh Cuilinn. 
Moy Liffey, 210. 
Moylena, battle of, 196. 
Moylinn, 287, re. 
Moy-lurg, princes of, 10, n. 
Moyry Pass, 394. 
Moy Tuire, battle of, 250, 352, >.,, 

254, re., 281. 
Mucholmog of Droraore, 25, re. 
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Muck Comer, 62, it. 

Muck Datho, 62, n. 

Muc Inis, 62, n. 

Muck a Lee, 62, n. 

MnekoUa, 62, «. 

Muckridge, 62, n. 

Mucki'08s, 62, n. 

Mudach, 36, n. 

Mughna's sacred bough, 152. 

Muintii- Eoluis, 133. 

Muiglimeodhan, Eocliaidh, 10, n. 

Muilleathan, Fiacha, 158, 219. 

Muiran, 43, 47. 

Muii-edaoh, 140, n. 

Muireann, 32, 33, 42, 43. Her extra- 

ordinai-y longings, 40, 41. 
Miiii'cheartach, 131. 
Muirkeartagh, 280. 
Muirigen, 167. 

Miillagh, a mound so called, 22, n. 
MiillagJ\brack, 294. 
Muncaem, Mum, 205. 
Munster, 141, n., 210, 211, 212, 216, 

219, 279, r.., 283, 288, 288, n., 289. 

Fianna of, 288, n. King of, 139, n., 

155, 158, 198. Territories of , 126, 

127. 
Murbagh, Strand of, 287, «. 
Murbech, 286, 286, n., 287. 
Muredagli Mai, 1, 2. Tirach, 3, «. 
M;irisk, 287, n., 292, n. 
Musicians, 106, 107. 
Musical instruments, 100, 101, 207. 
Muscrya Thire, 158. 
Mnskerry, 58, n. 

N. 

Naas, 108, 109, 110, 111, 166. An- 
tiquity of the name, 167. Deriva- 
tion of the term, 167. 

Naise, 106, k. One of the three sons 
of Usnagh, 143, n. 

Navan, 134, n. 

Neil, 269, n, 

Neirne, 197. 251, n. His three sons, 
250, n. 

Nellin slain in revenge of his father, 
142, n. 

Neman, 268, 268, ra. 269. 

Nemead, 245. Where buried, 246, «. 
Nemedians, 282, n. 

New Grange, 80, n. 

New milk, its qualities, 40, re. 

Newry, 62, n. Irish name of, 155. 
River, 4, n. 

Newtownlemaviddy, 22, ». 
22 



Niacorb, 210. 

Niall^of the Nine Hostages, 20, «., 

76, n., 140, n. His posterity, 292, n. 
Niamhchaemh, bard of Ulster, 32, 33. 
Noah, 100, 100, «., 101, 245, Flood, 

244. 
Nore river, 252, «., 276, 276, n., 277. 
Nuada, 254, n. Naoht, 205. Of the 

silver hand, his death, 254, n. 

O. 
O'Baoisgne, Finn, his death, 205. 
O'Briens, 169, 205. 211. Inaugura- 
tion of, 155, 286, n. 
O'Barden, Gilbert, 160. 
O'Carrolls, 5, »6. 
O'Carrolan, Turlough, 168. 
O'Clery, 11, «., 270, n , 271, n. 
O'Connellan, Thomas, a famous harper, 

his death, 164. 
O'Connors, 10, n., 140, re., 162, 198. 

Of Clare, 263. Donn, 113, ,... Fed- 
lim, 208. Of Kerrv, 263. Owen, 

124, re. Of Hy Failge or Offaly, 

their ancestor, 139, re. Eoe, 113, re. 

Royal Family of, 113, re. Of Sligo, 

124, n. Turlough Mor, 124, re. 
O'Cuirnin, Sighraigh, a scribe of the 

14th century, quoted, 124, re. 
O'Curry, Professor, 294. 
Oice, 272, 273. 
Oigle, 286, 287, 287, re. 
Oilen-Arda-Neimheadh, 246, re. 
Oilioll, 266, 286, 287. 
OilioU Aronn, 288, re. Finn, 144, 

144, re., 145. More, 128, 129, 138, re. 

Royal resiJence of, 134, n. 
Oirbsean, 145, re 
Oircne Aiteamain, Professor of Tho- 

mond, 32, 33, 94, 95. 
Oirgiall, 1, n., 4, n., 6, 7, 12, 13, 13, re., 

14, U, 25, n., 113, re., 153, 258. 

Derivation of the term, 5, re. 
Oisin, 50, n., 131, 145, re., 160, 187, 

191, 193, 194, 198, 199, 205, 206, 

207, 210, 211, 212, 213, 215, 216, 

217, 219, 220, 221, 223, 224, 225, 

226, 270, re. 
O'Kelly's country, 10, re. 
O'Daly, John, 76, re. His collection of 

Irish MSS., 133. 
O'DonncU, 124, re., 133. Chief 01- 

lave of, 294. Manus, his daughter, 

133 Of Donegal, 21, re. Military 

ensigns of, 23, re. Donall Oge, 125, n. 

Roderic, 294. 
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O'Donovan, Dr., 23, »., 39, n., 62, »., 
76, ».., 124, n., 222, 246, n., 267, 
278, 7s. 

O'Duibhne, Dernfod, 210. Slain by a 
boar, 62, n. 

0'F«rralls of Longford, 263. 

OfEaley, 206. 

O'Flaherty, 4, n., 10, »., 32, »., 106, «., 
108, »., 112, «., 193, 194, 195, 196. 

O'Floinn, Eochy, 156. 

Ogham inscriptions, 62, m., 149, »., 
221, va. 

Oghtmamma, 120, rz. 

O'Heyne, or Hines, families of, 37, n. 

O'Higgin, Niall, son of Hugh, plunder- 
ed, 76, n. 

OUarba, 221, n. 

Olderfleet, 221, n. 

Old Leighlin, 153. 

Old Ross, 167. 

Ollavs, 104, 105. 

Ollav Fola, 138, 138, «., 139. 

OlioU, 281. 

OUmhor, arch-sage of Desmond, 32, 
33. 

Olmucadha, Aengus, 166. 

O'Maelconrv, book of, where deposited, 
215. 

O'Malleys, 10, n., 292, «. 

O'Molloy quoted, 217. 

O'Neill, 133, 205. Arthur, the harper, 
162,163. Charles, his large collec- 
tion of Irish MSS., 128, »., 131. 
Of Tyrone, 21, n. 

Onithkerne, 54, 55, 56, 57, 74, 75, 
104, 105. 

Oriel, legend of, 6, ». 

P'Keilly, 258, 262. Of Cavan, from 
whom descended, 10, n., 113, n. 

O'Rourkes, 133, 148, 149. Brian, 183. 
Brefney, 25, ». Hugh, elegy on 
the death of, 183, 134, 185. Hugh 
Boy, his death, 133. Family of, 
141, n. Kings of Brefney, 10, n. 
Fergal, 10, n. Count Owen, 11, re 
Count John, 11, n. Hugh Gallda, 
Ms death. 133. 

Ormond, barony of, 158. 

Oscur, 144, 145, 145, »., 178, 193, 
205, 210, 212, 213, 224, 225, 226. 

Osiris, 60, n. 

Ossian, 132, 171, 187, 188, 189, 191, 
193, 197, 201, 202, 208, 204, 225. 

Otters, 80, 81, 83, 84. 

Otway, Caesar, 27, »(., 84, «. 

Owen, 3G, 37. 



P. 

Pagan priesthood,©, »., 166. Myths, 
244. 

Parsonstown, 120, «., 287, n. 

Partholan, 245. 

Petrie, Dr., 76, »., 160. 

Pharaoh, 270, 270, n., 271. 

Phoenician dialect of the Irish, 197. 

Phrygian boanets, 208. 

Physicians, 216. 

Plots, 176, 177, 220, 252, n. Con- 
version of, 22, n. 

Pigs, various Irish names for, 62, ». 

Pigs and piglings, 68, 69. 

Pig Island, 62, n. 

Poetry, its reward, IDS, 107. 

Poison, 16, 17. 

Poland, 11, n. 

Porcine legends, 62, ■». 

Foul Doracha, 62, n. 

Prince of the Bards, 223. 

Problems, 92, 93. 



Q. 

Queen's County, 25, n., 139, ». 
Queenstown, 246, u. 



Races, where held. 219. 

Rachlin, 281. Island of, 250, 7.. 

Eaghallach, 36, n. 

Raths, 62, »., 149, »., 167, 267, 278, 

279. 
Raith Aindind, 276, 276, »., 277. 
Rath Arda Suird, 278, 278, ».., 279. 
Rathbeagh, 276, n. 
Rath Beothaidh, 276, 276, n., 277. 
Rathcavan, 278, ». 
Rath Cealtchar, 284, 284, «,, 285. 
Rath Comar, 284, 284, »., 285. 
Rath Croaghan, 290, 291. 
Rathfean, 166. 

Rath Kenny, 284, 284, «., 285. 
Rath Oinn, 276, n. ' 
Rath Rigbaird, 278, 279. 
Rath tSiuird, where situated, 278, k. 
Rath Umaill, 292, 292, &., 293. 
Rats and mice, recipe for rhyming to 

death, 76, n. 
Reang-gear-iiaclach, 80, 81. 
Refloir, 268, 268, »., 269. 
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Red Branch knights, 221. 

Ken, battle of, 264, 265. 

Eenny the harper, 163. 

Eeeves, Rev. Dr., Vita Columbae, 

quoted, 22, re. 
SiacaU-riim-fiaclach, 80, 81. 
Ringabella, 166. 
Rinn Beara, 287, »». 
Riphean Mountains, 272, 273. 
Roads, their antiquity, 169. 
Road of the Dishes, 39, »., 120, re. 
Roden, Earl of, 216 
Roderick, monarch of Ireland, 32, 7(,, 

262, 263. 
Roe park, 22, re. 
Roich, Fergus son of, 131. 
Rory, daughter of, 167. 
Roscommon, 10, re., 36, n., 128, n., 

13i, n., 140, n , 147, re., 208, 292, re. 
Eosgadhach, Roighne, 240. 
Ross, 20, »., 284, 285. Yew of, 13, n. 

19, »., 152. 
Rossa, 32, re., 262, 288, 289, 291. 

Failge, 138, 139, 139,re. Roe, 138, 

139. Ruadh, 138, n. 
Royal Precepts, 198. 
Royne, 228. 
Round Towers, 221, re. 
Ruadan of Lothra, 22, 23, 24, rp. 
Ruadhan, deriyation of the name, 

24, re. 
Ruaighri and Dearbhor-gilla, tragedy 

of, 5, re. His death, 6, re. 
Russia, 11, re. 



Sabia, 144, 145. 

Saige, meaning of the term, 149, n. 

Saigu, 22, 23, 23, »., 126, 127. 

Saints of Erin, 20, 21. 

Salamander, story of, 92, it, 

Salmon's Leap, 253. The speckled, 
19, n. 

Saltair na Muck, 62, re. 

Samhain's eve, 62, n. Festival of, 148, 
149. 

Samhair, her marriage, 211. 

Sanbh, a king of Connaught, 145, w. 

Saoi, meaning of the term, 149, n. 

Satires, 14, 15. Then: pernicious ef- 
fect, 20, 21, 26, 27, 28, 29. 

Saxonland, 12, 13. Bard of, 32, 33. 

Seal Balbh, 167, 256, 257. 

Scariff, 37, n. 



Scot on witchcraft," quoted, 76, «. 

Scota, her marriage, 270, 270, re., 271. 
Her death, 279, re. 

Scotch Gaelic poems, 226. 

Scoti, 176, 226. 

Scotia, an ancient name for Ireland 
and Scotland, 174 Identity of their 
language, 174. 

Scots of Albany, 196, 226. 

Scotland, 3, n., 22, re., 62, re., 106, 107, 
110, 111, 130, 131, 138, «., 148, 
164, 169. Celtic name of, 110, re. 
Western isles of, 189. 

Scottish Highlanders, proof of their 
Irish origin, 173. 

Scurry, James, his premature death, 
19, re. 

Scythia, 242, 266, 268, 268, «., 269. 

Scythian Greeks, their arrival In Ire- 
land, 245. 

Seabright collection of Irish MSS. , 220. 

Seaghaes, 147, re. 

Seaghsa, waters of, 146, 147. 

Seanagh, son of Caitin, 22, 23, 126, 
127. His death, 24, n. 

Seanchan, 32, re., 33,33, re., 34, 35, 36, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 50, 51, 52, 
53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 60, 61, 64, 65, 
70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 78, 79, 82, 83, 
84, 85, 86, 87, 90, 91, 96, 97, 100, 
101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 110 111, 112, 113, 114, 
115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 124, 125, 
126, 127, 128, re., 131, 262. His 
food destroyed by mice, 76, re. In- 
auguration of, 82, 33. 

Seang, 268, «. 

Segda, 270, 271, 271, «., 276, 277. 

Seasgan-Uan-Beoil, 42, 43. 

Serkieran, parish of, 23, re. 

Shannon river, 232, 246, re., 288, 289, 
292, n. 

Shandon, 62, re. 

Sgeal Fiachtna, the legend so called, 
62, re. 

Sgeine, bay of, 276, re. Origin of the 
name, 276, «. 

Sidi, ford of, 284, 285. 

Siol Muiredaigh, ancestor of, 140, re. 

Sionach Cro, 58, n., 60, re. 

Simeon, 213. 

Sini, fountain of, 292, 7^. 

Sithrighe, 263. 

Skelligs, 62, re. 

Slainge, 282, n. 

Slane, 80, ,>., 220. 
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Slaney river, 76, «., 282, /.. 

Sliabh Alpa, 110, n. 

Slieve Beagh, 246, n. Beatha, 246, n. 
Bloom, 25, n. Carne, 120, n, Cu- 
aUgne,212. GuUion, 212, 224. Mis, 
144, «., 2C4, 265, 278, 278, «., 279, 
279, «. Muck, 62, n. 

Sligo, 9, «., 10, re., 21, n., 124, «., 133, 
147, n., 164, 165, 251, 252, n., 278,n. 

Smith's Tvife, song of a, 98, 98, u., 09. 

Sobairce, 270, 271, 271, »., 276, 277. 

Spain, 156, 266. 

St. Becan, 58, n. Brenainn, 24, n. 
25, n. Brendan, his birth, 24, n 
Brigid, 159, 160.- Caillen, 25, «., 
126, 127. Caimin, 37, n. Ciaran, 
124, n.. ■ Ciaran of Saighir, 23, w. 
Colman, 120, n. Columba, 22, n., 
23, n., 150, 220. ColmnbciUe, 11, •«., 
250. Dalna of Cill Dalua, 25, n. 
Donatus, 175. Dnach's Chnrcli, 
287, n. Fechin of Tara, 72, n. Tin- 
nen of Cluain Iraird, 24, n. Fin- 
nian, 21, n. larlath, 56. n Ke-rin, 
169. Kieran, SO, 81, 84, 85, 158, 
159, 220. JIac Duach, 120, n. iVIo- 
chua, his fasting, 39, n. Molaise, 
20, a., 22, n. Munn, 72, «. Nes- 
san, 73, n. Patrick, 5, n., 72, 72, n., 
155, 170, 187, 191, 244, 278, ,... 
292, n. Peter's Hill, 294. Prosper 
quoted, 175. Seanainn, 12, «., 24, n. 
Stephen, 72, re. 

SrubchaUle, son of Sreabchaille, bard 
of Saxon, 32, 33. 

Story-telling, 104, 105, 178. 

Story of the dishes, 120, n. 

Strabane, 147, «. 

Suidh Cholaim Cille, 21, n. 

Suir river, 62, »., 252, n. Nore, and 
Barrow, 152. 

Suirge, 270, 271, 271, n., 276, 277. 

Swift, Dean, quoted, 76, n. 

Swine-herds, 46, 47 

Swords, 72, n. 



Tailte, foupdress of the fair of Telton, 

256, 257. 
Tailltean, 134, 134, n., 135, 167. 
Tain Bo Cuailgne, 102, 102, n., 103, 

104, 105, 106, 107, 124, 125, 128,»., 

131, 140, re., 142, p., 221. 
Taman, 282, 288, 288, r,., 289. 



Tara, i, n., 72, n., 76, n, 134, 135, 
205, 206 215, 230, 232, 256, 257, 

284, 285, 286, 287. Carsed by 
lluadhan, 24, re. 

Tawin Point, 282. 

Tea, 256, 257. 

Teach Duinn, 255, re. 

Teffid, 10, re, 141, re. 

Tcige, f atlier-in-law of Fionn, 205. 

Teallach, its meaning, 274, re. 

Teltown, 3, n , 256 257, 284, 285. 

Temor's ilve spacious roads, 152. 

Tigernach, 11, re., 145, »., 175, 177, 
207, 266. 

Tinipan, a musical instrument, 98, 99, 
162. Family of tlie name, 163. 

Tipperary, 24, re., 120, »., 158, 246, ». 

Tipraf aine, the Defrobani of the Welsh 
Triads, which is considered by some 
writers to be the place where Con- 
stantinople now stands, but by 
others the island of Cevlon, 272, 273. 

Tirconnell, 294. 

Tireragh, barony of, 278, n. 

Tirorrill, 10, n., 133, 251. 

Tirlough, 287, re. 

Thamuz, a name for Adonis, 62, n. 

Tlieba, meaning of the term, 62, re. 

Thomond, 94, 95, 211, 212 Princes 
of, their inauguration, 286, re Kings 
of, 155. Professor of Poetry of, 32, 
33. 

Thurles, 39, n„ 120, ,.. 

Tlirace, 272, 273. 

Tlachtda, 134, 135, 135, re., 284, 285, 

285, re. 

Tobar Mhic-Duach, 120, n. 

Tochar Mor, 276, 276, «., 277. 

Todd, Eev. Dr., 76,. re. 

Toga, founding of Churches at, 292, re. 

Tolgue, the druidic priest, 153. 

Tores, 166. 

Tore legends, 166. 

Tory Island, 58, n. 

Tower river, 62, n. 

Tralee, 144, re., 278, »., 279, n. 

Tragh Ceall, 288, re. 

Trathal, 203. 

Travally, 253, n. 

Treun, 224. 

Treunmor, 203. 

Tromdhaimh explained, 1, n. 

Tuam, 56, re. Cows of the nuns of, 

68, n. 
Tuaim-da-ghualan, nuns of, 66, 66, «., 

57. 
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Tuathal Teachtmar, 138, 138, «., 139. 
Tuath Dedanan, 57, «., 167, 1G9, 186, 

229, 232, 245, 250, 255, n., 277, «., 

281. 
Tubalcain, 98, 99. 
Tuil Sigir, 146, 147, 147, n. 
Tulla, 76, n. 
Tnltuine, 246, n. 
TuUagtiagh, barony of, 10, n. 
Tullagliaw, 143, n. 

TuUaglionoUo, barony of, 10, n., 274,a 
TuUvhuuco, barony of, 274, n. 
TuJlyteann, 288, 269. 
Tumulus, SO, n. 
Tyrawley, 84, re. 
TjTone, 4, »., 6, « , 21, n., 294. . 



U. 

Ugoine Mor, 240, 242. 

Ui- Kearney river, 62, re. 

Uladb (Ulster), 124, 125, 134, re. 

Ulidia, prince of, 5, »., 141, re. Kings 
of, tbeir inauguration, 155. 

TJlidian beroes, 263. 

Ulster, 10, re., 140, re., 170, 176, 196, 
212, 216, 221, 255, re., 266, 285, re., 
288, re. Baid of, 32, 33. Conten- 
tion for the sovereignty of, 32, 33. 
Dethronement of the king of, 4, re. 
Eed Branch knights of, 142, re. 

Umoir, 36, re., 168, 283, 288, 289, 290, 
291. Emigration of the sons of, 282. 

Usnach, sons of, 112, «., 163, 225. 
Where situated, 135, n. 



V. 

VaUancey, 280. 

Vellum MSS , 221, 222, 268. 

Violins, 163, 

Vishnu, worship of, 62, re. 

W. 

Wales, 12, 13, 62, «., 155. 
Walls (of Coolnamuck), 62, n. 
War chariots, 142, re. 
Ward, the hill of, 135, re. 
Water blackbirds, 54, 54, re., 55. 
Waterford, 62, ra., 72, «., 252, re. 
West Brefney, 253, re. 
Westmeath, 135, «., 138, re., 141, n., 

152, 153, 223. 
West Munster, king of, 278, re., 285, re. 
Wexford, 167, 213, 246, re. Ancient 

name of, 147, re. 
Whales, 96, 97. 

White boar legends, 48, 49, 165. 
Wicklow, 62, re., 276, re. 
Wild dogs, 106, re. 
Waiiams, (of Dungarvan), 62, n. 
Windele, John, 144, re., 149, re., 219, 

278, n. Dr Thomas, on pigwor- 

ship in China, 62, ■«. 
Women, 106, 107. 
Wren bushes, 62, ■«. 

Y. 

Yellow Ford, 294. 

Yew, 153. 

Young, Dr., 190, 192. 
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rush. 
Hmnphries; Thomas, Esq;, Woodview, 

Merrion Avenue, Blackrock, Dublin. 
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Hyland, Joha, Esq., Haddington Ter- 
race, Kingstown. 
Hynei, Patrick, Esq., Liverpool. 



I. 



Incliiquin, Tlie Lady, Dromoland, 
Newmarket-on-Fergus. 

Inchiqnin, The Rt. Hon. Lord, Dromo- 
land, Newmarket- on-Fergua. 

Irwin, Rev. Wm., C.C, Metropolitan 
Church, Marlborough-st., Dublin. 

J. 

Jennings, James, Esq., Kingstown 
Avenue, Kingstown. 

Joly, J R., Esq., LL.D., Barrister, 
38, Rathmines Mall, Dublin. 

Jottrand, Mens., Rue Royale, Exte- 
riure, Bruxelles. 

Joy, Rev. John, C.C, Dunhill, Water- 
ford. 

K. 

Keane, The Right Rev. Wm., D.D., 
Bishop of Cloyne, Fermoy. 

Kildare, The Most Noble the Marquis 
of. Carton, Maynooth. 

Kavanagh, Miss Julia, 21, Gloucester- 
street, Queen's-square, London. 

Kavanagh, James, Esq., Swanlinbar, 
Co Cavan. 

Kavanagh, Mrs. Mary Anne, Swan- 
linbar. 

Kavanagh, James W., Esq., Margaret 
Place, Mountjoy Square, Dublin. 

Kane, Thos., Esq., M.D , 90, George's- 
street. Limerick. 

Keane, Rev. — , C.C, St. Ligouri's, 
Great Hamilton-street, Glasgow. 

Kean, Michael, Esq., Woodbine Cot- 
tage, Ennistymon. 

Kean, Francis N., Esq., Hermitage, 
Ennis. 

Keating, M. J., Esq., Butter Exchange, 
Cork. 

Keegan, Francis Michael, Esq., 20, 
Crown-3t., Soho-sq., London. 

Keightley, Thomas, Esq., Leydon 
House, Mortlake. 

Keiran, James, Esq., M.D., M.R.CS., 
Bridge-street, Dublin. 



Kelly, Michael, Esq., Mirehill, Head- 
ford, Co. Galway. 
Kelly, Denis Henry, Esq., D.L., J.P., 
M. R. I. A., Castlekelly, Mount 
Talbot. 
Kelly, George, Esq., Dalkey, Kings- 
town. 
Kelly, Rev. Thomas, P. P., Tonhaand 

Tonaharna, Lisdoonvarua, Co. 

Clare. 
Kelly, Wm. B., Esq., 8, Grafton-street, 

Dublin. 
KeUy, John W., Esq., C E., Ennis. 
Kelly, Stephen, Esq., Galway. 
Kelly, Thomas, Esq., Wilkinstown, 

Navan. 
Kenedy, Patrick, Esq., 6, Anglesea- 

street, Dublin. 
Kenedy, William, Esq., I.N.S., Rath- 

keale. 
Kennifeck, Rev. Maurice, P.P., Rath- 

cormack,- Co. Cork. 
Kenny, James C. F., Esq., A,B., J.P., 

M.R.I.A., Barrister, Kilcloghcr, 

Monivea, Co. Galway, and 2, Mer- 

rion-square South, Dublin. 
Kerin, Michael, Esq., Church-street, 

Ennis. 
Keogh, Mr. Richard, Constabulary, 

Ennis. 
Kiersey, Michael, Esq., The Mills, 

Kilmacthomas, Co. Waterford. 
Kiely, Mr. Martin, Clouncrippy, Fee- 

naugh, P. 0., Co. Lunerick. 
Kilroy, Andrew, Esq., 24, Temple-bar, 

and Anglesea-street, Dublin. 
King's Inns, The Hon. Society of, 

Dublin 
Kirwan, John Stratford, Esq., Moyne, 

Ballyglunin, Co. Galway. 
Kirwan, Patrick, Esq., Graigaralla, 

Carrick-on-Suir. 
Knox, J. B., Esq., Proprietor of the 

Chwe Journal, Ennis. 



Leahy, The Most Rev Patrick, D.D , 

Archbishop of Cashel and Emly, 

Thurles. 
Lane, Rev. M., P.P., Donoughmore, 

Coachford, Co. Cork. 
Langan, Patrick, Esq., Battramstown, 

DiUeek. 
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Lawler, James, Esq., 17, Water-street, 
Liverpool. 

Lawler, Patrick, Esq., Liverpool. 

Leader, Kev. T., C.C, Cliarleville, Co. 
Cork. 

Leahy, Rev. Patrick, C.C, CLurch of 
St. Nicholas, Francis-street, Dublin. 

Leech, G. Wni., Esq , Kathkeale Ab- 
bey, Rathkeale. 

Lemane, James, Esq., Irish Reve- 
nue Department, Custom House, 
Dublin. 

Lenihan, Maurice, Esq., Proprietor of 
the LAmerick Reporter, Limerick. 

Lewis, H., Esq., Literary Sale Rooms, 
31, Anglesea-street, Dublin. 

Littledale, Rev. Richard Frederick, 
A.B., T.C.D., 10, Crown-street, 
Soho, London. 

Lloyd, Thomas, Esq., A.B., Queen's 
College, Cork. 

Logie, Daniel W., Esq., Portland Ter- 
race, Park Road, Oldford Bow, 
London. 

LjTich, Mr. Patrick, Adare, Co. Lim- 
erick. 

Lyons, Michael, Esq., Rathkeale. 

Lysaght, Michael, Esq., Eimis. 

M, 

Manchester, His Grace the Duke of, 
Tanderagee Castle, Co. of Antrim. 

Monteagle, Right Hon. Lord, Mount 
Trenchard, Foynes, Co. Limerick. 

Mac Adam, Robert, Esq., 1 8, College- 
square East, Belfast. 

Mac Cartie, Daniel, Esq., Skibbereen, 
Co. Cork. 

Mac Carthy, Rev.Justin, P.P.,Mallow. 

Mac Carthy, Rev. J., C.C, Mallow. 

Mac Carthy, John Geo., Esq., South 
Mall, Cork. 

Mac Carthy, Michael J., Esq., Derry- 
nanoul, Mitchelstown. 

Mac Carthy, Wm., Esq., Derrynanoul, 
Mitchelstown. 

Mac Carthy, Daniel, Esq., 2, Portland- 
place, Bath. 

Mac Dermott, Joseph, Esq., 1, Cow- 
ley-place, Dublin. 

Mac Donnell, Major William Edward 
Armstrong, Esq., New Hall, Ennis. 

Macdonald, Rev. John, Scarista, Har- 
ris, Hebrides. 



Mac Douall, Professor Charles, Queen's 
College, Belfast. 

Mac Dowell, Patrick, Esq., R.A., 74, 
Maigaret-street East, Cavendish- 
square, London. 

Mac Kenzie, John Whitefoord, Esq., 
F.S.A.S., 16, Koyal Circus, Edin- 
burgh. 

Mac Lauchlan, Rev. T., M. A., 
F.S.A.S., Free Gaelic Church, and 
4, Viewfort'n, Edinburgh. 

Mac Laughlin, Very Rev. F., O.S.F., 
Willowbank Convent, Emiis. 

Mac Mahon, Rev. James, C.C, Ennis. 

Macmahon, Rev. Patrick, P.P., 
Moimtshaunon Daly, Whitegate, 
Co. Galway. 

Mac Mahon, Mr. John, Fair Lane, 
Corofiu, Co. Clare. 

Mac Namara, Daniel, Esq., Tullig, 
Abbcj-feale, Co. Luneriek. 

Mao Namara, Michael, Esq., Solicitor, 
Green Park, Ennis. 

Mackesy, Mrs. Margaret E., Castle- 
town-Kilpatrick, Navan, Meath. 

Macray, Kev. W. D., M. A., 69, Holy- 
well, Oxford. 

M'Alister, Patrick, Esq., Liverpool. 

M'AiJiCe, Michael J., Esq., 2, Pano- 
rama View, Sunday's Well, Cork. 

M'Cann, M. J., Esq., Dublin. 

M'Carthy, Donis Florence, Esq., Bar- 
rister, Summerfield House, Dalkey, 
Co. Dublin. 

M'Carthj', John, Esq., Mount Alto, 
Riverstown, Co. Cork. 

M'Carthy, T., Esq., Bandon. 

M'Cullagh, Niall, Esq., Buones Ayres. 

M'Devitt, Rev. James, C. C, St. 
Patrick's College, Maynooth. 

M'Gauran, John, Esq., Westland-row, 
Dublin. 

M'Geochogan, Rev. Thadeus, C C, 
Ennistymon 

M'Ginty, M., Esq., Bray. 

M'Hugh, Malachy, Esq., Dunmore, 
Tuam. 

M'Knight, James, Esq., LL.D., Derry. 

Macafee, D. Lindsay, Esq., B.A., 
Q.CB. of the Middle Temple, Rail- 
way-street, Lisburn. 

Madden, Rev. John, C.C, Gort, Co. 
Galway. 

Madigan, Thomas, Esq., Leadmore, 
Kilrush. 
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Madigan, Andrew, Esq., KUrush. 

Magauran, Patrick, Ksq., Ballinamore. 

Magennis, Edward Augustus, Esq., 
8, North-street, Newry. 

Magennis, Peter, Esq., Nodkmore, 
Derrygonnelly, Co. Fermanagli. 

Maguire, Jolin, Esq., Swimliubar. 

Maguire, Edward, Esq., J.P., Barris- 
ter, Gortiiral House, Swanlinbar, 
Co. Cavan. 

Maguire, Natlianiel, Esq., Bonebrook, 
Bawnboy. 

Maliony, Itev. Laurence, Buttevant, 
Co Cork. 

Mahony Richard, Esq., Dromore Cas- 
tle, Kenmare. 

Maruell, Mr. John, Pallas, Marybo- 
rough. 

Martin, John, Esq., 26, Eue Lacepede, 
Paris. 

Meagher, Very Eev. Monsignore AVil- 
Uam, D D., V.G , P.P., Kathmiues, 
Dublin. 

Meagher, Rev. John, C.C, Lorrha, 
Borrisokaue. ' 

Meany, Rev. Patrick, C.C, Bally- 
knock, Carrick-on-Suir, 

Meany, Rev. Gerald, C.C, St. Anne's 
Church, Blackbnrne, Lancashire. 

Mechanics' Institute, Dublin. 

Moloney, Rev. Michael, C.C, KU- 
bride, Wicklow. 

Moloney, Rev: Thomas, C.C, Mul- 
lough, Miltownmalbay. 

Moloney, Rev. E., P. P., Cloughjordan 
and Monsea, Co. Tipperary. 

Moloney, P., Esq., Jail street, Ennis. 

Monsell, Rt. Hon. William, M. P., 
Tervoe, Co Limerick. 

Moore, John, Esq., Solicitor, Midle- 
ton, Co. Cork. 

Moore, Rev. Philip, C. C, Piltown. 

Moore, Mr AVm. E., N.T., Castle- 
mahon, Newcastle West, Co. Lim- 
erick. 

Moran, Rev. Patrick, C.C, Kilkee. 

Moran, Michael, Esq , Drumgranagh, 
Ennis. 

Moriarty, M., Esq., St. Mary's Cot- 
tage, IJumfries. 

Moriarty, Rev. Patrick, C. C, New- 
town Sandes, Co. Kerry. 

Moriarty, Thomas B , Esq , B.A., 
Queen's University, Cork, Mallow. 

Morissy, Rev. F. P., P.P., Ballyneil, 
Carrick-on-Suir. 



Moroney, William, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Morris, Henry, Esq., 4, Little Ship- 
street, Dublin. 

Mounsey, Capt. W. H., 2, Cavendish 
Terrace, Stanwid, Carlisle. 

Moxon, Win. Milson, Esq., Surveying 
General Examiner of Excise, Som- 
erset House, London. 

Moylan, John, Esq., Rathkeale. 

Moynahan, Mortimer, Esq., Skibber- 
een, Co. Cork. 

Mulcahy, Mr. Daniel, Bookseller, 
Cork. 

Mulcaby, Rev. E., P.P., Timoleague, 
Bandon. 

MiJljne, air. Michael, Castlemahon, 
Newcastle, West. 

Mungavin, Major James, Springfield 
House, Albert Road, Kingstown. 

Murray, W. J., Esq., 90, Old George's- 
street, Cork. 

Murray, Rev. Thomas L., P.P., Kil- 
colman. Mallow. 

Murphy, Eev. Dominick, South Pres- 
bytery, Cork. 

Murphy, John, Esq., Ventry, Dingle. 

Miu-phy, Rev. Wni., C.C, Skibbereen, 
Co. Cork. 

Mm-phy, James, Esq., 1, Lombard- 
street, Dublin. 

Murphy, Martin, Esq., College of Che- 
mistry, Duke-street, Liverpool. 

Murphy, Rev. T., P. P., Youghal. 

N. 

Nash, David William, Esq., Barrister, 
9i Vyvyan Terrace, Clifden, Bristol. 

Nash, Eev. A , Rathkeale. 

Nealon, Jas., Esq., Toonagh, Ennis. 

Newell, Rev. Thomas, C C, Ennis- 
tymon. 

Newport, Eev. Andw., C.C, Ennis. 

Nicholson, John Armitage, Esq., Bal- 
rath, Kells, Co. Meath. 

O. 

O'Brien, Et. Kev. Dominick, D.D., 

Bishop of Waterf ord and Lismore, 

Waterford. 
O'Hea, Right Rev. Michael, D.D., 

Bishop of Ross, Skibbereen. 
O'Brien, Wm. Smith, Esq., M.R.I.A., 

Cahirmoyle, Newcastle West, Co. 

Limerick (4 copies). 
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O'Brien, Ed. W., Esq., Cahirmoyle, 

Newcasl3e West, Co. Ijmerick. 
O'Bfiirne-Crowe, John, Esq., A.B^ 

Professor of Celtic Languages, 

Queen's College, Galway. 
O'Boyle, Eev. Thomas, C.C, South 

Gloucester, County of Carleton, 

Canada West, North America. 
O'Brickley, Mr. David, 21, Hatton 

Garden, London. 
O'Brien, O'Fiely T., Esq., A.B., LL.B. 

Kuby Lodge, Dalkey, Co. Dublin. 
O'Brien, Rev. Francis, Ursnline Con- 

Tsent, St. Mary's, Waterford. 
O'Brien, Denis, Esq;, 16, Lower 

Bridge-street, Dublin. 
O'Brien, Patrick, Jun., Esq., Clare 

Castle, Co. Clare. 
O'Brien, Richard, Esq., 66, Camden- 

street, Dublin. 
O'Brien, Robert, Esq., Old Church, 

Limericls. 
O'Brien, Mr. Daniel, -St. David-st., 

Cardiff. 
O'Brien, Rev. William, CO., Kilmi- 

hil, Kilrush, Co. Clare. 
O'Brien, Mr. John, Ballycullen, Ash- 
ford, Co. Wicklow. 
CByrne, John, Esq., 7, Jardin Koyal, 

Toulouse. 
O'Callaghan, Eugene, Esq., Limerick. 
O'Oarroll, Rev. Vincent, 0, P., St. 

Saviour's Priory, Limerick. 
O'CarroU, Rev. Christopher, C. C , 

Beagh, Gort. 
O'Connell, D., Esq., M.D., Flintfield, 

Mill-street, Co. Cork. 
O'Connell, John, Esq., Altamont, Mill- 
street, Co. Cork. 
O'Connor-Kerry, Rev. Chas. James, 

C.C, Sandiford, Dundrum, Co. 

Dublin. 
O'Connor, Michael, Esq , Glenageary, 

Kingstown. 
O'Connor, Mr Thomas, 19, Shepherd- 

strfeet, Oxford-street, London. 
O'Connor, Mr. Michael, 97, St. Mar- 
tin's Lane, London. 
O'Connor, Patrick, Esq., Secretary, 

Scientific and Literary Society, 

Kilrush. 
O'Connor, John, Esq., N.S., Bally- 

martle, Ballinhassig, Co. Cork. 
O'Daly, John, Esq., O'Daly's Bridge, 

Kells. 



O'Daly, Mr. John, 9, Anglesea-street, 

Datim. 
O'-Donnell, Bryan, Esq., Medical Hall, 

Bandon. 
O'Donnell, Michael, Esq., Solicitor, 

CharleviUe. 
O'Donnell, Rev. Patrick, C. C, Oar- 

rick-on-Suir. 
O'Donoghne, Rev. Edmund, C.C, 

Askeaton, Co. Limerick. 
O'Donohoe, Mr. Patrick, Ballyvoe, 

Ennis. 
O'Donohue, Francis, Esq., Ballygur- 

reen, Newmarket-on-Fergus. 
O'Donovan, John, LL.D., M.R.LA,, 

Barrister, 36, Upper Buckingham. 

street, Dublin. 
O'Donovan, Mr. Timothy, North Kil- 

leen, Desert Serges, Bandon. 
O'Donovan-Rossa, Jeremiah, Esq., 

Skibbereen, Co. Cork, 
O'Driscoll, John, Esq., 10, Angl^ea- 

street, Dublin. 
O'Driscoll, Denis Florence, Esq., A.B., 

Senior Scholar in Natural Philoso- 
phy, Queen's College, Cork. 
O'Driscoll, Patk., Esq., C.E., Ennis. 
O'Doff}', John, Esq., Dentist, 76, 

Dame-street, Dublin (4 copies). 
O'Dwyer, David, Esq., 46, South-st., 

Foxteth Park, Liverpool. 
O'Farrell, James, Esq., Ordnance Sur- 
vey Office, Southampton. 
O'Farrell, Rev. Mark, P. P., Ferbane, 

Diocese of Ardagh. 
O'Farrell, M. R., Esq., 28, Upper 

Pembroke-street, Dublin. 
O'Ferrall, Miss, 15, Merrion-square 

North, Dublin. 
O'Flaherty, Martin, Esq , Galway. 
O'Flanagan, Mr. John, WiUbrook 

Road, Corofin, Co. Clare. 
O'Flynn, Rev. John L., O.S.P.C, 

8, George's Quay, Cork. 
O'Gorman, Richard, Esq., 122, Broad- 
way, New Tork. 
O'Gorman, Thos., Esq., 28, Heytes- 

bury-street, Dublin. 
O'Grady, Admiral, Erinagh House, 

Castleconnell. 
O'Grady, Standish Hayes, Esq., A.B., 

Erinagh House, Castleconnell. 
O'Grady, Rev. Thomas, Berehaven, 
O'Grady, Rev. Thomas Standish, P.P., 
Adare. 
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O'Grady, Mr. Stephen, Kilareidy. 

O'Grady, Edward, Esq., Rathkeale. 

O'Grady, Mr. Pateicfc, Albert Road, 
Kingstown. 

O'Hagan, John, Esq., Barrister, 20, 
Kildare-street, Dublin. 

O'Halloran, Eev. Stephen, Templena- 
carriga, Midleton, Co. Cork. 

O'Hanlon, Eev. John, C.C, SS. 
Michael and John, Dublin. 

O'Hanlon, David, Esq., M.D., Rath- 
keale. 

O'Hannigan, John, Esq., Dungarvan, 
Co. Waterford. 

O'Hara, Randall. Esq., 3, TyndaU-st., 
Newtown, Cardiff. 

O'Hara, John, Esq., Curlough, Bawn- 
boy, Co. Cavan 

O'Hea, Patrick, Esq., Officer of Inland 
Revenue, 103, James's-st., Dublin. 

O'Herlihy, P., Esq., 33, Ebenezer Ter- 
race, Sunday's Well, Cork. 

O'Higgin, Eev. E. J., Limerick. 

O'Hogan, Mr. Andrew, Salisbury-st., 
Islington, Liverpool. 

O'Horgan, Eev. — , C.C, St. LauTence 
O'Toole's, Dublin. 

O'Kelly, Wm., Esq., 32, Chestnut- 
street, Liverpool. 

O'Keeffe, Daniel, Esq., Boston, United 
States, America. 

O'Keefle, Connor, Esq., Queen's Col- 
lege, Cork, and Abbeyview, Kilcrea. 

O'Kenedy, Thomas, Esq., Eeafadd 
House, HoUyford, Co. Tipperary. 

0'Kennedy-Morris,Michael,Esq., A.B., 
M.D., Queen's University, Boulie, 
Kilcooley, Co. Tipperary. 

O'Laverty, Eev. James, C.C., Diocesan 
Seminary, Belfast. 

O'Loghlen, Sir Colman M., Bart., 20, 
Merrion-square South, Dublin. 

O'Loghlen, Bryan, Esq., Eockview, 
Ennis. 

0'Looney,Brian,Monreel,Enni3tymon. 

O'Mahony, Rev. Thomas, P.P., Crus- 
heen and Rath, Co. Clare. 

O'Mahony, Rev. Thaddeus, A.B., 57, 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

O'Mahony, James, Esq., Bandon. 

O'Mahony, James, Esq., Ballivillone, 
Bandon. 

O'Meara, John, Esq., Birr. 

O'JVtnlrenin, Eev. Eichard, St. Pat- 
rick's College, Carlow. 



O'Neill, Charles Henry, Esq., Barris- 
ter, Blessington-st , Dublin 

O'Neill, Geo. F„ Esq., B.A., 5, WU- 
liam-street, Newry. 

O'Neill, Eev. James, C.C, Eathcor- 
mick, Co. Cork. 

O'Eeardon, — , Esq., Roup Office, 
Cork. 

O'Reilly, Rev. John, P. P., Virgmia, 
Co. Cavan. 

O'Regan, Mr. — , NT., Ballyvohan, 
Newcastle West, Co. Limerick. 

O'Eourk, Patrick, Esq., 113, Lower 
Gardiner-street, Dublin. 

O'Eourke, Eev. John, C. C, Kings- 
town, Co. Dublin. 

O'Eyan, P. K , Esq., Foilaclera House, 
Doon, Co. Tipperary. 

Ormond, Eobert, Esq., Mulgrave-st., 
Cork. 

Orr, Samuel, Esq., Flower Field, 
Colerarue. 

O'Sullivan, Denis, Esq., Bantry. 

O'Sullivan, Mr. James, 2, Cowane-st., 
Stirling, Scotland. 

O'Sullivan, Stephen, Esq., 109, Sun- 
day's Well, Cork. 



P. 

Parker, John H., Esq., Shamrock 

Lodge, Harold's Cross, Dublin. 
Parkhouse, Thomas, Esq., Tiverton, 

Devon. 
Petty, John, Esq., C E., Ennis. 
Phayer, William, Esq., Limerick. 
Phelan, Mr. William, WaJshestown. 
Pierce, Eichard, Esq , Waterloo Place, 

Wexford. 
Pigott, John Edw., Esq., M.E.LA., 

Barrister, 23, Lr. FitzwiUiam-st., 

Dublin. 
Pontet, Marc, Esq., 8, Upper Sack- 

ville-street, Dublin, 
Power, Rev Joseph, O.S.F., Guardian, 

Clonmel. 
Power, Eev. Joseph, M.A., University 

Library, Cambridge. 
Power, William, Esq., 116, Barrack- 
street, Waterford. 
Power, Patrick James, Esq., Coolagh, 

Dungarvan. 
Prim, John G. A., Esq., Proprietor of 

the Moderator, Kilkenny. 
/ 
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Q. 

Quaid, Rev. Patrick, P. P., Dromcol- 

logher and Broadford, Charleville," 

Co. Limerick. 
Qualey, Rev. Thomas, P.P., Knocka-- 

nore, Tallow, Co. Waterford. 
Quin, Very Rev. Andrew, P. P., V. G., 

KUfenora and Kiltoraght, Co. Clare. 
Quinlivan, Rev. Michael, P. P., New- 

market-on-Fergus, Co. Clare. 

R. 

Raleigh, F. Gibbon, Esq., Castlema- 

hon, Newcastle West, Co. Limerick. 
Reade, Rev. George Fortescue, A. B., 

Inniskeen Rectory, Dundalk. 
Reeves, Rev. William, D.D., Lusk. 
Reeves, Rev. John, C.C., Kilmeady. 
Reynolds, Thomas, Esq., City Mar- 
shall, Dublin. 
Roche, Lewis M., Esq., 49, Patrick-st, 

Cork. 
Roche, Mr. John, Ennistyraon. 
Roche, Mr. Michael, Casdeniahon, 

Newcastle West, Co. Limerick. 
Roonej-, M. W., Esq., 26, Anglesea- 

street, Dublin. 
Rowan, Very Rev. Archdeacon, D.D., 

M.R.I.A , Tralee. 
Rowland, John T., Esq., Drogheda. 
Roj'al Dublin Society, Library of, 

Kildare-street, Dublin. 
RusseU, Thomas O'KeiU, Esq., 103, 

Grafton-street, Dublin. 
Rj'an, Andrew, Esq., Gortkelly Castle, 

Borrisoleigh. 
Ryan, Patrick, Esq , St. Patrick's 

College, Maynooth. 



Scott, William C, Esq., 48, Mount- 
pleasant Avenue, Lower Ranelagh, 
Co. Dublin 

Scott, J., Esq., Glasthule, Kingstown. 

Scanlan, Rev. John, C. C, Carbon 
County, Pensylvania, United States 
of America. 

Seymour, Rev. R., P.P., CarrigtuohUl. 

Shairp, John Campbell, Esq., the 
University, St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Shaw, Mrs., Monkstown, Cork. 

Sheahan, Michael, Esq , Buttevant. 

Sheahan, Mr. Daniel, Ardagh, New- 
castle West, Co. Limerick. 



Sheahan, Mr. Michael, Newcastle We«t 
Post Office, Co. Limerick. 

Sheehan, Daniel, Esq., 115, Patrick- 
street, Cork. 

Sheehan, Rev. J., V. 6., Ennistymon. 

Sheehy, Rev Cornelius, P. P., New- 
townsandes, Co. Kerry. 

Sheehy, George, Esq., Castlemahon, 
Newcastle West. 

Sheehy, Henry, Esq., Fort William, 
Ballingarry, Co. Limerick. 

Siegfried, Rudolf Thomas, Ph. D., 
IVinity College, Dublin, 

Sigerson, Geo., Esq., M. D., Holyhill, 
Strabano 

Skene, William F., Esq., 20, Inver- 
leith-row, Edinburgh. 

Smiddy, Rev. Richard, C. C, Mallow. 

Smith, John, Esq., Mus. Doc, State 
Composer for Ireland, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

Spear, John James, Esq., 10, Charles- 
ton Terrace, Rathmines, Dublin. 

Stack, Rev. John, C. C, Tomgeany, 
Scariff, Co. Limerick. 

Stackpoole, Capt. W., M.P., Ballyalla, 
EnniB. 

Stamer, Wm., Esq., M.D., Ennia. 

Stephens, Professor Geo., Copenhagen. 

Stephens, Thomas, Esq., Merthyr 
Tydfil, Wales. 

Strachan, P.ev. Neil, 349, Bath Cres- 
cent, Glasgow. 

Sullivan, Mr. Michael, Baltrasna, 
MuUingar. 

SiJlivan, W. K., Ph. D., Museum of 
Industry, Stephen's Green, Dublin. 

Swanton, Thomas, Esq , Cranliath, 
Ballj'dehob, Skibbereen, Co. Cork. 

Sweeny, Mr. William, Tanlehane, 
Newcastle West, Co. Limerick 

Synan, Very Rev. Dr., P. P., Shana- 
golden, Co. Limerick. 



Talbot de Malahide, The Right Hon. 

Lord, Malahide Castle, Malahide. 
Talbot, Marcus, Esq., Ennis. 
Temperance Society, Wisconsin, U.S., 

America. 
Thomas, Capt. F. W. L., R.N., HarrU, 

Hebrides 
Thomson, Miss M. M., Ravensdale, 
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Davis, Mr. Wm. M.' 
Davis, Mr. John. 
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Kearney, Mr. Denis. 
Lennan, Mr. James. 
M'Cormac, The Widow. 
Mac Donnell, Mr. Eandall. 
M'Evilly, Mr. Walter. 
Moore, Mr. Jeremiah. 
O'Dwyer, Mr. John. 
O'Molony, Mr. P. O'D. 
O'Neil, Mr. Thomas. 
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EULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE NEW YORK BRANCH OF 
THE OSSIANIC SOCIETY. 

1. That this Society shall be called the New York Branch of the Ossiaitip 
Society. 

2. That its object shall be the sustainment of the Parent Society, established 
in Dublin, Ireland, for the purpose of publishing Gaelic manuscripts relating 
to the Fenian period of Irish history, and other historical documents wit^ 
literal translations and notes. 

3. That the management of this Society shall be vested in a President, 
Vice-President, Treasurer and Secretary. 

4. That it shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of 
this Society, and to perform such other duties as belong to his office. He may, 
should he desire to vacate the chair for a part of a meeting and call the Vice- 
President, or in ease of his absence, any other member of the Society to Pre- 
side. He shall appoint committees should any be found necessary, and he 
shall call special meetings by notifying the Secretary to do so at the written 
request of five members. 

5. That it shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive and hold all monies 
subscribed or collected by this Society and disburse said monies only on drafts 
signed by the President, Vice-President and Secretary, and shall render to 
the Society when required an account of his receipts and disbursements. 

6. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep a correct record of the 
proceedings of each meeting and a roll of the names and residences of the 
members of the Society, so as to enable him to correspond with each or all of 
the members should such at any time become necessary. 

7. That the several officers of this Society shall be elected annually at a 
general meeting to be held on every twenty-third day of December, notice of 
such meeting being given by public advertisement. 

8. Members of this Society living at an inconvenient distance from New 
York, can vote by proxy at its elections. 

9. That Membership shall be constituted by the annual subscription of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents, whereof the first payment shall be made by each 
member on his admission. 

10. That the funds thus received by this Society shall be forwarded by its 
Treasurer to the Parent Society in Ireland, provided the aggregate amount 
shall reach the sum of five dollars.^ 

11. That candidates for membership t^this Society may be proposed by any 
of its members, at any of its stated meetings, when, if duly seconded, the 
sense of the meeting shall be taken by the President in the usual manner, as 
to the reception or rejection of such candidate or candidates. 

12. That no newly elected member shall have a right to vote, if chal- 
lenged, until the next meeting after his election. 

13. That in order to provide for the cost of freight. Custom House dues, 
and other expenses ^.incidental to the importation of the publications of the 
Parent Society, egch member shall pay the sum of twenty-five cents annually, 
in addition to bis regular subscription, 

14. That the receipts and disbursements of this Society shall be audited 
annually by two Auditors elected by a majority of its members, and the 
Auditors' report be published and distributed among the members of the 
Society. 

16. Every member shall be entitled to one copy of the yearly publications 
of the Society, 

16. That seven members of this Society be a quorum to transact the busi- 
ness of the Society at its regular meetings. 
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. 17. That in the absence of the President and Vice-President the members 
present shall be at liberty to appoint a chairman pro (em., who will not there- 
by lose his right to vote. 

18. That all matters relating to religious and political differences be strictly 
excluded from the meetings of the Society. 

19. That the stated meetings of this Society shall be held semi-monthly on 
Friday, until otherwise directed. 

20. That all motions and resolutions shall be reduced to writing by the 
movers, at the request of the President or a member. 

21. That no member shall speak more than twice to the exclusion of any 
other member, nor spealc for more than ten minutes, without the consent of 
the majority of the members present. 

22. That a motion to adjourn shall be always in order, except while a vote 
is being taken, and be decided without debate. 

23. No change shall be made in these Rules, except at a general meeting of 
this Society. The proposer and seconder of any motion for such change shall 
lodge a notice of their intention, in writing, with the Secretary, twenty clear 
days before the day of general meeting. 

24. The Rules and Regulations may be suspended, and for a specified object, 
with the consent of two-thirds of the members present. 

OFFICERS OF THE NEW YORK OSSIANIC SOCIETY. 
Philip O'Uaslok, Sen., Esq., M.D., 172, East 21st and 22nd Avenues, N.Y. 

litB-^iBsiknt. 

D. E. Shanahan, Esq., M.D., 67, 15th St., between 6th & 7th Avenues, N.Y. 

itmisxr\. 

John Eoan, Esq., 191, Duane Street, N.Y. 

lasistant gsmtani. 

Patrick O'Dea, Esq., Slst Street, N.Y. 

■ tr?asiira. 

Nicholas Drew, Esq., M. D., 605, Pearl Street, N.Y. 

Mmhm. 

Berrv John G., Esq., 22, Temple-st., Daly, John, Esq., Hudson, Columbia 
— -- Co., N.Y. 

Daly, James, Esq., 68, Mechanic-st., 

Worcester, Mass. 
Doheny, Miss EllenjlSth-st., Gowanus, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Doheny, Michael, Esq., Barrister, 

6, Centre-st., N. Y. 
Drew, Nicholas, Esq., M. D., 505, 

Pearl- street, N. Y. 
Duffy, John, Esq., Corner of Conlear 

and Monroe Streets, N. Y. 
Duggan, Frederick, Esq., 80, West 

17th Street, N. Y. 



Worcester, Mass. 

Byrne, Oliver, Esq., C.E., Bay-street, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 

CarroU, T., Esq., 74, Warren-st., N. Y. 

Cavanagh, Michael, Esq., Phoenix Of- 
fice, 6, Centre-street, N. Y. 

Clancy, Jas., Esq., 20, Centre-st., N. Y. 

Condon, Pierce, Esq., N. Y. 

Condon, P. J., Esq., Morrisoniana,N.Y. 

Corcoran, Michael, Esq., Col. 69th 
Eegt., N.Y., S.M. 

Coughlan, Michael, Esq., 191, Duane- 
street, N. Y. 
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Egan, John, Esq., 191, Daane-streel, 

N. Y. 
English, John, Esq., 136, Newark Ave, 

Jersey City, N. Y. 
Fay, Matthew, Esq , Mvirphy's Hotel, 

New Orleans, La. 
Ferguson, Dr., 172, East 21 st-st., N.Y. 
^rgoson, E. Esq., 61, Dey-st., N. Y. 
Gralvan, Denis, Esq., Phoeniai Office, 6, 

Centre-street, N. Y. 
Goldiug, L. G. Esq., 3, Madison-st., 

N.Y. 
Gregson, John G., Esq., Fort Hamil- 
ton, Long Island, N. Y. 
Hajinan, Michael, Esq., Phoemx Office, 

6, Centre-street, N. Y. 
Hennesy, T. B., Esq., Boston, Mass. 
Irwin, James, Esq., Newark, New 

Jersey. 
Kelly, J. J., Esq. Phoenix Office, 6, 

Centre-street, N. Y. 
KeUehar, "W., Esq., Vanbrimt-at., N.Y. 
Lenihan, Eev. F. J., Newtown, Coim. 
M'Carthy, Daniel More, Esq., N. Y. 
M'Carthy, Jeremiah, Esq,, 22, School- 
street, Boston, Mass. 
M'Grath, Michael, Esq., 101, Mott- 

street, N. Y. 
Manning, James, Esq., Albany-street, 

Boston, Mass. 
Maiim, John H., Esq., Post Office, 

Brownsville, Nemaha Co., Nebraska 

Territory. 
Norris, Thomas D., Esq., 25, Counties 

SUp, N. Y. 
O'Connell, John, Esq., FartitioUrat., 

near Vanbrunt-st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
O'Daly, Edmund J., Esq., Phomiai 

Office, 6, Centre-street, N. Y. 
O'Dea, Patrick, Esq., 51st St., N. Y. 



O'Denohoe, Bev. Philip, Iroijton, Ohio. 

Q'Dwyer, Miaa Ellen, 18th St, Gow- 
anus, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

O'Flynu, Richard, Esq., 56, Mechanic- 
street, N. Y. 

O'Hanlon, Philip, Esq., M.D., Jun., 
171, East 2l3t mi 22nd Streets, 
Avenues, N. Y, 

O'Hanlon, PMlip, Esq. M.p., Jun., Do. 

O'Keeffe, David, Ssq., 26, Division-st., 
N.Y. 

O'Leary, Patrick, Esq., Phoemx i 
6, Centre-stieat, N. Y. 

O'Biahony, John, Esq-, Phoenix ( 
6, Centre-afreet, N. Y. 

O'Mahony, John, Esq., 24, Myrfle 
Avenue, N. Y. 

O'Kourke, Patrick, Esq., 109, Attor- 
ney-street, N. Y, 

O'SulUvan, J. D., Esa--, 89, Shrews- 
bury-st., Worcester, Mass. 

O'Theyne, Patrick, Esq., 54, Crosby- 
street, N. Y. 

Robinson, William G., Esq., Barrister, 
32nd Street, N. Y. 

Roche, James. Esq., Phoenix Office^ fi. 
Centre-street, N. Y. 

Shanahan, D. E., Esq., M.D., 67, 15th 
St., between 6th & 7th Avenue, N.Y. 

Sheehan, Eev. Patrick M.,Tyrone City, 
Penn. 

jSheehan, James M., Esq., Barrister, 
13, Chamber-street, N. Y. 

Sheppard, William H., Nicholas, Esq., 
Sutter Co., California. 

Sheppard, Mra., Do. Do. 

SpiUane, John, Esq., 58, Madison-st., 
Newark, New Jersey. 

SaBivan, John D., Esq., 12, Essex- 
street, N. Y. 
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Downed, Henry, Esq. 

Irwin, William, Esq. 

M'Cann, Philip, Esq. 

Norris, Patrick, 6. Esq., Solicitor. 

Oliver, D. Noble, Esq. 



O'Mara, Patrick, Esq. 
Robinson, William, Esq., 0. E. 
Shanly, James, Esq., Barrister. 
Tierney, John M., Esq., (Law Stu- 
dent), Secretary. 



THE END. 



